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CHAPTER IY. 

$ ( continued) 

ON PERSECUTION. 


Part II. 

THE HI STOBY OF PEBSECUTION. 

The considerations I have adduced in the first pai r 
of this chapter will he sufficient to show how in- 
jurious have been the effects of the doctrine of exclu¬ 
sive salvation. We have still, howevex^one conse¬ 
quence to examine, before which all others fade into 
insignificance. I mean, of course, religious persecu¬ 
tion. This, which is perhaps the most fearful of all 
the evils that men have inflicted upon their fellows, 
is the direct practical result of the principles we have 
hitherto considered in their speculative aspect. If 
men believe with an intense and realising faith that 
their Own view of a disputed question is trne beyond 
, all possibility of mistake, if they further believe that 
th/jse who adopt other views will be doomed by the 
Almighty to an eternity of misery which, with the ( 
same moral disposition bnt with a different belief, 
they would have escaped, these men will, sooner or 
von. n. , b 
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later, persecute to the full extent of their power 
If you speak to them of the physical and mental 
suffering which persecution produces, or of the sin¬ 
cerity and unselfish heroism of its victims, they will 
reply’ that such arguments rest altogether on the 
inadequacy of your realisation of the doctrine they 
believe. What suffering that man can inflict can be 
comparable to the eternal misery of all who embrace 
the doctrine of the heretic ? What claim can human 
virtues have to our forbearance, if the Almighty 
punishes the mere profession of error as a crime of 
the deepest turpitude ? If you encountered a lunatic 
who, in his frenzy, was inflicting on multitudes around 
him a death of the most prolonged and excruciating 
agony, would yon not feel justified in arresting his 
career by every means in your power—by taking his 
life if you could not otherwise attain your object ? 
But if you knew that this man was inflicting not 
temporal but eternal death, if he was not a guiltless 
though dangerous madman, hut one whose conduct 
you believed to involve the most heinous criminality, 
would you not act with still less compunction or 
hesitation ? 1 Arguments from expediency, though 
they may induce men under some special circum¬ 
stances to refrain from persecuting, will never make 
them adopt the principle of toleration. In the first 
place, those who believe that the religious service of 
the heretic is an act positively offensive to the Deity 
will always feel disposed to put down that act if it is 
in their power, even though they cannot change the 

1 As St. Thomas Aquinas statim, ex quo &e hseresi bon* 
Says, ‘Si falsarii pecuniae vel vincuntur, possunt non solum 
alii malefactores statim per se- excommunieari sed fit juste oc- 
culares principes juste morti cidi.’ (Summa, pars ii. qu, xL 
traduntur, multo magis hieretici arr. iii.) 
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mental disposition from-'which it springs. In the 
next place, they ; will soon perceive that the inter¬ 
vention of the civil ruler can exercise almost as 
much influence upon belief as upon profession. For 
although there is indeed a certain order and sequence 
in the . history of opinions, as in the phases of civi¬ 
lisation it. reflects, which cannot be altogether de¬ 
stroyed, it is not the less true that man can great!}-, 
accelerate,. retard, or modify its course. The opi¬ 
nions of ninety-nine persons out of every hundred are 
formed mainly by. education, and a Government can 
; decide in whose hands the national education is to 
be placed, what subjects it is to comprise, and what 
principles it is to convey. The opinions of the great 
majority of those who emancipate themselves from 
the prejudices of- their education are the results in a 
great measure of reading and of discussion, and a 
Government can prohibit all books and can expel all 
:. teachers that are adverse to the doctrines it holds. 

Indeed, the simple fact of annexing certain penalties 
; to the profession of particular opinions, and rewards 
to the profession of opposite opinions, while it will 
. undoubtedly make many hypocrites, will also make 
many Converts. Tor any one who attentively observes 
the process that is pursued in the formation of 
opinions must be aware that, even when a train of 
> argument has precededfheir adoption, they are usually 
much less the result of pure reasoning .than of the 
lotion of innumerable distorting influences which are 
‘continually deflecting our judgments. Among these, 
out of the most powerful" is self-interest.. When a 
man desires very earnest ly to embrace a certain class 
of doctrines, either iii order to join a particular pro¬ 
fession, or to please his friends, or to ac4uire peace 
■ • bs • -. • 
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of mind, or to rise in the world, or to gratify big 
passions, or to gain that intellectual reputation which 
is sometimes connected with, the profession of certain 
opinions, he will usually attain his desire. He may 
he firmly resolved to make any sacrifice rather than 
profess what he does not believe, yet still his affections 
will endow their objects with a magnetism of which 
he is perhaps entirely unconscious. He will reason not 
to ascertain what is true, but to ascertain whether he 
can conscientiously affirm certain opiuions to he true. 
He will insensibly withdraw his attention from the 
objections on one side, and will concentrate it with 
disproportionate energy upon the other. He will 
preface every conclusion by an argument, but the 
nature of that argument will be determined by the 
secret bias of bis will. If, then, a Government can 
act upon the wishes of a people, it can exercise a 
considerable influence upon their reason. 

Such are some of the arguments by which the 
persecutor in the earlier stages of Christian history 
might have defended his acts. And surely the ex¬ 
perience of later times has fully corroborated his view 
by showing that, in the great conflicts between argu¬ 
ment and persecution, the latter has been continually 
triumphant. Persecution extirpated Christianity from 
Japan ; it crushed the fair promise of the Albigenses ; 
it rooted out every vestige of Protestantism from 
Spain. France is still ostensibly, and was long in 
truth, the leading champion of Catholicity, but the 
essential Catholicity of France was mainly due to the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew and the revocation* of 
the Edict of Nhntes. England is justly esteemed 
the chief pillar of Protestantism, yet the English 
people remained long poised indecisively between the 
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two creeds till the skilful policy; and the coercive 
laws of Elizabeth determined its vacillations. At the 
Reformation almost every Government prohibited one 
or other religion; and whereas the members of the 
Stsite religion formed at first but a doubtful and 
layering majority, and sometimes not even > ma¬ 
jority, a few generations produced substantial una¬ 
nimity.; and since the policy of coercion has been 
generally abandoned, and the freest scope been given 
for discussion, the relative position of Protestants and 
Catholics has not been perceptibly changed. 

Before ,such broad and. patent facts as these, the 
few exceptions that may be adduced can have no great 
weight, and even those exceptions, when carefully 
examined, will often* be found far less real than h 
'supposed. Thus, for example, the case of Ireland is 
continually cited. The Irish Catholics, we are told, 
were subject at first to a system of open plunder,' 
and then to a long detailed legal persecution 1 which 
was designed to make them abandon their faith. All 
the paths of honour and , wealth were, monopolised 
by Protestants, while shackles of every description 
hampered the Catholics in all the relations of life. 
Yet, these only clung the closer to their faith on 
account of the storms that assailed it. That very 
acute observer, Arthur Young, declared at the close 
Of the penal laws, that the relative proportion of 
Catholics to Protestants had not been at all reduced 
—if anything rather the re verse—and that those who 
denied this admitted that, at the past rate of-ocmTer- 
liona, 4,000 years would be required to make Ireland 
v * Yor thoir detail* see Par* but the ' legislative »n»4H* 'as 
sell, PmeU Lam. In common Irish C&tbolkiaiu began urith 
nariaacw, the ‘ jwntl laws " dabs JKluabsib. 
from Urn tmty of Limerick, 
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Protestant. In the Irish Parliament it was stated 
that 71 years of the penal system had only produced 
1,055 converts. 

This statement may at first sight appear to furnish 
an extremely strong argument, but it completely 
oxnits the most important element of Irish ecclesias¬ 
tical history. In Ireland the old faith marked the 
division between two races, it was the symbol of the 
national spirit, it was upheld by all the passions of 
a great patriotic struggle, and its continuance simply 
attests the vitality of a political sentiment. When 
every other northern nation abandoned Catholicism, 
the Ii’ish still retained it out of antipathy to their 
oppressors, and in every great insurrection the actu¬ 
ating spirit was mainly political. Of all the out¬ 
breaks against the English power, that of 1641 was 
probably the most passionate and most vindictive. 
In that rebellion one Englishman of distinction was 
exempt from the hostility .that attached to his race. 
He was treated with the most respectful and even 
affectionate deference, and when he died, he was 
borne to the grave with all the honours the rebel 
army could afford. That Englishman was Bishop 
Bedell, the councillor of Sarpi and of De Dominie, 
and the founder of proselytism in Ireland. 1 

Such was the spirit that was displayed by the Irish 
Catholics in the midst of one of their most ferocious 

1 The very curious life of Protestantism of Bedell in the 
Bedell, by his son-in-law Alex- fact that when the insurgents 
ander Clogy, which was written who retained him prisoner gave 
in 1641-2, and which formed him permission to perform /be 
the basis of the narrative of Anglican service freely with his 
Burnet, was printed from the friends, he availed himself of 
MgS. in the British Museum in that permission to celebrate the 
1862. We have an amusing thanksgiving for the 5th of 
instance of the uncompromising November. 
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outbreaks; and surely no one who is acquainted with 
: . the history of Ireland since the TJnion will imagine 
; that the repeal of the persecuting code , has in any 
degree mitigated their zeal. While their influence in 
the State has been immeasurably augmented, while 
their number has increased with a rapidity that was 
; only/broken by the frightful famine and emigration 
that more than decimated their ranks, the sectarian 
spirit that actuates them has become continually more 
• conspicuous. It may indeed he truly said that of all 
civilised countries Ireland is that in which public 
Opinion is governed most habitually by theological 
Considerations, and in which the most momentous 
. secular interests are most continually subordinated to 
the conflicts of rival clergy. The causes of this de¬ 
plorable condition-I have not now to investigate . It 
is sufficient to say that it exists in spite of the abro¬ 
gation of the persecuting laws. If there -was one 
secular question which the Irish Catholics pursued 
with an, intense and genuine ardour, it was the 
struggle for the repeal of the Union. For a long 
series, of years they maintained that straggle with a 
combination of enthusiasm, of perseverance, and of 
" self-sacrifice, such as has been seldom evinced in a 
- political contest, and they invariably based their claim 
: on the broad principle that the form of government 
' m any country should be determined by the majority 
, of its inhabitants. But no sooner had that principle 
come into collision with the Church, no sooner had 
ite triumph menaced the security of the Vatican, and 
WTeBted two provinces from the Pope, than all this 
was changed. The teaching of Davis and of O’Connell 
at Once forgotten. The bond that had so long 
connected tho Irish Catholics with liberalism was 
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broken, and the whole party pressed forward, with an 
alacrity that would be ludicrous if it were not pitiable, 
to unite themselves with the most retrogressive poll, 
ticians in Europe, and to discard and trample on the 
principles they had so long and so enthusiastically 
maintained. 

Theso considerations show that the intense energy 
of Irish Catholicism cannot he altogether attributed 
to religious persecution. Much the same qualification 
may be applied to the case of the English dissenters. 
The Anglican Church, it is sometimes said, persecuted 
with great cruelty those who separated from her ec* 
clesiastical government; yet, nevertheless, the dissen¬ 
ters became so powerful that they shattered both the 
Church and the Crown, and brought the king and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to the scaffold. But this 
is a palpable misrepresentation. The extreme ser¬ 
vility which the English Church manifested to the 
most tyrannical of sovereigns, and the bitter perse¬ 
cution it directed against all adverse communions, 
had together made Puritanism the representative 
and the symbol of democracy. The rebellion was 
simply the outburst of political liberalism, intensified, 
indeed, hut by no means created, by the exasperation 
of the dissenters. It represented the hatred of political 
tyranny much more than the hatred of episcopacy. 
After two or three fluctuations a period arrived when 
the Church of England was greatly depressed, and 
the Toleration Act was passed, which, though veiy 
defective in theory, accorded a large measure of prac¬ 
tical liberty to all classes of dissenters. Those who 
maintain that persecution can only strengthen the 
system against which it is directed, might have ex¬ 
pected that this act would have produced a diminn- 
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tion ot dissent, or,.at least, a relaxation of its prin¬ 
ciples. But the result was precisely opposite. About 
the time when the act was passed, the dissenters were 
estimated at rather more than one twenty-third of the 
population of England; less than a century after they 
were estimated at one-fourth. 1 In zeal the Metho¬ 
dists-will bear comparison with the Puritans, and if 
the; animosity between Anglicans and dissenters is 
. mitigated, this has not been because dissent has been 
attracted to the Church, but because the Church has 
/ been penetrated by the doctrines of dissent. 

The foregoing .arguments appear to me to prove, 
not, indeed, that persecution is a good thing, or even, 
that it can invariably effect the object for which it is 
employed, but that it has, as a matter of fact, exer¬ 
cised an enormous influence over the belief of man¬ 
kind. , The two main causes of theological changes 
Seem to be the appearance from time to time of great 
religious teachers, and the succession of the phases of 
.civilisation.. The first cast abroad the seeds,of re- 
.' ligious truth ; the second provide the different atmo¬ 
spheres by which those seeds are h> turn developed/ 
-But* while this law is producing a continual modifl- 
cajjpn of opinions, which is more or less felt through 
the , entire community, it leaves free scope for the 
operation of many minor influences, which cause in 
.. fife same, period a considerable diversity of realised 
belief, and a still greater diversity of profession. Of 
# these influences the intervention of government is 
probably the most powerful. It is certainly far more 
powerful than any direct polemical discussion. Mil- 
{ions of; devoted Catholics and millions of devoted 


‘ * See a note in Buckle, History of Civilisation , toI. i. p. 385. 
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Protestants would, at the present hour, repudiate in* 
dignautly their present belief but for the coercive 
enactments of former rulers ; and there is scarcely a 
country in which the prevailing faith is not in some 
degree due to bygone legislation. But whether or not 
this be true is, in reality, immaterial to my argument; 
for, however strongly the reader may deny the efficacy 
of persecution upon belief, it is certain that until lately 
it was deemed indisputable. It is also certain that, in 
ages when the doctrine of exclusive salvation is fully 
realised, the spirit of faith will be so exalted that the 
ruler will never question for a moment the justice of 
his belief. Now, when men are firmly convinced 
that the highest of all possible objects is to promote 
the interests of their faith, and that by the employ¬ 
ment of force they can most fully attain that object, 
their persecution -will be measured by their power 
and their zeal. 1 

These are the general logical antecedents of per¬ 
secution, and they are quite sufficient to account for 
all its atrocities, without imputing any sordid motives 
to the persecutor. There is, however, one other 
consideration that exercised a very important in¬ 
fluence in the Bame direction—I mean the example. 
of the Jewish legislators. When we now read of 
such scenes as the massacres of Canaan, the slaughter 
of the priests of Baal, or the forcible reforms of 
Josiab, they can scarcely be said to present them- 

1 This was the opinion ex- must soon think about the * 
pressed by Charles James Fox. means ; and if by cutting off 
‘ The only foundation for tole- one generation he can save 
ration,’ he said, ‘ is a degree of many future ones from hell 
scepticism, and without it there fire.it is his duty to do it' 
can be none. For if a man be- .(Rogers, Recollections, p. 49.) 
iieves in the saving of souls, he 
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selves to the mind as having any very definite abdi¬ 
cation to the present. Those who do not regard 
them as the natural products of an imperfect civi¬ 
lisation, regard them at least as belonging to a dis¬ 
pensation so entirely exceptional as to be removed 
altogether from the ordinary conditions of society. 
But in the early Church, and in the sixteenth century, 
they were looked upon in a very different light. The 
relations of an established religion to the State were 
mainly derived from the Old Testament. The Jewish 
was deemed a type of the Christian Church, and the 
policy that was commended in the one was regarded 
as at least not blamable in the other, blow the 
Levitical code was the first code of religious perse¬ 
cution that had ever appeared among mankind. If 
pronounced idolatry to be not simply an error, but 
a crime, and a crime that must be expiated wb s 
blood.' 

The opinions of the Fathers on the subjeei wet ■ 
divided. Those who wrote when a pagan or heretic'^ 
power was supreme were the champions of toleration. 
Those who wrote when the Chureh was in the as¬ 
cendency usually inclined to persecution. Tertullian 
during the pagan 8 and Hilary of Poitiers during the 


1 On the influence of this 
command on Christian perse¬ 
cution, see liavle, ContrainsLes 
iZentrer , pt. ii. ch.iv., and some 
striking remarks in Eenan, Vie 
de Jesus, pp. 412-413; to which 
I may add ns an illustration 
the following passage of 81- 
mantHs:—‘ Haeretici pertinaoes 
publico in eonspeetu populi 
combim-ndi sunt; et id fieri 
solet extra, poet as eivitalis: 
quemadmodum olim, in Deni. 


cap, xyii., idolatra educehatw 
ad port as eivitans. et lupulibu* 
obruebatur.’ (De CathoJ. Jnrtb. 
p. 37o.) Taylor, in notieinsr 
this argument- finely says that 
Christ, by refusing to permit 
his apostles to call down fire 
like Elias on the misbeliever, 
clearly indicated bis separation 
from the intolerance of .Juda¬ 
ism. (Liberty e-f Vroj-I. -syoty, 
sea. 22. j 

3 ,4.pol. cap xxiv 
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Arittti 1 persecution, were the most conspicuous advo¬ 
cates of tlie duty of absolute and complete toleration, 
and several passages tending, though less strongly, 
in the same direction, emanated from other Fathers 
during seasons of adversity. 2 It should, however, be 
mentioned that Lactantius, in the reign of Constan¬ 
tine, asserted the iniquity of persecution quite as 
strongly as any previous writer, 3 and also that the 
later Fathers, while defending the milder forms of 


1 Ad Auxentium. 

2 The reader may find a full 
statement of the passages from 
the Fathers favourable to tole¬ 
ration in Whitby. On Laws 
against Heretics (1723, pub¬ 
lished anonymously) ; Taylor, 
Liberty of Prophesying ; Bayle, 
Contrams-lesd’entrer, and many 
other books. The other side of 
the question has been developed, 
among other writers, by Palmer, 
On the Church ; Muzzarelli, Si- 
maneas, Paramo, and all the 
other old writers on the Inqui¬ 
sition. There is, I think, an 
impartial view of the whole 
subject in Milman, History of 
Christianity. See, too, Black- 
stone’s Commentaries, b. iv. ch. 

* Inst. lib. v. c. xx. Lactan- 
tius embraced Christianity dur¬ 
ing the persecution of Diocle¬ 
tian, but it appears almost 
certain that his I?istitution& 
were mainly written, or at 
least published, at Treves dur¬ 
ing the reign of Constantine, 
and he never abandoned the 
tolerant maxims he proclaimed. 
ThiB was especially creditable 
to him, as he was tutor to the 
son of Constantine, and conse¬ 


quently singularly tempted to 
avail himself of”the arm of 
power. Unfortunately, this very 
eloquent writer, who was cer¬ 
tainly one of the ablest in the 
early Church, possessed com¬ 
paratively little influence on 
account of his passion for para¬ 
dox. He maintained that no 
Christian might engage in war¬ 
fare, or execute a capital sen¬ 
tence ; he was one of the strong¬ 
est assertors of the opinion that 
God the Father had a figure (a 
controversy raised by Origen), 
aDd he was accused of denying 
the personality of the Holy 
Ghost. ‘ Lactantius,’ said J e- 
rome, < quasi quidam fluvius 
eloquently} Tullianae, utinato 
tarn nostra confirmarepotuisset, 
quam facile aliena destruxit! ’ 
{Epist. lib. ii. epist. 14.) The 
works of Lactantius were con¬ 
demned by a council presided 
over by Pope Gelasius in the 
5th century. See Alexandria 
Hist. Ecclesiastka (Paris, 1599), 
tom. iv. pp. 100-103; Ampere, 
Hist, litteraire de let France, 
tom. i. pp. 218-223. Somo of 
the peculiar notions of Lactan¬ 
tius appeared at a later period 
among the Waldenses. 
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coercion, seldom or never wished death to be the 
penalty of heresy. In this respect the orthodox seem 
to have been for a time honourably distinguished 
from the Arians. On one occasion in the reign of 
the Arian emperor Valens, no less than eighty Catholic 
ecclesiastics are said to have been imprisoned in a 
ship at sea and treacherously burnt. 1 

Still, from the very moment tbe Church obtained 
civil power under Constantine, the general principle 
of coercion was admitted and acted on both against 
the Jews, the heretics, and the pagans. The first had 
at this time become especially obnoxious, on account 
of a strong Judaising movement which had produced 
one or two heresies and many apostasies, and they 
were also accused of assailing ‘ with stones and other 
manifestations of rage ’ those who abandoned their 
faith. Constantine provided against these evils by t 
law, in which lie condemned to the flames any Jew w)r: 
threw stones at a Christian convert, and at the saw c 
time rendered it penal for any Christian to become a 
Jew. 3 Against the Arian and Donatist heretics, hi* 
measures were more energetic. Their churches were 
destroyed, their assemblies were forbidden, their 
bishops banished, their writings burnt, and all who 
concealed those writings threatened with death. 


1 Socrates, lib. iv. c. xvi. 
The Bonatists were also fierce 
persecutors, and Nest onus 
showed his sentiments clearly 
enough when he said to the 
Emperor, ‘ give me the earth 
purged from heretics, and I 
will %ive yc\u heaven.’ The 
Spanish Arians seem to -have 
originated the intense intole¬ 
rance that has been perpetuated 
from generation to generation 


in Spain. 

3 Cod. Theod. lib. xvi. ti f . 8. 
The apostate ' susfinebit mtri¬ 
tes peenas.’ Constantins after¬ 
wards made the penalty confis¬ 
cation of goods. A Jew who 
married a Christian incurred 
the penalty of death. See, on 
this department of legislation, 
Bedarride, HM. tfes Jit its, pp 
16 - 20 . 
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>So«ie of the Donatists were actually condemned 
to death, but the sentence was remitted, and any 
blood that was at this time shed seems to hare been 
due to the excessive turbulence of the CircumcellionCB, 
a sect of DonatistB whose principles and acts appear 
to have been perfectly incompatible with the tran¬ 
quillity of the State . 1 

The policy of Constantine towards the pagans is 
involved in considerable obscurity, and I have al¬ 
ready in a former chapter sketched its principal 
features. Curing the first years of his reign, while 
the ascendency of Christianity was very doubtful, 
and while the pagan Licinins was still his colleague 
in the empire, he showed marked tolerance towards 
the adherents of the old superstitions, and when his 
law against private or magical sacrifices had created 
a considerable panic among them, he endeavoured to 
remove the impression by a proclamation in which 
lie authorised in the most express terms the worship 
in the temples . 2 Besides this, he still retained the 
old imperial title of Pontifex Maximus , 3 and does not 
appear to have altogether discarded the functions it 


. 1 Milman, History of Chris¬ 

tianity, rol. ii. pp. 372-375. 
See also the review of these 
measures in Palmer, On the 
Church, vol. it p. 250. Th'o 
first law that has come down to 
«s, in which the penalty of 
death is annexed to the simple 
profession of A heresy, is law 
9 l)e Hmreiicis in the Theodo- 
sian Code. It was made by 
Theodosius the Great, and was 
applicable only to some sects 
of Manichaeans. It is worthy 
of notice that this is also the 
first law in which we meet the 


title of ‘Inquisitors of the 
Faith.’ Optatus in the reign 
of Constantine advocated the 
massacre of the Donatists on 
the ground of the Old Testa¬ 
ment precedents (see Milman). 

2 ' Additearas publicasatque 
delubra, et consuetudinis resfcrw 
celebrate solemnia: nee enim 
probibermts preteritte usurpa¬ 
tions officia libera luce^rae- 
tari.’—■ Cod. Th. lib. ix. tit 16, 
cc. i. ii. 

3 The first emperor who re¬ 
fused it was Gratian (Zosimus, 
book iv.). 
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implied. As, however, his position became npnre 
strong, and esjiecially after the defeat of Licinius in 
324, he gradually changed his policy. By forbidding 
the prefects and governors to pay any respect to the 
idols, he placed the government of the provinces in 
Christian hands. 1 About 830, he went still further, 
and if we believe the unanimous testimony of the 
ecclesiastical historians, he prohibited the temple 
worship. This enactment has not come down to us, 
but the prohibition is expressly and unequivocally 
asserted by both Eusebius, Sozomen, and Theodore!;, 2 
and Libanius tells us that the penalty of holding 
converse with the old gods was death. 3 Eusebius 
notices some temples that were at this time closed 
and speaks of similar measures as being very com¬ 
mon ; but, at the same time, we have decisive evi¬ 
dence that the pagan worship was connived at in 
niai^y and probably most parts of the empire, thri 
temples were dedicated, and the ceremonies per¬ 
formed without molestation or concealment. 4 It is 


1 Eusebius, Vita Const, lib. 
ii, ee, xliv. xlv. 

2 See Eusebius, Vita Const. 
lib ii. ce. xliv. xlv., lib. iv. c. 
xxiii.; Theodoret, lib. vi. c. 
ixi.; Sozomen, lib. iii. c. xyii. 
Eusebius repeats this assertion 
over and over again; See Mil- 
man, History of Christianity, 
vol. ii. pp. 460-464 (ed. 1840). 

3 Speaking of his youth, Li- 
baniua says; ‘ Plus apud I)eos 
qimm apud homines in terra 
eonwysttbatur, tametsi lex pro- 
hiberet, quam audenti violare 
capitis poena fait. Verumtamen 
(sum illis ipsis vitam agens et 
inkjuara legem et impium lcgis- 

fatortm deridebat.’ (He Vita 


sna, Libanii Opera (ed. 1627). 
vol. ii. p. 11-) However, in his* 
oration Fro Tcmplis, Libanius 
says distinctly that Constantine 
did not disturb the worship of 
the temples. It is hard to re¬ 
concile these two passages with 
each other, and the last with 
the statements of Eusebius; 
but I suppose the fact is that 
the law was made, but was 
generally suffered to be inope¬ 
rative. 

* See a great deal of evidence 
of this in Beugnot, JDScadtnee 
du Polijthmme. But it is ab¬ 
surd to speak of Constantine, 
as M. Beugnot does, as on 
apostle of tolerance. Conns- 
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only by talcing into account the extreme laxity of 
the administration of law at this period Of Roman 
history, that we can estimate aright the position of 
the pagans. The government was strongly hostile 
to their faith, but was as yet restrained by their 
numbers; the habitual policy was therefore gradually 
to destroy their political importance, and by laws di¬ 
rected ostensibly against magic to suppress those por- 
tions of worship which were not indeed the essentials, 
but formed what may he called the religious luxuries 
of paganism. Other and more stringent laws Were 
made, but they were generally in abeyance, or at 
least their execution depended upon political circum¬ 
stances, or upon the disposition of the governors. 
Constantius made laws distinctly prohibiting every 
ibi'in of pagan worship, 1 but yet there is no fact 
more certain than that this worship continued till 
the pei’iod of Theodosius. 2 

It is not necessary to follow in detail the persecu- 


vance,’ as Burke once said, ‘ is 
the relaxation of tyranny, and 
not the definition of liberty.' 
One of Constantine’s proclama¬ 
tions of tolerance seems to have 
been posterior to the prohibi¬ 
tion of public sacrifices. 

1 Cod. Th. xvi. 10, 2-4. The 
terms of one of these laws seem 
to imply that Constantine had 
made a similar enactment: ‘Ces- 
set superstitio: sacrificiormn 
aboleatur insania. Nam qui- 
cunque contra legem divi Prtn- 
cipis Parentis nostri, et banc 
nostrse mansuetudinis jussio- 
nem, ansus fuerit sacrificia cele- 
brare, competens in'enm vin- 
dieta et prisons sententia 
exeratur.’ For a full discussion 


of this very perplexing subject, 
see Milman, Hist, of Chris¬ 
tianity, and Gibbon, ch. xxi. 

2 Thus, for example, the pa¬ 
gan Zosimus tells us expressly 
that in the beginning of the 
reign of TheCf&osiua his coreli¬ 
gionists were still at liberty to 
worship in the temples. The 
history is in a great measure a 
repetition of that of the perse¬ 
cution which the Christians had 
themselves endured. Generally 
they had been allowed freely to 
celebrate their worship, but 
from time to time, Either 
through popular indignation or 
imperial suspicions* there were 
sudden outbursts of fearful per¬ 
secution. 
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the f edict arrived which doomed their temples to 
destruction. Libanius, who, as the minister of 
Julian, had exhibited a spirit of tolerance even more 
remarkable than that of his master, pleaded the 
peasants’ cause with courage, dignity, and pathos. 
The temple, he said, was to them the very eye of 
nature, the symbol and manifestation of a present 
Deity, the solace of all their troubles, the holiest of 
all their joys. If it were overthrown, their dearest 
associations would he annihilated. The tie that 
linked them to the dead would he severed. The 
poetry of life, the consolation of labour, the source 
of faith, would be destroyed. 1 But these pleas were 
unavailing. Under Theodosius the Great all the 
temples were razed to the ground, and all forms of 
pagan and heretical worship absolutely prohibited. 2 

Such was the persecuting spirit displayed by the 
Christians of the fourth and fifth centuries. It is 
both interesting and important to observe how far it 
was the consequence of a theological developemeut, 
and what were the stages of that developemeut. 
The noble protests against persecution which the 
persecuted prelates had uttered form indeed a striking 
contrast to the measures I have related; hut, unfor¬ 
tunately, new circumstances produce new opinions, 
and when the bias of the will is altered, a change 
will soon be manifested in the judgment. Still, in 
justice to the persecutors, it must be admitted that 

1 Pro Templis. celebrate their worship till a.j». 

! It is said, however, that, 525, when the Bishop Rome 
notwithstanding these laws, the succeeded in procuring their 
Novatians (probably on account suppression. (Taylor, Liberty 
of the extremely slight diffe- of Prophesying , epistle dediea* 
rence that separated them from tory.) 
the orthodox) were allowed to 
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(*(3let h of Constantine were a faithful expression of 
their sentiments. But the writer who was destined 
to consolidate the whole system of persecution, to 
furnish the arguments of all its later defenders, and 
to give to it the sanction of a name that long silenced 
every pleading of mercy, and became the glory and 
the wai chword of every persecutor, was unquestion¬ 
ably Augustine, on whom more than on any other 
theologian—more perhaps even than on Dominic and 
Innocent—rests the responsibility of this fearful curse. 
A sensualist and a Manichsean, a philosopher and a 
theologian, a saint of the most tender and exquisite 
piety, and a supporter of atrocious persecution, the 
life of this Father exhibits a strange instance of tbe 
combination of the most discordant agencies to the 
developcment of a single mind, and of the influence 
of that mind over the most conflicting interests. 
Neither the unbridled passions of his youth, nor the 
extravagances of the heresy he so long maintained, 
could cloud the splendour of his majestic intellect, 
which was even then sweeping over the whole field 
of knowledge, and acquiring in the most unpropitious 
spheres new elements of strength. In the arms of 
the trail beauties of Carthage, he learned to touch 
the chords of passion with consummate skill; and 
the subtleties of Persian metaphysics, the awful pro¬ 
blems of tbe origin of evil and of the essence of tbe 
soul which he vainly sought to fathom, gave hint a 
sense of the darkness around us that coloured every 
portion of his teaching. The weight and compass of 
his genius, bis knowledge both of men and of books, 
a certain aroma of sanctity that imparted to inex¬ 
pressible cliarm to all his later writings, and a certain 
impetuosity of character that overbore every obstacle. 
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goon ma ie him. the master intellect of the Ohftrelu 
Others may have had a larger share in the construc¬ 
tion of her formularies—no one since the clays of the 
apostles infused into her a larger measure of his 
spirit. He made it his mission to map out her 
theology with inflexible precision, to develope its 
principles to their fall consequences, and to co¬ 
ordinate its various parts into one authoritative and 
symmetrical whole. Impatient of doubt, he shrank 
from no conclusion, however unpalatable: he seemed 
to exult in trampling human instincts in the dust, 
and in accustoming men to accept submissively the 
most revolting tenets. He was the most staunch 
a rut enthusiastic defender of all those doctrines that 
grow out of the habits of mind that load to persecu¬ 
tion. Ho one else had developed so fully the material 
character of the torments of hell, no one ebe her 
plunged so deeply into the speculations of prodcsti- 
narxanism, very few had dwelt so emphatically on the 
damnation of the uhbaptised. For a time he shrank 
from, and even condemned, persecution ; but he soon 
perceived in it the necessary consequence of his prin¬ 
ciples. He recanted his condemnation ; he flung his 
whole genius into the cause; he recurred to it again 
and again, and he became the framer and the repre¬ 
sentative of the theology of intolerance. 1 

Strange indeed has been the destiny of this man 1 
The most illustrious of his contemporaries, in a few 
* centuries, lost their ascendency. Their names, in¬ 
deed^ still continued in honour, their works wore read 
by monkish scholars, hut changing modes of thought 

* See his Retract, lib. ii. e. Contra Epist. Parmcniam, c, 
v, ; Epkt. xeiii. (in some edi- vii. There are mar.y other pac¬ 
tions xlviii.) cxxvii. eixxxv.; sages on the subjeet scattered 
Contra Gaudmtiurn, c. xxw ; through his ■writings. 
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fmd'fecliug soon isolated them from the sympathies 
of mankind. Alone by the power of his genius, 
Augustine traversed the lapse of ages with unfading 
influence ; but he survived to be the watchword of 
the most opposing doctrines, the promoter alike of 
the best and worst sentiments of our nature. From 
bis teaching concerning imputed righteousness, pre- 
destinarianism, and good works, the Protestants drew 
their most powerful weapons. In tbe intolerant 
rigidity of Ids doctrines, in his exaltation of autho¬ 
rity, and in the imperious character of his genius, 
Catholicism recognised her most faithful type. Both 
Sects found in his writings the purest expressions of 
their religious sentiments, and both sheltered tbeir 
intolerance beneath his name. 

The arguments by which Augustine supported per¬ 
secution were, for the most part, those which I have 
already stated. Some of them were drawn from the 
doctrine of exclusive salvation, and others from*the 
precedents of the Old Testament. It was merciful, 
he contended, to punish heretics, even by deatb, if 
this conld save them or others from the eternal stiller¬ 
ing that awaited the unconverted. Heresy was de¬ 
scribed in Scripture as a kind of adultery; it was the 
worst species of murder, being the murder of souls ; 
it was also a form of blasphemy ; and on all these 
grounds might justly be punished. If the Hew Tes¬ 
tament contained no examples of the apostles em¬ 
ploying force, this was simply because in tbeir time 
no prince had embraced Christianity. But ha(| not 
Elijah slaughtered with his own hand the prophets of 
Baal P Did not Hezekiah, and Josiah, and the king 
of Nineveh, and Nebuchadnezzar after his conversion, 
destroy by force idolatry within their dominions ; and 
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were they not expressly commended for their piety ? 
St. Augustine also seems to have originated the ap¬ 
plication of the words, ‘ Compel them to enter in,’ to 
religious persecution, 1 

It is, however, worthy of remark, that although 
Augustine defended the measures that had been taken 
against the Donatists, and although he maintained 
that heresy was the worst of' crimes, and that it 
should be punished according to its enormity, he still, 
with an amiable inconsistency, exerted himself much 
to prevent the penalty from being capital. He ex¬ 
horted, he even commanded as a bishop, those in 
authority to restrict it to banishment; ho threatened, 
that if they refused to do so, the bishops would cease 
io inform against heretics; and he laboured not un - 
successfully to save tbe lives of some who were con¬ 
demned. 2 Iii this respect the manner in which here¬ 
tics and pagans were treated presents a remarkable 
contrast. In a, passage which occurs in one of his 
letters to the Donatists, St. Augustine informs us oi 


1 Bpist. 1. Bonifacio. 

* See especially Bpist. c. 
elviii. cl is. clx. On the other 
hand, Augustine bases the right 
of punishing heresy on the enor¬ 
mity of the crime, which he 
considered greater than any 
other. (Contra Qaudeniimt, 
lib. i. c. xix.) He assimilates 
heresy to blasphemy, and says 
that blasphemy is justly pun¬ 
ished by death. ( Epist. c\\, 
ottn^wiso elxvi.) lie adduces 
as applicable precedents all the 
worst Old Testament persecu¬ 
tions, and he defends the con¬ 
demnation of some Donatists 
to death by Constantine, on the 


ground of justice, though he ap¬ 
plauds on the ground of mercy 
the remission of the sentence. 
{Contra Barmcrdanum, lib. i. c. 
viii.) Hk general view seems 
to have been that heretics might 
justly be punished by death, 
but that the orthodox should 
not exact strict justice. How¬ 
ever, he vacillated a good deal, 
and both moderate and extreme 
persecutors find much in their 
defence in his writings. lie!i- 
gions liberty he emphatically 
cursed. ‘Quid est enimpejor, 
mors anima? quam liberias erven 
ris ? ’ {Epist. clxvi.) 
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t\vo e striking facts. The first is, that, in his lime, the 1 
serif eneo of death was incurred by any one who cele¬ 
brated the rites of the religion which had a few cen- 
tmies before been universal in the empire. The 
second is, that this sentence was unanimously ap¬ 
plauded in the Christian Church. 1 

The reluctance of the clergy to sanction the death 
of heretics for a long time coexisted with the most 
earnest desire to suppress their worship by force, and 
to banish their teachers from the empire. The first 
execution of heretics in which ecclesiastics took any 
part seems to have been in a.d. 085, when sonm 
Prisoiliianisfs were put to death at the instigation of 
two obscure bishops named Ursatius and Ithacus. 
St. Ambrose, though one of the most active in pro¬ 
curing the suppression of the Jewish aud pagan wor¬ 
ship, protested strongly against this act; and Si. Mar¬ 
tin of Tours denounced it with almost passionate 
vehemence as an atrocious crime, and refused to hold 
any communion with the offending bishops. 2 The 
indignation that was excited on this occasion resulted, 
j)crhaps, hardly so much from the fact that heretics 
had been put to death, as from the part the bishops 
had taken in the transaction; for from an early period 
there was an opinion diffused through the Churdh, 
of which Tertullian and Lactantius were the principal 


1 ‘ Quis euim nostrum, quis 
vestrum non laudat leges ah 
imperatorilms datas contra sa- 
erificia paganorum? Et certe 
longe ibi poena severior consti- 
tuta cst; illius quippe impie- 
tatis capitate supplicium est.’ 
{Epist, xeiii., in some editions 
xcviii.) See Gibbon, ch. xxviii. 

2 Ampere, Hist. iUtrraire de 


la France, tom. i. pp. 310,320; 
Milman, vol. in. p. 60; Taylor, 
Liberty of Prophesying, sec. 14. 
St. Martin, however, was one of 
the most active in destrgymg 
the pagan temples, and was ac¬ 
customed in that employment 
to range over his diocese at 
the head of a perfect army of 
monks. (See Gibbon.) » 
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exponents, that a Christian should under no circifm- 
stances slay his fellow-men, either by bringing a 
capital charge, or by acting as a judg e, a soldier, or 
an executioner. When the triumph of Christianity 
had been attained, it was of course necessary that this 
rule—which, indeed, had never been generally adopted 
in its full stringency—shonld he relaxed as regards 
laymen^thit it still continued in the case of priests. 
All ecclesiastics who delivered np a culprit to the civil 
power, without supplicating the judges that he should 
not be punished by death or mutilation, were re¬ 
garded as guilty of a gross irregularity, and were in 
consequence liable to ecclesiastical censures. At first 
this rule was the expression of a pure philanthropy, 
and was intended to save the life of the accused, but 
it at last degenerated into an act of the most odious 
hypocrisy. Boniiace VIII. decided that a bishop 
might safely deliver up a culprit, though he was 
certain his intercession would not be attended to; and 
the same form of supplication continued to be em¬ 
ployed by the Inquisitors, though they had themselves 
condemned the heretic to death, and though Inno¬ 
cent VIII. had excommunicated any magistrate who 
either altered their sentence, or delayed more than 
six days in carrying it into execution. 1 

During the latter half of the fourth century, there 

' The history of this lus been Preach iu 1796. It m one of 
jsmtten in a very striking hook the most remarkable books in 
called La Tolerance eeetesia- favour of tolerance produi id by 
atiq'He et civile, by Thadeus de any priest in the 18th century. 
TraUWfcandorfF. The author Sec, too, on the form of inter- 
was a canon of 01 mute, and cession employed by the inqui- 
afterwards Bishop of Kanin- sitors, Lhaboreh. HitU-rui In- 
grate in Bohemia, The work quisi/iokis {.Amsterdam, 109iM, 
appeared ia Batin, a.;. Pavia, m pp. 365-367, 372.) 

1783, Mid was translated into 
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wore fwo causes winch contributed specially to the 
increased severity of the persecution. The first was 
the great developemont of the corporate action of the 
clergy, as evinced by the multitude of councils, A 
large proportion of these, and among others those of 
Ephesus and Constantinople, which, were esteemed 
oecumenical, called upon the civil power to banish or 
otherwise punish the heretics, 1 and their decrees had 
a considerable influence upon the government. The 
second cause was the establishment and rapid growth 
of the monastic system, which called into existence 
a body of men who, in self-denial, in singleness of 
purpose, in heroic courage, and, at the samo time, 
in merciless fanaticism, have seldom been surpassed. 
Abandoning every tie of home and friendship, dis¬ 
carding all the luxuries and most of what are doomed 
the necessaries of life, scourging and macerating their 
bodies, living in filth and loneliness and desolation, 
wandering half-starved and lialf-naked through the 
deserts with the wild beasts for their only com¬ 
panions, the early monks almost extinguished every 
natural sentiment, and emancipated themselves as for 
as is possible from the conditions of humanity. 3 Am¬ 
bition, and wealth, and ease, and all the motives that 
tell most powerfully upon mankind, were to them 
unmeaning words. No reward could bribe t hem, no 
danger could appal them, no affection could move 
them. They had learned to embrace misery with 
a passionate love. They enjoyed a ghastly pleasure 
in multiplying forms of loathsome penance, and in 
trampling upon every natural desire. Their imagina. 

1 On the influence of the relli, 8ur FInmimtion. 
Councils, see Palmer On the 2 Fide St. Jerome, passim. 
Church, vol. ii. p. 333; Muza- 
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hi ‘Italy, soem to have been all or nearly all who 
poripbed for heresy during several centuries before 
' flie Albigenses. Catholicism wag then perfectly in 
accordance with the intellectual wants of Europe. 
It was not a tyranny, for fho intellectual latitude it 
permitted was fully commensurate with the wants of 
the people. It was not a sect or an isolated influence 
acting in the midst of Europe and forming one weight 
in the balance of power, but rather an all-pervasive 
energy animating and vivifying the whole social 
system ■ A certain unity of type was then manifested, 
which Ijos never been restored. The corporations, 
the guilds, the feudal system, the monarchy, the 
social habits of the people, their laws, their studies, 
their very amusements, all grew out of ecclesiastical 
teaching, embodied ecclesiastical modes of thought, 
exhibited the same general tendencies, and presented 
countless points of contact or of analogy. All of 
them were strictly congruous. The Church was the 
very heart of Christendom, and the spirit that radi¬ 
ated from her penetrated into all the relations of life, 
and coloured the institutions it did not create. In 


such a condition of society, heresies were almost im¬ 
possible. For while tbe particular form that a heresy 
assumes may be dependent upon circumstances that 


fuisee combustum et rem ges* 
taro laudat. Et propter impiam 
at quo seelestam disciplinam 
Temp]arii concremati fuerunt. 
. . . Et jBasilius tm-etieus 
common suffragio combustus 
fuit, sicuti Zonaxas retnlit in 
imperio Alexii Connieni; alibi 
quo-pie liseretiei jam olim vivi 
cremati sunt, quemadroodum 
Paulus TEmilius, lib. vi, de Re¬ 


bus Erancoruro, retnlit. Item 
constitutionibus Siculus cavetur 
ut vivi hseretiei in congpectu 
populi co m Imran to, fi am m am m* 
commissi judieio. Q,uod legibua 
quoque Hispanis eonsfct.utom 
et consuetudme jam prioem rc- 
eepturo est’ (Xte Catholiem In- 
sitiutioniim [Bom®. 

363, 364). 
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* are peculiar to the heresiarch, the existence a*tnl 
success of heretical teaching always proves that the 
tone of thought or measure of probability prevailing * 
at the time has begun to diverge from the tone of 
thought or measure of probability of orthodoxy. As 
long as a church is so powerful as to form the Intel, 
lectual condition of the age, to supply the standing- 
point from which every question is viewed, its 
authority will never be disputed. It will reflect so 
perfectly tbe general conceptions of the people, that 
no difficulties of detail will seriously disturb it. This 
ascendency was gained by rnediasval Catholicity more 
completely + han by any other system before or since, 
and the stage of civilisation that resulted from it 
was one of the moat important in the evolutions of 
society. By consolidating the heterogeneous and 
anarchical elements that succeeded the dow ufali of the 
Roman Empire; by infusing into Christendom the 
conception of it bond of unity that is superior to tbe 
divisions of nationhood, and of a moral tic that is 
superior to force; by softening slavery into serfdom, 
and preparing the way for the ultimate emancipation 
of labour, Catholicism laid the very foundations of 
' modern civilisation. Herself the most admiiable of 
all organisations, there was formed beneath her in- 
** fluenee a vast network of organisations, political, mu¬ 
nicipal, and social, which supplied a large proportion 
of the materials of almost every modern structure. 

* But though in many respects admirable and useful, 
this stage was manifestly transitory. It could only 
exist 1?y the suppression of all critical spirit, by a 
complete paralysis of tire speculative faculties. It 
was associated with conceptions of the government of 
the universe, the history of the past, and the prospects 
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of \he future, that were fundamentally false, and must 
necessarily have been dissolved by advancing know¬ 
ledge. As soon as the revival of learning commenced, 
as soon as the first pulsations of intellectual life were 
felt, the movement of decomposition began. From 
that moment Catholicism, aiming at an impossible 
immobility, became the principle of retrogression. 
From that moment she employed all the resources 
that her position and her great services had given 
her, to arrest the expansion of the human mind, to 
impede the circulation of knowledge, and to quench 
the lamp of liberty in blood. It was in the course of 
the twelfth century that this change was manifested, 
and in the beginning of tbe next century the system 
of coercion -was matured. In 1208, Innocent HI. 
established the Inquisition. In 1209, De Montfort 
began the massacre of the Albigenses. In 1215, the 
Fourth Council of the Lateran enjoined all rulers, * as 
they desired to be esteemed faithful, to swear a public 
oath that they would labour earnestly, and to the full 
extent of their power, to exterminate from their 
dominions all those who were branded as heretics by 
the Church.’ 1 

It is in itself evident, and it is abundantly proved 
by history, that the virulence theologiana will display 


1 The fourth Council of the 
Lateran is esteemed cecumenieal 
in the Church of Borne, and ex¬ 
ercised very great influence both 
on this account and because it 
was tbe Council which first de¬ 
fined the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation. Its decree on Per¬ 
secution, however, had been 
anticipated by the Council of 
Avignon, in 1209, which en¬ 
joined all bishops to call upon 


the civil power to exterminate 
heretics (Bohrbacher, Hist, de 
V^lgUse cathokque , tom. xvii. 
p. 220). The bull of Innocent 
III. threatened any prince who 
refused to extirpate heretics 
from his realm with extbmmu- 
nication, and with the forfeiture 
of his dominions. See the text 
in Eymericus, DvFectorivm In- 
guintor-um (Bomse, 1578), p. 60. 
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towards tliose who differ from them, will depend 
chiefly on the degree in which the dogmatic side of 
their system is developed. • See how these Christians* 
love one another/ was the just and striking ex¬ 
clamation of the heathen in the first eentuiy. ‘ There 
are no wild beasts so ferocious as Christians who 
differ concerning their faith/ Avas the equally striking 
and probably equally just exclamation of the heathen 
in the fourth century. And the reason of this dif¬ 
ference is manifest. In the first century there Avas, 
properly speaking, scarcely any theology, no system 
of elaborate dogmas authoritatively imposed upon 
the conscience. Neither the chmactcr of the union 
of two natures in Christ, noi v the doctrine of the 
aionoment. nor the extent of the authority of the 
Church, had been determined Avith precision, and 
the whole stress of religious sentiment was directed 
towards the worship of a moral ideal, and the cul¬ 
tivation of moral qualities. But in the fourth century 
men were mainly occupied Avith innumerable subtle 
and minute questions of theology, to Avhich they 
attributed a transcendent importance, and which in 
a great measure diverted them minds from moral 
considerations. However strongly the Homoourians 
and Homoiousians Avere opposed to each other on 
other points, they were at least perfectly agreed that 
the adherents of the wrong vowel could not possibly 
get to heaven, and that the highest eoneeiv&bV 
Virtues were futile when associated with error. In 
the twelfth century, tvhen persecution recommenced, 
the dogmatic or ecclesiastical elenu ut had been still 
farther aggrandised by the immense development ol 
ecclesiastical ceremonies, and the violence with which 
it was defended was proportionally unscrupulous. 
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Tlifc reluctance to shod blood winch had m honour¬ 
ably distinguished the Fathers completely passed 
'away, or, if wo find any trace of it, it is only in 
the quibble by which the Chtirch referred the exe¬ 
cution of her mandates to the civil magistrate, who, 
as wo hare seen, was not permitted to delay that 
execution for more than six days, under pain of ex- 
communication. Almost all Europe, for many cen¬ 
turies, was inundated with blood, which was shed at 
the direct instigation or with the full approval of the 
ecclesiastical authorities, and under the t pressure of 
a public opinion that was directed by the Catholic 
clergy, and was the exact measure of their influence. 

That the Church of Home has shed more innocent 
blood than any other institution that lias ever existed 
among mankind, will be questioned by no Prot es Unit 
who has a competent knowledge of history. The 
memorials, indeed, of many of her persecutions are 
now so scanty, that it is impossible to form a com¬ 
plete conception of the multitude of her victims, 
and it is quite certain that no powers of imagination 
can adequately realise their sufferings. Iflorente, 
who had free access to the archives of the Spanish 
Inquisition, assures us that by that tribunal alone 
more than SI,000 persons were burnt., and more than 
290,000 condemned to punishments less severe than " 
death. 1 The number of those who were put to death 

1 Llorente, HUt. dc tiny ini- one time secretary in the Inqui- 
tion, tom. iv. pp. 271, 272. sition, and having during the* 

This does not include those occupation by the French had 
who perished by the branches access to all the seeret^paperB 
of the Spanish Inquisition of the tribunal, will always be 
in Mexico, Lima, Carllia- the highest authority. One 
gena, the Indies, Sicily, Sar- would fain hope, however (and 
dinia, Oran, and Malta. Llo- it is very probable), that these 
rente having been himself at figures are overstated, and 
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for their religion in the Netherlands alone, in* the 
reign of Charles V., has been estimated by a very 
high authority at 50,000, 1 and at least half as many 
polished under his son. 2 And when to these me¬ 
morable instances we add the innumerable less con¬ 
spicuous executions that took place, from the victims 
of CJbarlemagne to the freethinkers of the seventeen! h 
century, when we recollect that after the mission of 
Dominic the area of the persecution comprised nearly 
the whole of Christendom, and that its triumph was 
in some districts so complete as to destroy eveiy 
memorial of the contest, the most callous nature 
must recoil with horror from the spectacle. BVr 
these atrocities were not perpetrated in the brief 
paroxysms of a reign of terror, or by the hands of 
obscure sectaries, but were inflicted by a triumphal.! 
Church, with every circumstance of solemnity an 1 
deliberation. Nor did the victims perish by a rapid 
and painless death, but by one which was ca refill r' 




Prescott has detected two or 
three instances of exaggeration 
in the calculations on which 
they are based. (F erdinand and 
habi.ila, \ol. hi, pp. 492, 493.) 
It appears from Mariana {De 
Rebus Rispatvhe, xxiv. 17) that 
2,000 persons were burnt by the 
Spanish Inquisition under Tor- 
quemada alone. An old his¬ 
torian, named Bernaldez, says 
that 700 were burnt at Seville 
between 1482-1489; and an 
inscription placed over the door 
of thtLlnquisiUon of Seville in 
1524, declares that nearly 1,000 
persons had been burnt since 
the expulsion of the Jews in 
1482. (Llorente, tom. i. pp. 273 
-275,) 

vob. u. u 


1 Sarpi, Hist, of Council </ 
{'rent. Grothis says 100,000, 

• ! Upon the 16 th of February, 
1568, a sentence of the Holy 
Office condemned all the JiJn- 
Utants of the Netherlands tt 
death as heretics. From th ; -» 
universal doom only a few per¬ 
sons especially named were i \- 
eepted. A proclamation of tiw 
king, dated ten days later, con¬ 
firmed this decree of the Inqui¬ 
sition and ordered ir to be car¬ 
ried into instant execution. . . . 
Three millions of people, men, 
women, and children, were sen¬ 
tenced to the scaffold in three 
lines.’ (Motley's Rise of tie 
Dutch Republic, rol.ii. p. 155.) 
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stslecAod as among the most poignant that man can 
suffer. They were usually burnt alive. They were 
burnt alive not unfrequently by a slow fire. 1 They 
wore burnt alive after their constancy had been tried 
by the most excruciating agonies that minds fertile in 
torture could devise. 2 This was the physical torment 


’ One of the advantages of 
this being that the victim had 
more time for repentance. The 
following edifying anecdote is 
from Eymoricus: ‘In Catha- 
Jonia, in eivitate Barcbinon, 
fuerunt tres hseretici, nt impe- 
nitentes sed non relapsi, traditi 
braehio saeculari; et cum onus 
eorum qui erat sacerdos fuisset 
igni expositas, et ex uno latere 
jam aliqualiter adustus, clama- 
vit quod edneeretur, quia vole- 
bat abjunite, et poenitebat. Et 
sic factum est: verum si bene 
vel male, nescio.’ ( Bireetorimn 
Inqmsitortim, p. 335.) Cast el) io 
notices in his time the bitter 
complaints of some zealous 
theologians ‘ si quern videaufc 
strangulari, ac non vivum lentA 
fhimmk torrori.’ (Gluten, Be 
Ilceretieis persequendis [1610]: 
Preface of Martin Bollius.) See 
for a very horrible instance 
(produced, however, by aggra¬ 
vated circumstances), Sessa, 
Be Jndeeis (Turin, 1717), p. 96. 
1 may mention here that Ey- 
merieus was an Inquisitor in 
Arragon about 1368. His Bi- 
rectorium was printed at Bar¬ 
celona as early as 1503; it 
passed through a great many 
editions, aud with the Commen¬ 
taries of Pegna was long the 
standing guide of the Inquisi¬ 
tion. The admiring biographer 


of Ey mericus sums up his elaim s* 
upon posterity in one happy 
sentence: ‘Hme magna est et 
postrema viri latts, enm acri 
odio hseretieos omues habuisse.’ 
Independently of its value as 
throwing light upon the Inqui¬ 
sition in its earlier stages, this 
book is remarkable as giving 
a singularly clear view of the 
heresies of the time. I have 
not met anywhere else with so 
satisfactory a review of the 
opinions of Averroes, In addi¬ 
tion to the brief sketch prefixed 
to the Bireetorimn, there is a 
full history of the life of Ey- 
mericus (which was rather re¬ 
markable) in Touron, Hut. deg 
Hommes illustres de Fordre de 
Saint. Bominique. 

* The tortures of the Inqui¬ 
sition I have noticed in the last 
chapter ; hut I may add that 
this mode of examination wag 
expressly enjoined by Pope In¬ 
nocent IV. in a bull beginning 
‘ Teneatur prseterea potestas 
seu rector omnes hseretieos quos 
eaptos habuerit cogere dtra 
membri diminutionem et mortis 
periculum tanquam vere latrones 
et homieidas animarum, fares 
Sacramentorum Dei et fidci 
Christianae, errores snos ex- 
presse fateri et aceusare alios 
naereticos.’ Clement IV. issued 
a bull nearly in the same terms 
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inflicted on those who dared to exercise their reason 
in the pursuit of truth; but what language can 
describe, and what imagination can conceive, the 
mental suffering that accompanied it ? For in those 
days the family was divided against itself. The ray 
of Conviction often fell upon a single member, leaving 
all others untouched. The victims wbo died for 
heresy were not,- like those who died for witchcraft, 
solitary and doting women, but wore usually men in 
tbe midst of active life, and often in the first flush of 
youthful enthusiasm, and those who loved them best 
were firmly convinced that their agonies upon earth 
were but the prelude of eternal agonies hereafter.' 
This was especially the case with weak women, who 
feel most acutely the sufferings of others, and around 
whose minds the clergy had most successfully wound 


(Eymerieus, Appendix, p. 9). 
it Was decided by the Inquisi¬ 
tors that even a heretic who 
•onfesH'd his guilt might be 
tortured to discover his accom¬ 
plices (Carena, Be Inquixitione 
(Lugduni, 1649], pp. 69-73). 
The rule was that the tortures 
were not to be repeated, but it 
was decided that they might he 
eontimud through three days: 
‘ Si qusestionatus decenter no- 
luerit fateri veritatem ... po¬ 
tent ad terrorem, vel etiam ad 
veritatem, aeeunda dies vel 
sertia assignan ad continuan- 
dum torments, non ad iteran- 
dum, qtlia iterari non debent, 
nisi gov'ts supervenientibus in- 
dieiis contra eum, quia tunc 
possunt; sed continuari non 
prohibentur.’ (Eymerieus, p. 
314.) Paramo, a Sicilian In¬ 
quisitor, assures us that the 


Inquisition was, like the good 
Samaritan, pouring into lit 
wounded country the wine ol r 
wholesome severity mingle ! 
with the oil of mercy. He was 
also of opinion that it resembled 
the Jewish tabernacle, in which 
the rod of Aaron and the manna 
(of mercy) lay side by side. (Be 
Origin. Inq. p. 153.) 

1 The foil owing is part of the 
sentence pronounced upon the 
relapsed heretic: ‘ Tu in repro- 
bum sensum data, maligno 
spiritu ductus pariter et seduc- 
tus, pr&eligisti torqueri diris 
etperpetuis cruciatibus in in- 
fernum, et hie temporalibus ig- 
nibus corporaliter consumarL 
quam adhierendo eonsilio sanion 
ab erroribus damnabilibus ae 
pestiferis resilire.’ (Evmcricus. 
p. S37.) 
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iheir*toils, Tt is horrible, it is appalling to reflect 
what the mother, the wife, the sister, the daughter of 
fclie heretic must have suffered from this teaching. 
She saw the body of him who was dearer to her than 
life, dislocated and writhing and quivering with pain ; 
she watched the slow fire creeping from limb to 
limb till it had swathed him in a sheet of agony, and 
when at last the scream of anguish had died away, 
and the tortured body was at rest, she was told that 
all this was acceptable to the God she served, and 
was hut a faint image of the sufferings He would 
inflict through eternity upon the dead. Nothing was 
wanting to give emphasis to the doctrine. It rang 
from every pulpit. It was painted over every altar. 
The Spanish heretic was led to the flames in a dress 
covered with representations of devils and of frightful 
tortures to remind the spectators to the very last of 
the doom that awaited hint. 

All this is very horrible, but it is only a small part 
of the misery which the persecuting spirit of Borne 
has produced. Tor, judging by the ordinary measure 
of human courage, for every man who dared to avow 
his principles at the stake, there must have been 
many who believed that by such an avowal alone they 
could save their souls, but who were nevertheless 
scared either by the prospect of their own sufferings, 
or of the destitution of their children, 1 who passed 

1 It was the invariable rule blasphemously terms the First 
to confiscate the entire property Inquisitor) deprived both Adam 
of the impenitent heretic, a rule and his descendants of the Gar- 
whieh Paramo justifies on the den of Eden. The childpjtti of 
ground that the crime of the the heretic were thus left ab- 
heretio is so groat that some- solutely destitute, and with a 
thing of his impurity falls stigma upon them teat in the 
upon all related to him, and fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
that the Almighty (whom he. was sufficient to shut them the 
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their lives in one long series of hypocritical Observ¬ 
ances, and studied falsehoods, and at last, with minds 
degraded by habitual deception, sank hopeless and 
terrorstricken into the grave. 1 And besides all these 
things, we have to remember that the spirit which 


from all sympathy, from all 
eharity, and from all hope. 
The drought that those who 
were most dear to him would 
probably be abandoned either 
to starvation or to the life of 
the prostitute wasdoubtless one 
of the most acute pangs of the 
martyr, and the hope of pre¬ 
venting such a catastrophe erne 
of the most powerful induce¬ 
ments to recant. In this rule 
we have also an explanation of 
those trials of dead men for 
heresy which the Catholic clergy 
so frequently instituted. Pro¬ 
testants sometimes regard these 
simply r,s displays of impotent 
malice. Nothing, however, can 
be more false. They had the 
very intelligible object of rob¬ 
bing the children of the dead. 
‘Juste enim proceditur contra 
defuuotos hsereticos. Primo, ut 
memorla ejus damnatur. fee- 
cundo, ut bona illius per fiscum 
ab hseredibus defuncts seu a 
quibuslibet aliis posse^soribus 
auferantur.’ (Paramo. De Orip. 
et I’rofjresm Sand! Inqvisitiorns 
[Madrid, 1598], p. -588.) The 
confiscation of the goods of the 
heretic . was authorised by a 
bull of Innocent III. ton the 
groind that children are in the 
jiiv'me judgments often punish¬ 
ed for Use offences of their fa¬ 
thers'), and again by Alexander 
IV. (Eymcricus, pp. 58,59, 64.) 


old ecclesiastical lawyer gives a 
vivid picture of the ferocity 
displayed towards the children 
of heretics : Ipsi filii hseretico- 
rum adeo sunt effeeti a jure 
ineapaees et inkabiles ad sue- 
cedendum patri, quod illi etiarn 
in uno nummo sucredere non 
possunt: immo semper debent 
in miseria et ege,state sordescerc 
sicut filii reoruni eri minis bes;o 
majestatk humane?, -adeo quoi 
nibil aiiud eis sit linquendum. 
nisi sola viU quas ex mseiicor- 
dia largitur, et talcs t sse deheni 
in hoc man do ut ms vita sk 
supplicium et mors solatium 
(Parinaeius, Be c> Pj~ 

nit, p. 200: Verke lotO.i 
However, it was provided that 
children who their 

parents preserved th-ir inheri¬ 
tance. On the hiws r< suiting 
from these notions, s*? Pres¬ 
cott, Fcrdv-and nod J-abeU*Tt, 
vol. i. pp. 262, 2t>3, 

1 Before opt reding in ar,\ 
district, the Tnquieitois always 
made a proclaim.:,• u offering 
pardon under cenam condition- 
to those who ecu f<“->td and re¬ 
tracted their htius.es within 
thirty or forty day-. Mariana 
says that when this j - via mo- 
lion was made, ' n the first es¬ 
tablishment of tin In position 
in Andalusia, 17,C0(> ea&ntv 
lions followtd, \]f> h* iss Hi*- 
pania, lib. xxtv. t. 1 7-) 
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was ihanifested in acts of detailed persecution had 
often swept over a far wider sphere, and produced 
sufferings not perhaps so excruciating, but far more 
extensive. We have to recollect those frightful 
massacres, perhaps the most fearful the world haft 
ever seen: the massacre of the ATbigenses which iv 
pope had instigated, or the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew for which a pope returned solemn thanks 
to Heaven. We have to recollect those religious 
wars which reproduced themselves century after 
century with scarcely diminished fury, which turned 
Syria into an Aceldama, which inundated with blood 
the fairest lands of Europe, which blasted the pro¬ 
sperity and paralysed the intellect of many a noble 
nation, and which planted animosities in Europe that 
two hundred years have been unable altogether to 
destroy. Nor should we forget the hardening effects 
that must have been produced on the minds of the 
spectators who at every royal marriage in Spain were 
regaled by the public execution of heretics, or who 
were summoned to the great square of Toulouse to 
contemplate the straggles of four hundred witches 
in the flames. When we add together all .these 
various forms of sxifferkig, and estimate all their 
aggravations, when we think that the victims of 
these persecutions were usually men who were not 
only entirely guiltless, but who proved themselves by 
their very deaths to be endowed with most transcen¬ 
dent and heroic virtues, and when we still farther 
consider that all this was but part of one vast con¬ 
spiracy to check the developement of the human 
mind, and to destroy that spirit of impartial and un¬ 
restricted enquiry which is the very first condition 
of progress as of truth; when we consider all these 
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tilings, it can surely be no exaggeration to say* that 
the Church of Rome has inflicted a greater amount 
of unmerited suffering than any other religion tilde, 
has ever existed among mankind. To complete the 
picture, it is only necessary to add that these things 
were done in the name of the Teacher who said: ‘ By 
this shall all men know that ye arc my disciples, that 
ye love one another.’ 

But while the preeminent atrocity of the persecu¬ 
tions of the Church of Rome is fully admitted, nothing 
can be more grossly disingenuous or untrue than to 
represent persecution as her peculiar taint. She perse¬ 
cuted to the full extent of the power of her clergy, and 
that power was very great. The persecution of which 
every Protestant Church was guilty was measured by 
the same rule, but clerical influence in Protestant 
countries was comparatively weak. The Protestam 
persecutions were never so sanguinary as those of 1h- 
Catholics, but the principle was affirmed quite vy 
strongly, was acted on quite as constantly, and wa* 
defended quite as pertinaciously by the clergy. In 
Germany, at the time of the protestation of Spires, 
when the name of Protestant was assumed, the Lu¬ 
theran princes absolutely prohibited the celebration 
of mass within their dominions. In England a 
similar measure was passed as early as Edward VI. 1 
On the accession of Elizabeth, and before the Catholics 
had given any signs of discontent, a law was made 
prohibiting any religious service other than the 
Prayer Book; the penalty for the third offence being 
imprisonment for life; while another law imposed a 
tine on anyone who abstained from the Anglican 


' HaJliiiti, Cohst. 
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servSoe, The Presby terians through a long succes¬ 
sion of reign b were imprisoned, branded, mutilated, 
scourged, and exposed in the pillory. Many Catholics 
under false pretences were tortured and hung. Ana¬ 
baptists and Arians wore burnt alive. 1 In Ireland, 


1 ITallum, Const.-Hist. And 
then in 1562 it was enacted, 
that all who hud ever gra¬ 
duated at the universities or 
received holy orders, all law¬ 
yers, all magistrates, must take 
the oath of supremacy when 
tendered to them, under pain 
of forfeiture or imprisonment 
during the royal pleasures; 
and if after three months they 
refused to take the oath when 
again tendered to them, they 
were guilty of high treason and 
condemned to death. Now the 
discontent of the Catholics 
might be a very good reason 
for making them hike the oath 
of allegiance, which is simply 
a test of loyalty. It might 
even be a reason for making 
the oath of supremacy obliga¬ 
tory ou those who for the future 
aspired to offices of importance 
—in other words, for excluding 
the Catholics from such offices ; 
but to pass a retrospective law 
which made almost every edu¬ 
cated Roman Catholic, if ho 
refused to take an oath which 
was absolutely and confessedly 
irreconcilable with the doc¬ 
trines of his Church, liable to 
be punished with death, was as 
sweeping a measure of persecu¬ 
tion as any that history records. 
And this was done many years 
before the bull which deposed 
Elizabeth. The misconceptions 
which ignorance, and worse than 


ignorance, accumulated around 
this subject have been so com¬ 
pletely dispelled by Hallani and 
Macaulay that I will only add 
one remark. The principal 
apology which was published 
for the policy of Elizabeth to¬ 
wards the Catholics, was Bishop 
Bilson's Christian. Subjection, 
in 1585. In that w r ork the co¬ 
ercive laws were openly justi¬ 
fied on the ground of the abso¬ 
lute sinfulness of toleration 
(pp. 16-29). Nor was it merely 
the public profession of error 
which was rightly prohibited. 
This distinction the Bishop 
indignantly repudiates. ‘ No 
corner is so secret,’ he says, 
addressing the Catholics, ‘ no 
prison so close, but your im¬ 
piety there suffered doth offend 
God, infect others, and confirm 
your own frowardness. If your 
religion be good, w% shouldit 
lack ehurclies ? If it be naught, 
why should it have chambers ? 
A Christian prince may not 
pardon or wink at your false¬ 
hood ’ (p. 26). See also ou the 
duty of intolerance, pp. 16-29. 
Milner, in his Letters to a Pre¬ 
bendary, has collected much 
evidonce on the subject. There 
is much truth as well as Hitter 
eloquence in the taunt of an 
old persecuted Puritan, when 
he denounced Anglicanism as 
‘ the Church that is planted in 
the blood of her mother. 
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the religion of the immense majority of the people 
waft banned and proscribed, and when in 1626 the 
Government manifested some slight wish to. grant it 
partial relief, nearly all the Irish Protestant bishops, 
under the presidency of Usher, assembled to protest 
in a solemn resolution against the indulgence. ‘ The 
religion of Papists, ’ they said, £ is superstitions, then- 
faith and doctrine erroneous and heretical; their 
Church in respect of both apostatical. To give them 
therefore a toleration, or to consent that they may 
freely exercise their religion, and profess their faith 
and doctrine, is a grievous sin .’ x In Scotland, 
during nearly the whole period that the Stuarts 
were on the throne of England, a persecution rival¬ 
ling in atrocity almost any on record was directed 
by the English Government, at the instigation of 
the Scotch bishops, and with the approbation of the 
English Church, against all who repudiated episco¬ 
pacy. If a conventicle was held in a house, the 
preacher was liable to be put to death. If it was 
held in the open air, both minister and people in¬ 
curred the same fate. The Presbyterians were limited 
like, criminals over the mountains. Their curs were 
torn from the roots. They were branded with hot 
irons. Their fingers were wrenched asunder by the 
thumbkins. The bones of their legs were shattered 
in the boots. Women were scourged publicly through 
the streets. Multitudes were transported to Bur- 
Wioes, infuriated soldiers w’ere let loose upon them, 
and encouraged to exercise all their ingenuity in 
torturing them.® Nor was it only the British Go- 

1 Eirington, Life of Usher, summary of tbs laws against 
vet i. p. 73, Nonconformists in England, 

* For the dwell instances of Neals Histi'ry of (M Puritans 
j&e persecution in Scotland, son vol. ii. pp. 695-6D6. 
p Woshcw's History ; and for a 
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vei'nmont, or the zealous advocates of episcopacy* 
who manifested this spirit. When the Beforem^ion 
triumphed in Scotland, one of its first fruits was a 
law prohibiting any priest from celebrating, or any 
worshipper from hearing mass, under pain of the con¬ 
fiscation of his goods for the first offence, of exile for 
the second, and of death for the third, 1 That the 
Queen of Scotland should be permitted to hear mass 
in her own private chapel, was publicly denounced 
as an intolerable evil. 4 One mass,’ exclaimed Knox, 
( is more fearful to me than if 10,000 armed enemies 
were landed in any part of the realm.’ 2 In France, 
when the government of certain towns was conceded 
to the Protestants, they immediately employed their 
power to suppress absolutely the Catholic worship, 
to prohibit any Protestant from attending a marriage 
or a funeral that was celebrated by a priest;, io put 
down all mixed marriages, and to persecute to the 
full extent of their power those who hud abandoned 
their creed. 3 In Sweden, all who dissented from 
any article of the Confession of Augsburg were at 
once banished. 4 In Protestant Switzerland nume¬ 
rous Anabaptists perished by drowning; the free¬ 
thinker Greutilis by the axe; Servetus, and a convert 
to Judaism, by the flames. 8 In America, the colonists 
wbo were driven from their own land by persecution, 
not only proscribed the Catholics, but also persecuted 
the Quakers—tbe most inoffensive of a,11 sects—with 

1 Buckle, Hisi. , vol. ii. p. 4 Macaulay, Essays, vol. ii. 

231; McKenzie, Laws of Soot- p. 140 ; J/aing, Sweden . 
land. 5 The religious policy of the 

2 McCrie, Life of Knox (ed. Swiss -Protestants has lately 

1840), p. 246. been well treated by M* Barm 

s Much evidence of this is in his Very interesting work La 
collected in Buckle, vol. i, pp. Martyrs de la librefemes. 
609-523. 
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atrocious severity. 1 If Holland was somewhat mort? 
tolerant, it was early remarked, that while the liberty 
allowed there was unusually great, the power accorded 
to the clergy was unusually small. 2 As late as 1690 
a synod was held at Amsterdam, consisting partly 
of Dutch, and partly of French and English ministers 
who were driven to Holland by persecution, and in 
that synod the doctrine that the magistrate has no 
right to crush heresy and idolatry by the civil power, 
was nnanimously pronounced to be ‘ false, scandalous, 
and pernicious. 5 3 When Descartes went to Holland, 
the reformed clergy directed against him all the force 
of their animosity, and the accusation by wliicb they 
endeavoured to stir up the civil power against the 
author of the most sublime of all modern proofs of 
the existence of the Deity, was atheism. 1 The right 
of the civil magistrate to punish heresy was main¬ 
tained by the Helvetic, Scottish, Belgie, and Saxon 
Confessions. 5 Luther, in reply to Philip of Hesse, 
distinctly asserted it; 6 Calvin, Beza, and Jurien. all 
wrote books on the lawfulness of persecution. Knox, 


1 Sea Bancroft’a Hubery of 
America. 

1 Temple. On the United 
Proiinees. 

3 Bayle, a tf.Avpuiinc, note h. 
too, on the general intoler¬ 
ance of the Dutch clergy, Hal- 
lain, Hist, of Lit., vol. iii. p. 289. 

* Biog. Knit*., art. Descarks ; 
Vojtaire (Leiires pinlosophigitf:-, 
siv.'h Consider! rg the writings 
(it Descartes, this !s perhaps 
(be most Jterpofcf crons accusa¬ 
tion ever brought against a 
philosopher, if wr except one of 
which Ximiteus wag the victim. 
8»une good jsMjile in Sweden 
desired, it is said, to have his 


system of botany suppress*. J, 
because it was based upon the 
discovery of the sexes of the 
plants, and was then fort cal¬ 
culated to inflame the minus rf 
youth. (Oioja, FPoaojia vdte 
Slatifiira, tom. ii, p. SS9.) 

5 Palmer, On tin Chunh.xcL 
i. p. S80. 

* And also in n-ph to the 
Witttnborg tbeologi.-ir-. At an 
earlier period, when hh trans¬ 
lation of the New Testament 
was proscribed, he had :tdvo- 
(Mt ed toleration. Poe a Jtiii 
view of his sent intents, sec 
Honi-vV Life if Ce'trm, vol, tL 
pp.jf32-.si-i 
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appealing i,o the Old Testament, declared that those 
who were guilty of idolatry might justly be put to 
death. 1 Oraumer and Ridley, as well as four other 
bishops, formed the commission in the reign of 
Edward VI. for trying and condemning Anabaptists. 
The only two exceptions to this Spirit among the 
leaders of the Reformation, seem to have been Zuin- 
glius and Soeinus. The first was always averse to 


1 McCrie's Life of Knox, p. 
246. It is in liis Appellation 
that this groat apostle of mur¬ 
der most fully expounded his 
views : ‘ None provoking tho 
’people to idolatrie oght to bo 
exempted from the punishment 
of death. . . . The wholo tribes 
did in verie dede execute that 
sharp judgment against the 
tribe of Benjamin for a lesse 
offense than for idolatrie. And 
tho same oght to be done 
wheresoever Christ Jesus and 
his Evangil) is so receaved in 
any reulme province or citie 
that the magistrates and people 
have solemnly avowed and pro¬ 
mised to defend the same, as 
under King Edward of late 
days was done in England. In 
such places, I say, it is not 
only lawful to punish to the 
death such as labour to subvert 
the true religion, but the ma¬ 
gistrates and people are bound 
to do so onless they wil pro¬ 
voke the wrath of G-od against 
themselves. .... And there¬ 
fore, my Lordes, to return to 
you, Being that God hath 
armed your handes with the 
sworde of justice, seeing tliat 
Ills law most streatly com- 


mandeth idolaters and fals 
prophotes to be punished with 
death, and that you be placed 
above your subjects to reigne 
as fathers over their children, 
and further seing that not 
only I, but with me manie 
thousand famous, godiie, and 
learned persons, accuso your 
By shoppes and the whole rab- . 
ble of the Papistical dergie of 
idolatrie, of mart her, and of 
blasphemie against God com¬ 
mitted | it appertained to your 
Honours to be vigilant and 
carofull in so weigh tie a matter. 
The question is not of earthly 
substance, but of the glorie of 
God, and of the salvation of 
yourselves.’ (Knox’s Works, 
Laing’s edition, vob iv. pp. 
500-516.) In 1572 the two 
houses of Convocation implored**' 
Elizabeth to put Mary Queen 
of Scots to death, alleging 
among other reasons that she 
had endeavoured to sedt.ee 
God’s people to idolatry, and 
that according to tl^s Old Tes¬ 
tament all wno did so should 
be put to death. (Fronde's 
Hist, of England, vol. x. pp. 
360-362.) 
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persecution.' The second was so distinctively the 
apostle of toleration, that this was long regarded aa 
One of the peculiar doctrines of his sect. 9 With these 
exceptions, all the most eminent Reformers advocated 
persecution, and in nearly every country where their 
boasted Reformation triumphed, the result is to be 
mainly attributed to coercion. 3 When Calvin burnt 
Servetus for his opinions on the Trinity, this, which, 


1 This is noticed by Hallam 
and other writers. 

* Tims, for example, Jurieu, 
the great antagonist of Bos- 
suet. die most eminent French 
minister in Holland (he was 
pastor of Rotterdam), and cer¬ 
tain ly one of the mod distin- 
gir'shed Protestants of his day, 
calls universal toleration, ‘ C’e 
dogme sodnien, le plus dan- 
geveux de tons ceux de la 
sects sooinienno, puisqu’il va a 
miner le christianisme et a 
5t;iblir l'indiffurenco des reli¬ 
gions.’ (Droits des dmu Sou- 
tv rains en matiere de Eclfyion, 
la Conscience et VExperience 
[Rotterdam, 1687],p. 14.) This 
work (which was publi-hed 
anonymously) was written in 
reply to the Contrains-ks d‘m- 
Irer of Bayle, with the rather 
^ unnecessary object of showing 
that the French Protestants re¬ 
pudiated the tolerant maxims 
of that great writer. 

4 S I commend the following 
passage to the special attention 
of my readers: ‘ Peut-on nier 
qae le paganisme est tom be 
dans le monde par 1’autorite 
des ©mperenrs ronmms? On 

r ot assurer sans U’mt'rit^ que 
paganisme soroit encore de- 
bout, et que les tj'ois quarts de 


l’Europe seroient encore payens 
si Constantin et ses suecessours 
n’avoient empioiti leur autorite 
pour l’abolir. 3Iais, je vous 
prie. de quelles voies Dieu 
s’est-il servi dads ees derniers 
sifecles pour retablir la v6ritable 
religion dans l’Oceident ? Lt* 
rois de Suede, ceux de Bane- 
marck, ceux d’Angleterre, les 
magi strata souver.iins de Suis«e, 
des Pai’s-Bas, des villes lihres 
d’Allemagne, les princes elec 
teurs, et autres princes sou- 
verains de 1‘empire, nonl-ils 
pas ejnploid leur autorite pour 
abnttre lePapbme? . . . £n 
Verito il faut &ie bien teme- 
raire pour condamner des toles 
dont la Providence s’esi con- 
stamment servi pour etahlir la 
veritable religion ; except© b- 
premier 4tablissement du chrls- 
tianisme, et sa conservation, 
dans laquefte IHeu a voulu qn‘it 
y eut un miracle sensible ; cV^t 
pourquoi il n’a pas voulu quo 
l’autorihS s'en mdliU; exoepte, 
dis-je^cet endroit de l'bistoire 
de IHEglise. on voit constant- 
meet partout que Bieu fait 
eutrer l’antorite pour etablir la 
veritable religion et pour mine: 
les fausses.’ (Ikrvii dm deux 
>%uverains, pp. 280-282.) 
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in the words of a great modem historian, ‘liad 
perhaps as many circumstances of aggravation as 
any execution for heresy that ever took place/ 1 was 
almost unanimously applauded by all sections of 
Protestants. 2 Melanchthon, Ballinger, and Farel, 
wrote to express their warm approbation of the 
crime. Bern defended it in an elaborate treatise, 
Only one man of eminence ventured openly to oppose 
it, and that man, who may be regarded m the first 
avowed champion of complete religious liberty, was 
also one of the most eminent of the precursors of 
rationalism. He wrote under the name of Martin 
Beilins, but his real name was Chatillon, or, as it was 
generally latinised, Castellio. 3 

Castellio was a Frenchman, a scholar of remarkable 
acquirements, and a critic of still more x’emarkable 
boldness. He bad been at one time a friend of 
Calvin, and had filled a professorship at Geneva, but 
the daring spirit which he carried into every sphere 
soon scandalised the leaders of the Reformation. 


1 Hallam, Hint, of Literature, 
rol. i. p. 054. 

3 See the collection of appro¬ 
bations quoted by Beza, I)e 
Hcereticis ; McKenzie, Life'of 
Calvin, pp. 79-89; and the re¬ 
marks in Coleridge, Notes on 
English Divines, vol. i. p, 49. 

* His name was originally 
Chatillon or Chateillon, which, 
after the fashion of the age, he 
latinised into Castellio 5 but, at. 
the beginning of his career, 
some one having called him by 
mistake Castalio, he was so 
charmed by the name, which, 
by reminding him of the Cas- 
talian fount, seemed a good 
augury for his literary career, 
that ho adopted it. See, for a 


full account of his life, Bayle, 
art. Castalio, and Henry, Life 
of Calvin; and, for a short 
notice, Hallam, Hist, of Lite¬ 
rature, vol. i. p. 557. Besides 
the works I have noticed in the 
text, Castalio translated the 
dialogues of the famous Soei- c? 
nian Ochino, and an anony¬ 
mous Gorman work of the 
mystical school of Tauler, 
edited the Sibylline verses (b'.s 
preface is given to the recent 
edition by Alexander [Paris, 
1846]), wrote a defence of his 
translation of the Bible (which 
translation seems to have been 
an Jndifferenb performance), 
and published some minor es¬ 
says or dialogues. 
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Having devoted himself early to Biblical criticism, 
he had translated the Bible into Latin, and in the 
course of his labours he came to the conclusion that 
the Song of Solomon was simply a Jewish love song, 
and that the allegory that was supposed to underlie 
it was purely imaginary. 1 A still graver offence in 
the eyes of the Geneva theologians was his emphatic 
repudiation of the Calvinistic doctrine of predesti¬ 
nation. He assailed it not so much by any train 
of arguments, or by an appeal to authority, as on the 
broad grounds of its repugnance to our sense of right, 
and he developed its moral atrocity in a manner that 
elicited from Beza a torrent of almost frantic invec¬ 
tive. Driven from Geneva, he at last obtained a 
professorship at Basle, where he denounced the 
murder of Servetus, and preached for the first time 
m Christendom the duty of absolute toleration, based 
upon the rationalistic doctrine of the innocence of 
error. The object of doctrines, he said, is to make 
men better, and those which do not contribute to this 
end are absolutely unimportant. The history of 
dogmas should be looked upon as a series of develope- 
rnents, contributing to tbe moral perfection of man¬ 
kind. First of all, polytheism was supreme. Christ 
came and effected the ascendency of monotheism, in 

5 From which he somewhat tory of the interpretation;* {it 
rashly concluded that it ought the Song of Solomon would be 
not to be retained in the Bible, long and euriou;—from the 
4 For tnv part,’ said Niebuhr, Jewish Cabalists. who, ngard 
vkm a voting German pastor iDg heaven as the union ot man 
expressed his scruples about with the Deity by love, and 
reading «rhat he believed to be death as the 1 kiss of God,' < — 
simply a love song, '1 should teemed the Song of Solomon 
deem the Bible itself imperfect th<- higher expression of this 
if it did not include an expres- transcendental union —to the 
sion of the deepest and strongest somewhat fantastic criticisms 
passion of humanity.' The his- of M. fionaa. 
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which Jews, Turks, and Christians all agree. Chris¬ 
tian iiy again introduced a specific type of character, 
of which universal charity and beneficence were the 
leading features. Questions concerning the Trinity, 
or predestination, or the sacraments, are involved in 
great and perhaps impenetrable obscurity, and have 
no moral influence, and ought in consequence not to 
be insisted upon. * To discuss the difference between 
the Law and the Gospel, gratuitous remission of sins 
or imputed righteousness, is as if a man were to dis¬ 
cuss whether a prince was to come on horseback, or 
in a ebariot, or dressed in white or in red.’ 1 To per¬ 
secute for such questions is absurd, and not only 
absurd but atrocious. For if the end of Christianity' 
be the diffusion of a spirit of beneficence, persecution 
must be its extreme antithesis, and if persecution be 
an essential element of a religion, that religion must 
be a curse to mankind. 2 . 

Such new and startling sentiments as these, coming 
from a writer of considerable eminence, attracted 
much attention, and aroused great indignation. Both 
Calvin and Beza replied in a strain of the fiercest 


1 On which Beza comments : 
‘Hue impietata quid tandem 
magis impium aut diabolieum 
ipsas unquam inferiorum port® 
exhalarunt.’ (Be Hmretkis a 
Civili Magktratu puniendis: 
Libellvs ad versus Martini Bellii 
farraginem et Kovorum Aea- 
demicormn sectam [ 1554],p. 58.) 

1 Quis non pntet Christum ali¬ 
quant! esse Molochum aut ejus 
generis aliquem Deum si sibi 
vivos homines immolari, com- 
burique velit ? Quis velit ser- 
vire Christo ea conditione. ut 
si in aliqufi re inter tot contro¬ 


versies ab iis dissident, qui 
habent in alios potestatem, vi- 
vus comburatur ipsins Christi 
jussu crudelius quam in t&uro 
Pbalaridis, etiamsi in mediis «t 
flamtnis Christum inagnA voce 
coneelebret, et se ill eum pleno 
ore credere vociferetur ?’ (Pre¬ 
face of Martin Beilins i» Jos.- 
chim Cluten’s Be Hanticispt?* 
sequendis, ed. 1610.) ThiWork 
consists of a collection of pas¬ 
sages from different jmtfiors 
(two of them by Caatellio) in 
favonr of toleration. 
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invective. Calvin especially, from the time wben 
CasteMio loft Geneva, pursued him with nutmeg 
hatred, laboured hard to procure his expulsion from* 
Basle, denounced him in the preface to an edition of 
the New Testament 1 as 4 one who had been chosen 
by Satan to deceive the thoughtless and indifferent.’ 
and attempted to blast his character by the grossest 
calumnies. In the friendship of Socinus, Castellio 
found some compensation for the general hatred 
of which be was the object, and he appears to have 
iuchned greatly to the doctrines of his friend. Se¬ 
parated alike from the Protestants and the Catholics, 
his prospects in life were blighted, lie sank into a 
condition of absolute destitution, and is said to have 
been almost reduced to literal starvation, when, death 
relieved him of his sufferings, A few kindly sei;- 
tcncen of Montaigne, 2 who pronounced his clooinu 
scene to have been a disgrace to mankind, have i, 
somi* degree rescued this first apostle of ioler&iioi 
from oblivion. 


1 Sift Boyle and Henry. Gas¬ 
tritic, when publishing his edi¬ 
tion of the Bible, made the pre¬ 
face the vehicle of a v arm 
appeal for toleration (which is 
given in Gluten). Calvin, among 
other things, accused him of 
stealing wood for his fire—an 
accusation which was solemnly 
refuted. Bavle has collected 
•much evidence to show that 
Castellio was a man of spot,loss 
character, singularly loved by 
those apont him, intensely am ia- 
-ble, keenly sensible of the at¬ 
tacks of whichhewasthe object. 
Caslelbo has himself made a 
collection of the epithets Galvin 
VOL. 11. 


i:i one short woik in,..ned upon 
him : ‘Yoons mesubmdein Gal¬ 
ileo libollo : blasplnmiu n, ea- 
lurnniatorem, malignutn, care 1 „ 
latranlem. plenum ignorant. > 
et bestialitatis, sacrarum 11 to:.’ - 
ritm impurum comiptorem. j>\ 
prorsus derisorei,', omnis reb- 
gionis cyntt-mptoimu. impnd r- 
tem, impurum i.wnn, impium, 
oLscoenunn tor’; pawn-ion > 
ingenii, vagutn, l-ilctronetu, 
nebulonem vero nppeUas oct u*; 
et litec omnia kngo oop’o-iu'- 
qtuuu a me reet-nwninr faeis in 
libdlo duorum folk-rum et tj u - 
dem perpanornm.’ 

Asw>, liv. i. -i . Hi. 
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Pom ft years after the murder of Serretus, Bezit, 
in rotating its circumstances, declared that Castellio 
and Socinus were the only men who had opposed it; 1 
and although this statement is not strictly,true, 8 it 
but very little exaggerates the unanimity that was 
displayed. When we recollect the great notoriety of 
this execution, and also its aggravated character, so 
general an approbation seems to show clearly not 


3 Beza, Vita Calvin i. 

2 It is sufficiently refuted by 
Beza himself in his answer to 
Castellio, when he speaks of 
those who objected to the burn¬ 
ing of Servetus (be calls them 
‘ emissaries of Satan ’), as 
amounting to a sect. He also 
specifies two or three writers, 
of whom the principal seems to 
have boon Clebergius. I have 
never been able to meet with 
the work of this author, but 
lleza represents him as object¬ 
ing absolutely to all forms of 
persecution, and basing this ob¬ 
jection on the absolute inno¬ 
cence of honest error; which 
doctrine again he rested on the 
impossibility of ascertaining 
certainly religious truths, as 
demonstrated by the continu¬ 
ance of controversy. The fol¬ 
lowing passages quoted by Beza 
are extremely remarkable for 
the ago : ‘De controversy's non- 
dum certo constat; si enim 
constaret disputari defuisset.’ 

' Nonne Ileus eos amabit qui id 
quod verum esse putant defen¬ 
der! nt bon& fide? Etiam si forte 
erraveriut, nonne eis veniam 
dabit?’ (Beza, pp. 65, 93.) 
Hallam has also exhumed three 
or four books or pamphlets that 
were written at the same time 


in favour of toleration. Aeon- 
tins (Acanacio) seems to have 
been one of the most distin¬ 
guished of these authors. Hal¬ 
lam says {Hist, of Literature ) 
his book is, ‘ perhaps, the first 
wherein the limitation of fun¬ 
damental articles of Christianity 
to a small number is laid down 
at considerable length. He in¬ 
stances among doctrines which 
he does not reckon fundamental, 
those of the Heal Presence and 
of the Trinity.’ Acontius was 
born at Trent. He adopted 
sceptical or indifferent opinions, 
verging on Socinianism; betook 
refuge in England, and received 
apensionfromElizabeth. There 
is a full notice of him in an 
anonymous French history of 
Socinianism of very great re¬ 
search (1723), ascribed to Gui- 
ckard or to Lamy (pp. 261-264). 
The hand of Socinus was sus¬ 
pected in some of these works. 
That of Beilins was by some 
ascribed to him. So, too, was 
a work now attributed to an* 
author named Minos Gelso, 
concerning whom scarcely any¬ 
thing is known, except that, 
like Socinus, be was bom at 
Sienna. (See Bwg, uaiv., arts. 
Servetus and Cel so.) 
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only that the spirit of early Protestantism was*as 
undoubtedly intolerant as the spirit of Catholicism, 
which is an unquestionable fact, but also that it 
flinched as little from the extreme consequences to 
which intolerance leads. It seems to show that the 
comparative mildness of Protestant persecutions re¬ 
sults much more from the circumstances under which 
they took place, than from any sense of the atrocity 
of burning tbe heretic. And, indeed, while the 
Romish persecutions were undoubtedly unrivalled in 
magnitude, it must be admitted that there are some 
aspects under which they contrast not unfavourably 
with the Protestant ones. Catholicism was an ancient 
Church. She had gained a great part of her influence 
by vast services to mankind. She rested avowedly 
upon the principle of authority. She was defending 
herself against aggression and innovation. That a 
Church so circumstanced should endeavour to stfflt 
iu blood evert’ aspiration towards a purer system, 
was indeed a fearful crime, but it was a crime which 
was not altogether unnatural. She might point to 
the priceless blessings she had bestowed upon hu¬ 
manity, to the slavery she had destroyed, to the 
civilisation she had founded, to the many genera¬ 
tions she had led with honour to the grave. Sire 
might show how completely her doctrines were inter¬ 
woven With the whole social system, how fearful 
would he the convulsion if they were destroyed, and 
how absolutely incompatible they were with the 
acknowledgment of private judgment. These con¬ 
siderations would not make her blameless, but they 
would, at least palliate her guilt. But what shall we 
say of a Church that was but a thing of yesterday, 
a Church that had as yet no services to show, no 
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claitos upon the gratitude of mankind, a Church tluit 
was by profession the creature of private judgment, 
'and was in reality generated by the intrigues of a 
corrupt court, which, nevertheless, suppressed by 
force a worship that multitudes deemed necessary to 
their salvation, and by all her organs, and with all 
tier energies, ‘persecuted those who clung to the 
religion of their fathers ? What shall we say of a 
religion which comprised at most hut a fourth part 
of the Christian world, and which the first explosion 
of private judgment had shivered into countless sects, 
which was, nevertheless, so pervaded by the spirit of 
dogmatism that each of these sects asserted its dis¬ 
tinctive doctrines with the same confidence, and 
persecuted with the same unhesitating virulence, as a 
Church that was venerable witb tbe homage of more 
than, twelve centuries ? "What shall we say of men 
who, in the name of religious liberty, deluged their 
land with blood, trampled on the very first principles 
of patriotism, calling in strangers to their assistance, 
and openly rejoicing in the disasters of their country, 
and who, when they at last attained their object, 
immediately established a religious tyranny as abso¬ 
lute as that which they bad subverted p ’ These 
were the attitudes which for more than a century 
Protestantism uniformly presented, and so strong and 
so general was its intolerance that for some time it 
may, I believe, he truly said that there were more 
instances of partial toleration being advocated by 
Roman Catholics than by orthodox Protestants. Al¬ 
though nothing can be more egregiously absurd than 
to represent the Inquisition as something unconnected 
with the Church, although it was created by a pope, 
and introduced into the chief countries of Europe by 
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the sovereigns who were most devoted to the Chturch, 
and composed of ecclesiastics, and directed to the 
punishment of ecclesiastical offences, and developed 
in each country according to the intensity of Catholic 
feeling, and long regarded as the chief bulwark of 
Catholicity—although all the atrocities it perpetrated 
do undoubtedly fall upon the blood-stained Church 
that created it—it is nevertheless true that one or 
two popes endeavoured to moderate its severities, 
and reproved the excesses of Torquemada in language 
that is not without something of evangelical mild¬ 
ness. Erasmus, too, at all times endeavoured to 
assuage the persecution, and Erasmus lived and died 
in communion with the Church. Sir Thomas More. 
* hough he was himself a persecutor, at least admitted 
the abstract excellence of toleration, and extolled it 
in his Uiofiio. Hopital, and Lord Baltimore the 
Catholic founder of Maryland, were the first two 
legislators who uniformly upheld religious liberty 
when in power, and Maryland continued the solitary 
refuge for the oppressed of c\ery Christian sect, till 
the Protestant party who were in the ascendant in 
its legislature basely enacted the whole penal code 
against the coreligionists of the founder of the 
colony. But among the Protestants it may, I 
believe, be safely affirmed, that there was no example 
of the consistent advocacy or practice of toleration in 
the sixteenth century that was not virulently and 
'generally denounced by all sections of the clergy, 5 

1 If tfcis language should up- ‘ At the end of the sixteenth 
pear startling to ant reader, I century the simple proposition 
command to In* attention the that men tor 1 olding or declar 
following passage from an hie- nig heterodox opinions in reh- 
fcorian who was uncustomed to gion should not be burned alive 
weigh well hie expressions: or otherwise put to death, was 
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autl scarcely any till the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Indeed, even at the close of the seventeenth 
century, Bossuet was able to maintain that the right 
of •the civil magistrate to punish religious error was 
one of the points on which both churches agreed* 
and he added that he only knew two bodies of Chris¬ 
tians who denied it. They were the Socinians and 
the Anabaptists. 1 

It is often said that Protestantism in its earlier 
days persecuted, because it had inherited something 


itself little else than a sort of 
heterodoxy; and though many 
privately must have been per¬ 
suaded of its truth, tho Protes¬ 
tant churches were as far from 
acknowledging it as that of 
Rome. No one had yet pre¬ 
tended fo assert the general 
right of religious worship, 
which, in fact, was rarely or 
never conceded to the Romanists 
in a Protestant country, though 
the Huguenots shed oceans of 
blood to secure the same privi¬ 
lege for themselves.’ (Hallam, 
Hist, of Literature, vol. i. p. 
559.) Tho same judicious his¬ 
torian elsewhere says: ‘ Perse¬ 
cution is the deadly original sin 
of the Reformed churches, that 
which cools every honest man’s 
zeal for their cause in proportion 
as his reading becomes more 
extensive,’ (Const, Hist. vol. i. 
ch. 2.) 

1 ‘La discipline de nos Re- 
formds permet aussi le recours 
an bras sAculier en certains cas, 
et on trouve parmi les articles 
do la discipline de l’Eglise de 
Gen&ve que les ministres doi- 
vent dAfArer au magistrat les 
incorrigiblea qui meprisent les 


peines epirituelles, ct en par¬ 
ticular ecus qui enseignent 
de nouveaux dogmes sans dis¬ 
tinction. Et encore aujourd’liui 
celui de fous los auteurs Cal* 
vinistes qui roproche le plus 
aigrement a 1’Eglise romaine la 
cruautA de sa doctrine, en de- 
meure d’aceord dans le fond, 
pnisqu’il permet l’oxercice de la 
puissance du glaive dans les 
matieres de la religion et de la 
conscience (Jurieu, Syst. ii. ch. 
22-23, &p.); chose aussi qui ne 
peut etre revoqUee en doute 
sans enerver etcomme estropier 
la puissance publiquo; de sorte 
u’il n’y a point d’illusion plus 
angereuse que de doimer la 
souffrance pour un caractfere de 
la vraie Eglise, et je ne connois 
paraai les Chretiens que les So- 
ciniens et les AnabaptisL-s qui 
s' opposen t a cette doctrine,’ {Va¬ 
riations protestantes, liv. x. ch., 
56.) The Anabaptists, however, 
wero not always so tolerant, 
and one of the earliest&allying 
cries of the insurgents of Muns¬ 
ter was: ‘ Que tous non rebap- 
tisez fussent mis A mort com me 
payens et tueschans.’ (Sleidan, 
liv. x.l 
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of the principles of Rome ; but that persecution-*was 
entirely uncongenial with its character, and was 
therefore in course of time abandoned. In a certain 
sense, tins is undoubtedly true. Protestantism re¬ 
ceived the doctrine of persecution from Rome just as 
it received the Athanasian Creed or any other portion 
of its dogmatic teaching. The doctrine of private 
judgment is inconsistent with persecution just as it is 
inconsistent with the doctrine of exclusive salvation, 
and with the universal practice of all sections of earl}' 
Protestants in their dealings with error. If man is 
bound to form bis opinions by bis private judgment, 
if the exercise of private judgment is both a duty and 
a right, it is absurd to prescribe beforehand the con¬ 
clusion to which he must arrive, to brand hones! 
error as criminal, and to denounce the spirit of im¬ 
partiality and of scepticism as offensive to the Deity 
This is what a lm ost all the Protestant leaders aid i 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and what c 
very large proportion of them still do, and it was out 
of this conception of the guilt of error that persecu¬ 
tion arose. Nothing can be more erroneous than to 
represent it as merely a weapon which was employed 
in a moment of conflict, or as the outburst of a natural 
indignation, or as the unreasoning observance of an 
old tradition. Persecution among the early Protes¬ 
tants was a distinct and definite doctrine, digested 
into elaborate treatises, indissolubly connected with a 
large portion of the received theology, developed by 
the most enlightened and far-seeing theologians, and 
enfolded against the most inoffensive as against the 
most formidable sects. It was the doctrine of the 
palmiest days of Protestantism. It was taught by 
those who are justly esteemed the greatest of its 
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leaders. It was manifested most clearly in those 
classes which were most deeply imbued with its dog- 
‘mafic teaching. The Episcopalians generally justified 
it by appealing to St. Augustine; and Calvin and the 
Scotch Puritans by appealing to the Old Testament; 
but in both cases the dominating and controlling 
cause was the belief in exclusive salvation and in the 
guilt of error, and in all countries the first dawning 
of tolerance represents the rise of that rationalistic 
spirit which regards doctrines simply as the vehicles 
of moral sentiments, and which, while it greatly 
diminishes their value, simplifies their character and 
lessons their number. 

The evidence I have accumulated will be sufficient 
to show how little religious liberty is due to Protes¬ 
tantism considered as a dogmatic system. It might 
appear also to show that the influence of the Refor¬ 
mation upon its progress was but small. Such a 
conclusion would, however, be altogether erroneous, 
for although that influence was entirely indirect, it 
was not the less powerful. To the Reformation is 
chiefly due the appearance of that rationalistic Spirit 
which at last destroyed persecution. By the events 
that followed the Reformation, the adherents of dif¬ 
ferent religious creeds became so mingled, that it was 
the interest of a large proportion of the members of 
every Church to advocate toleration. At the Refor¬ 
mation, too, the doctrine of the celibacy of the clergy 
was assailed, and the ministers of the new churches, 
being drawn into more intimate communion with 
society, were placed in circumstances far more^fitted 
to develope the kindly affections than the circum¬ 
stances of the Catholic priests, while in England, at 
least, the accomplishments of a scholar and the re- 
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Snement of a gentleman, blending with the pure afi.fl 
noble qualities of a religious teacher, have produced 
a class type which is scarcely sullied by fanaticism, 
and is probably, on the whole, the highest as it is 
the most winning that has ever been attained. Be¬ 
sides this, the Reformation produced a number of 
churches, which possessed such an amount of flexi¬ 
bility that they have been able to adapt themselves 
fo the requirements of the age, while Catholicism 
continues to the present day the bitter enemy of 
toleration. The influence of the first three facts is, 
I think, sufficiently obvious. A short sketch of the 
history of toleration in France and England will 
dourly establish the fourth. 

In order to understand the history of religions 
Kbfoty, there arc two distinct series of facts to bo 
considered. There is a succession of intellectual 
changes which destroy the conceptions on which 
persecution rests, and a succession of political events 
which are in part the consequence of those changes, 
but which also react powerfully upon their cause. 
The intellectual basis of French toleration is to 
be found in that great sceptical movement which 
Originated towards the close of the sixteenth century, 
’and. which at last triumphed in the Revolution. In 
no other countxy had that movement been so powerful, 
.•not only on account of tbe great ability with which 
, it was conducted, but also from the curious fact that 
Rs first thtee leaders represented three entirely dif¬ 
ferent easts of mind, and acted in consequence upon 
three different sections of society. The scepticism 
of Montaigne was that of a man of the world; the 
scepticism of Descartes was that of a philosopher; 
the scepticism of Baylo was that of a scholar. Mon* 
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taigne, looking with an impartial eye on the hrm>en»e 
variety of opinions that were maintained with equal 
eonfidenco by men of equal ability, and judging all 
subjects by a keen, worldly, and somewhat superficial 
common sense, arrived at the conclusion that it was 
hopeless seeking to ascertain what is true; that 
such a task transcended the limits of human powers; 
and that it was the part of a wise man to remain 
poised with an indifferent mind between opposing 
sects. As a consequence of this he taught for the 
first time, or almost for the first time, iu France, 
Ibe innocence of error and the evil of persecution. 
Descartes had a far greater confidence in human, 
faculties, but be bad also a far greater distrust of the 
ordinary judgments of experience. He taught men 
that the beginning of all wisdom is absolute, universal 
scepticism ; that all the impressions of childhood, all 
the conclusions of the senses, all of what are deemed 
the axioms of life, must be discarded, and from the 
simple fact of consciousness the entire scheme of 
knowledge must be evolved. Like many of the 
greatest- philosophers, Descartes did not pause to 
apply his principles to practical life, but their influ¬ 
ence was not the less great. The scepticism which 
be made the beginning of wisdom, and the purely 
rational process by which that scepticism was at last 
dispelled, were alike inconsistent with a system wliieh 
esteemed doubt a sin, and which enforced conviction 
by the brand. ' 

The intellect of Bayle was very different from 
those of his predecessors, and was indeed in some 
respects almost unique. There have been many 
greater men, but there never perhaps was one who 
was so admirably fitted by his acquirements and his 
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abilities, and even by the very defects of his charac¬ 
ter, to he a perfect critic. With the most profound 
and varied knowledge he combined to an almost irn-' 1 
rivalled extent that rare faculty of assuming the 
standing-point of the system he was discussing, and 
of developing its arguments as they would have been 
developed by its most skilful advocate. But while 
he possessed to the highest degree that knowledge 
and that philosophical perception which lay bare the 
hidden springs of past beliefs, he appeared to be al¬ 
most absolutely destitute of the creative power, and 
almost absolutely indifferent to the results of con¬ 
troversy. He denied nothing. He inculcated nothing. 
He scarcely exhibited any serious preference. It was 
his delight to bring together the arguments of many 
discordant teachers, to dissect and analyse them with 
the most exquisite skill, and then to develope them 
till they mutually destroyed one another. His genius 
was never so conspicuous as when lighting up the 
wrecks of opposing systems, exhuming the shattered 
monuments of human genius to reveal their nothing¬ 
ness and their vanity. In that vast reporter}" of 
obscure learning from which Voltaire and every suc¬ 
ceeding scholar have drawn their choicest weapons, 
the most important and the most insignificant facts, 
the most sublime speculations to which man can soar, 
and the most trivial anecdotes of literary biography, 
lie massed together in all the irony of juxtaposition, 
'developed with the same cold but curious interest, 
and discussed with the same withering sardonic 
smile.* Never perhaps was there a book that evinced 
more clearly the vanity of human systems or the 
disintegrating power of an exhaustive enquiry. To 
such a writer nothing could l>e more revolting than 
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an* exclusive worship of one class of opinions, or a 
forcihle suppression of any of the elements of know¬ 
ledge. Intellectual liberty was the single subject 
which kindled his cold nature into something resem¬ 
bling enthusiasm. In all ho wrote he was its earnest 
and unwavering advocate, and he diffused his own 
passion among the scholars and antiquarians of whom 
he was the chief. Ho had also the merit of doing 
more than any previous writer to break the spell 
which St. Augustine had so long cast over theo¬ 
logy. The bitter article on the life of that saint was 
well adapted as a prelude to an attack upon his 
opinions. 

But while the immense learning and the ex tin.- 
ordinary ability of the Dictionary of Bayle render it 
one of the most important pioneers of religions liberty, 
there was another work in which the same author 
applied himself more directly to the advocacy of 
toleration. I mean that treatise on the text ‘ Compel 
them to enter in,’ in which, abandoning for once the 
negative and destructive criticism iu which he de¬ 
lighted, he undertook to elucidate the bases of a 
rational belief. This book may, I believe, without 
exaggeration, be regarded as one of the most valuable 
contributions to theology during the seventeenth 
century, and as forming more than any other work 
the foundation of modem rationalism. 1 While the 
famous argument of Tillotson against transubstantia- 
tion is stated as forcibly as by Tillotson, and the* 
famous argument of Chillmgworth on the nqpessity 

1 Bayle, wlio was a great de l’Anglo is du Sieur Jem Fox 
coward about his books, pub- de Brugge, par M. J. T .: & 
lished this under the title Cantorberry, ehez Thomas Lit- 
* Contruins-ks d'entnr, iraduit web* 
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of private judgment as tlie basis even of an infallible 
Church as forcibly as by Ohillingworth, the main 
principles of Kant’s great work on the relations of the * 
Bible to the moral faculty are fully anticipated, and 
are developed in a style that is as remarkable for its 
clearness, as that of the German philosopher is for 
its obscurity, At the beginning of this work Bayle 
disclaims any intention of entering into a critical 
examination of the passage that he had taken as his 
motto. His refutation of the persecutor’s interpre¬ 
tation rests not on any detailed criticism, hut on a 
broad and general principle. There are certain in¬ 
tellectual and moral truths which arc universal among 
mankind, and which, being our earliest and most 
vivid intuitions, cannot be questioned without uni¬ 
versal scepticism. 1 Thus, for example, the axiom 
that the whole is greater than a part, represents the 
highest kind of certainty to which we can possibly 
attain, and no message purporting to be a revelation 
can be received in contradiction to it. For the reality 
of such a revelation, and the justice of such an inter¬ 
pretation, must necessarily be established by a pro¬ 
cess of reasoning, and no process of reasoning can be 
so evident as the axiom. In the same way, the fun¬ 
damental differences between right and wrong are so 
stamped upon the mind, that they may be taken as 
the ultimate tests of all ethical teaching. No positive 
enactments can supersede them. No interpretation 
"of a Divine revelation that violates them can be 
acknowledged as correct. 2 The intuition by which 
1 See, for a Ml develops- d'eqmte quo mien bioa quo k 
meat of this, eh. i. lumi&re metaplivsique, iihuniae 

* ‘ Sacs exception il faut tout hemme tenant nu moude.' 
spumettre toules les lois mo- And therefore he conducted 
rales & cette idee miturelle 'qua tout dogma pnrtieulier. 
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we 4 know what is right and what is wrong, is clearer 
than any chain of historic reasoning ; and, admitting 
* the reality of a revelation, if the action of the moral 
faculty were snsponded, we should have no means 
of deciding from what source that revelation had 
emanated. In judging therefore a moral precept, 
we should dissociate it as far as possible from all 
special circumstances that are connected with our 
passions and onr prejudices, and, having reduced it 
to its simplest and most abstract form, should reject 
it without hesitation if repugnant to our moral 
faculty. We should do this even if we can discover 
no second meaning. But, if tested by this rule, it 
will appear grossly immoral to compel men to profess 
a religion they do not believe, and therefore such a 
course cannot be enjoined by the Deity. Nor is it 
less irrational than immoral, For one of the first 
and most obvious consequences of persecution, is to 
prevent that comparison of the opinions of many 
classes which is absolutely essential for the discovery 
of truth. We believe perhaps that our neighbours 
are immersed in damnable error, but they believe the 
same thing of us. We may be firmly persuaded of 
the truth of the opinions we have been taught, but 
w r e know tbat each new research encroaches upon the 
domain of prejudice, and that the more the horizon « 
< f our minds extends, the more necessary we find it 
to revise both onr principles and our arguments. 
And indeed, when we consider the feebleness of our* 
faculties, the extent to ■which onr conceptions are 
coloured by the atmosphei'e in which we li\%, and 
eoit qu’on 1’avanee comme con- tiona claires et distinctes de la 
trim dans TEcriture, eoit qu’on lumi&re naturelle, prineipale- 
le propose autrement, est faux ment a l’^gard de m morale, 
Jorsqu’il est refute par les no- (ch. i.) 
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above all the infinite nature of tlie Being to whtfm 
we aspire, it is impossible to avoid suspecting that 
all our conceptions on this subject must be partial 
and distorted, that our attempts to classify religious 
opinions into absolute truth and falsehood are almost 
necessarily futile, that different men according to the 
measure of their faculties obtain some faint glimpses 
of different aspects of the Divine nature, and that no 
one has a right to arrogate to himself the possession 
of sneh an amount of perfect truth as to render it 
unnecessary for him to correct and enlarge his views 
by comparing them with those even of the most 
ignorant of mankind. 1 

It is not necessary for my purpose to pursue in 
da nil the arguments by which Boyle, expanded these 
principles, or to notice the many important conse¬ 
quences he deduced from them. What I have written 
will be sufficient to show the general character of bis 
defence of toleration. It will*show that Bayle, like 
Montaigne and Descartes, was tolerant because be 
was rationalistic, and was rationalistic becaitse he was 


‘ * Tout homrne uiant ^prouve 
pail sujet a 1’orreur, et 
qu'il voir era croit voir en vieil- 
lissant la fausset4i dr plxisieurs 
etroscs qu'il avoit cru veritables. 
doit etro toojours dispose a 
e router eeux qui Jvti offrent des 
instructions en mat.iere merne 
d» religion. Jo n'eii except? 
fas P-s Chretiens: et je sails 
persuade quo s'll nous venoit 
uiMS fiott* de la term axibfrale, 
ou il v exit des gen*, qni tisseixt 
cottmdtre qu’ila »ou!iaitoient do 
ewa&n-r avec nous «ur in nature 
de J)k-u et eur le culte quo 
Tbwmne lui doit, aiant appris 


qxxe nous avons sur cola d<> 
errenrs damns bles. nous ne 
ferions pas mal do les eumter. 
non-Mulemeut parce que ee s, 
roit le moron de !*s desabuse. 
des eiTeur.-, oit nous croiriom 
qn’ils seroient.maife aussi pares 
que nous pourrious profiler 
de lours lumiires, et quo nous 
devoirs nous faire de Dreu one 
idde si vaste et si intuit 1 qu _■ 
nous pouvone eoiq^onwr qu’il 
augmentem nos eonnois8ar.ee* 
a l’infini, ot par drs degres el 
des msnieres donfc la vnrnkc 
sera inli.'iie.' (Paid i. eh. 6.) 
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sceptical. Keenly sensible of the weakness of our 
faculties, and of tho imperfection of all dogmatic 
systems, ho resolved to subordinate those systems to 
the teachings of natural religion, and he therefore 
protested against a practice which presupposes & 
degree of certainty that does not exist, and which is 
repugnant to the dictates of conscience. 

The intellectual movement of which these three 
writers were tho representatives, and in a great de¬ 
gree the cause, was clearly reflected in the policy of 
the two wisest, if not greatest, rulers France has ever 
possessed. By the Edict of Nantes, Henry IV., 
whose theological zeal was notoriously languid, so¬ 
lemnly established tho principle of toleration. By 
entering into a war in which his allies were chiefly 
Protestants, and his enemies Catholics, Bichelieu 
gave a new direction to tho sympathies of the 
people, instituted lines of demarcation which were 
incompatible with the old spirit of sect, and prepared 
the way for the general secularisation of polities. 
The reaction which took place under Louis XIV., 
although it caused intolerable suffering, and, indeed, 
partly in consequence of that suffering, had even¬ 
tually the effect of accelerating the movement. The 
dmgonnades, and the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, formed the most conspicuous events of a # 
period which was preeminently disastrous to France, 
and the effects of those measures upon French pro¬ 
perty were so rapid and so fatal that popular indig¬ 
nation was roused to the highest point. The ruin 
of the French army, the taxation that grotxnd the 
people to the dust, the paralysis of industry, the 
intellectual tyranny, and the almost monastic aus¬ 
terity of the court, had all combined to increase the 
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discontent, and, as is often the case, tlie whole weight 
. of this unpopularity was directed against each sepa- 
' ’ fate element of tyranny. The recoil was manifested* 
in the wild excesses of the Regency, a period which 
present, in many respects, a very striking resem¬ 
blance to the reign of Charles II. in England, In 
„ both cases the reaction against an enforced austerity 
produced the most unbridled immorality; in both 
' casesthis was increased, by the decay of those theo¬ 
logical notions on which morality was at that time 
universally based; in both cases the court led the 
movement; and in both cases that movement re¬ 
sulted in a revolution, which in the order of religion 
produced toleration, and in the order of politics 
produced an organic change. That vice has often 
proved an emancipator of the mind, is one of the 
most humiliating, hut, at the same time, one of the 
most unquestionable, facts in history. It is the 
special evil of intolerance that, it entwines itself 
around the holiest parts of our nature, and becomes 
at last so blended with the sense of duty, that, as has 
been finely said, ‘ Conscience, which restrains every 
other vice, becomes the prompter here .’ 1 Two or 
three times in the history of mankind, its destruction 
has involved a complete dissolution of the moral 
* principles by which society coheres, and the cradle 
of religions liberty lias been rocked by the worst 
passions of humanity. 

- * When tie moral chaos that followed the death of 
lotus XIV. was almost universal, when all past 
beliefs were corroded and vitiated, and had degene¬ 
rated into empty names or idle superstitions, a great 
<* intellectual movement arose, under the guidance of 
1 Grattat, 
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Vbl’taire and Rousseau, 'ivhicli was designed to re¬ 
construct the edifice of morality, and which, after a 
'brief but fierce struggle with the civil power, obtained 
a complete ascendancy on the Continent. The object 
of these writers was not to erect a new system of 
positive religion, but rather to remove those systems 
which then existed, and to prove the adequacy of 
natural religion to the moral wants of mankind. The 
first of these tasks was undertaken especially by 
Voltaire. The second was more congenial to the 
mind of Rousseau. Both writers exercised a great 
influence upon the history of toleration; but that 
influence, if not directly opposed, was at least very 
different. Voltaire was at all times the unflinching 
opponent of persecution. No matter how powerful 
was the persecutor, no matter how insignificant was 
the victim, the same scathing eloquence was launched 
against the crime, and the indignation of Europe 
was soon concentrated upon the oppressor. The 
fearful storm of sarcasm and invective that avenged 
the murder of Calas, the magnificent dream in the 
Philosophical Dictionary reviewing the history of per¬ 
secution from the slaughtered Canaanites to the latest 
victims who had perished at the stake, the indelible 
stigma branded upon the persecutoi’s of every age and 
of every creed, all attested the intense and passionate 
earnestness with which Voltaire addressed himself to 
his task. On other subjects a jest or a caprice could 
often turn him aside. When attacking intolerances 
he employed, indeed, every weapon, but he employed 
them all with the concentrated energy of a profound 
conviction. His success was equal to his zeal. The 
spirit of intolerance sank blasted beneath his genius. 
Wherever his influence passed, the arm of the In- 
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qmsitor was palsied, the chain of the captive riven, 
the prison door flnng open. Beneath his withering 
irony persecution appeared not only criminal bul; 
loathsome, and since his time it has ever shrunk from 
observation, and masked its features under other 
names, He died, leaving a reputation that is indeed 
far from spotless, hut having done more to destroy 
the greatest of human curses than any other of the 
sons of men. 

Bonsseau had probably quite as strong a senso of 
the evil of religious persecution as Voltaire, hut by a 
remarkable process of reasoning he justified its worst 
excesses. He saw very plainly that the intolerance 
of the past was not duo to any accidental oircum- 
.vtanees or to any interested motives, but was the 
normal product of the doctrine of exclusive salvation. 
He maintained that reciprocity was the condition of 
ioleration, that is to say, that a dominant party is 
only justified in according toleration where there 
is some reasonable probability that it will continue 
when the relative position of the parties is changed. 
Trom these two principles he inferred the necessity 
of the widest intolerance. He told the believers in 
flic doctrine of exclusive salvation that it was their 
manifest duty to persecute all who differed from 
them. He told the philosophers that it was neces¬ 
sary to banish all who held the doctrine of exclusive 
salvation, because that principle was incompatible with 
*the tranquillity of society . 1 This opinion was very 

1 ‘(3mx qui distiugueut Tin- qu'on on,it d.unnes ; lea aimer 
tolerance civile et l’intoidranoe eeroit hair l)ieu qui lea punit: 
th6ologiquc, se trompent a moil il faut absolument qu’on los 
avia. ties deux intolerances sont raminie ou qu’on lea tournieute, 
inseparables. II ast impossible .... On doit tolirer toutes les 
do rim! on pais nvec des gens religious qui tolerant les uutres. 
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natitral at a time when the experiment of absolute 
toleration had scarcely ever been tried, and in the 
writings of one who was essentially a theorist. We 
now know that religious liberty has an admirable 
influence in reducing opinions to their proper level *, 
that it invariably acts upon and modifies doctrines 
which seem subversive of society ; and that, while it 
leaves the professions of men unchanged, it profoundly 
alters their realisations. This ilousseau did not per¬ 
ceive, and his blindness was shared by many of liis 
contemporaries. In the French Revolution especially 
we find the two tendencies—an intense love of reli¬ 
gious liberty and a strong bias towards intolerance— 
continually manifested. In that noble enactment 
which l’emoved at a single stroke all civil disabilities • 
from Protestants and Jews, we have a splendid in¬ 
stance of the first. In the exile, the spoliation, and,-*” 
too often, the murder, of Catholic priests, we have a 
melancholy example of the second. Still it must be 
admitted in palliation of these excesses that they took 
place in a paroxysm of the wildest popular excitement, 
when the minds of men were exasperated to the 
highest degree by an atrocious and long-continued 
tyranny, when the very existence of the State was 
menaced by foreign invaders, and when the bulk of 
the priesthood were openly conspiring against the < 
liberties of their country. It should also be remem¬ 
bered that the priests had to the very last declared 
themselves the implacable enemies of religious liberty , 4 
At all events, the spirit of tolerance soon regained 

autant que Irnrs dogmes n’ont A moms que l'jfetat no soit i’lE- 
rien da con (.mire aux devoirs du glise, et que Je prince ne goit le 
citoyen; mais y quiconque ose Pontife.’ (Control social, (iv. 
dire hors de l’Eglise point de iv. c. 8.) 
salut, doit ttre chasse dcl’Etat, 
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hy flic profusion of any faith, if only practice be 
directed by the rule of right and uprightness. . . . 
i’rotn this noxious fountain of indifferontism flows 
that absurd and erroneous opinion, or rather that 
form of madness, -which declares that liberty of con¬ 
science should be asserted and maintained for every 
one. For which most pestilential error, that full and 
immoderate liberty of opinions paves the way which, 
to the injury of sacred and civil government, is now 
spread for and wide, and which some with the utmost 
impudence have extolled as beneficial to religion. 
But “what,” said Augustine, “is more deadly to 
the soul than the liberty of error ? ” . . . From this 
cause, too, arises that never sufficiently to be exe¬ 
crated and to be detested liberty of publication 
of all hooks which the populace relish, winch some 
are most ardently extending and promoting. . >. 
And yet, alas! there arc those who are so carried 
away by impudence that they audaciously assert that 
the deluge of errors flowing from this source is amply 
counterbalanced by an occasional book which, amid 
the transport of iniquity, defends religion, and truth. 
. . . What sane man would permit poison to he 
publicly scattered about, sold, and even drunk, be¬ 
cause there is a remedy by which its effects may 
possibly be counteracted P ’ 1 

If we compare the history of English toleration 
with the history I have just sketched, we shall find 
some striking points of resemblance; but also some 
differences which illustrate very happily the pature 
of the superiority of Protestantism over Catholicism. 

1 Bull delivered at St. Maria bull is given by Lamennais, 
Maggioro on the Feast of the Affaires de Borne, pp. 318-367. 
Assumption, 1832. The whole 
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Among Protestants, as among Catholics, tlie advance 
of tlie spirit of rationalism was, as I have said, tiro 
necessary antecedent of the victory of toleration. 
long as men believed that those who rejected certain 
opinions were excluded from salvation, they con¬ 
tinued to persecute. When the number of what 
were deemed fundamental doctrines -was very great, 
the persecution was very severe. When the progress 
of laiitudinarianism diminished the number, the circle 
of toleration was proportionately enlarged ; when the 
government fell into the hands of classes who did not 
believe or did not realise the doctrine of exclusive 
salvation, the persecution entirely ceased. Other in¬ 
fluences, such as the conflict of interests, the progress 
of political liberty, the softening of manners, or ilr 
benevolent feelings of individual divines, diu no 
doubt affect the movement; but their agency was sc 
subsidiary that, speaking gejierally, it may be safely 
asserted, that as the doctrine of exclusive sal vatic r 
was the source of that fearful mass of suffering which 
we have reviewed, so the spirit of rationalism which 
destroyed that doctrine was the measure of religious 
liberty. It is also true that in Protestant countries 
as well as in Catholic ones the great majority of the 
clergy were the bitter enemies of tbe movement, that 
they defended entrenchment after entrenchment with 
a desperate tenacity, and that some of the noblest 
triumphs of toleration are the memorials of their de¬ 
pression. But at this point the history of the re¬ 
ligions divides, and two very important distinctions 
attest the superiority of Protestantism. Its flexi¬ 
bility is so great that it has been able cordially to 
coalesce with a tendency which it long resisted, 
whereas the Church of Rome is even now exhausting 
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its atrongfh by vain efforts to arrest a spirit with 
which it is unable to assimilate Besides this, as I 
have already noticed, toleration, however incompa¬ 
tible with some of the tenets which Protestants have 
asserted, is essentially a normal result of Protestant¬ 
ism, for it is the direct, logical, and inevitable conse¬ 
quence of the due exercise of private judgment. 
When men have appreciated the countless differences 
which the exercise of that judgment must necessarily 
produce, when they have estimated the intrinsic falli¬ 
bility of their reason, and the degree in which it is 
distorted by the will, when, above all, they have 
acquired that love of truth which a constant appeal 
io private judgment at last produces, they will never 
dream that guilt can bo associated with an honest 
conclusion, or that one class of arguments should be 
stifled by authority. In the seventeenth century, 
when the controversies with Catholicism had brought 
the central principle of Protestantism into clear 
relief, and when the highest genius of Europe still 
flowed in iho channels of divinity, this love of truth 
was manifested in the greatest works of English, 
theology to a degree which very few departments of 
literature have ever equalled. Hooker, unfolding 
with his majestic eloquence the immutable principles 
of eternal law ; Berkeley, the greatest modern master 
of the Socratic dialogue, asserting tlie claims of free 
thought against those who vainly boasted that they 
monopolised it, and pursuing with the same keen 
and piei’ciug logic the sophisms that lurked in the 
commonplaces of fashion and in the obscurest recesses 
of metaphysics ; Chilling woxth, drawing with a bold 
and. unfalteiing band the line between certainties 
and probabilities, eliminating from theology the old 
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conception: of faith considered as an unreasoning 8c- 
, quiescence, and teaching that belief should always 
' he strictly ‘ proportionable to the credibility of its 
motives;’—these and each as these, even when they 
■were themselves opposed to religious liberty, were its 
real founders. Their noble confidence in the power 
of truth, their ceaseless struggle against the empire 
of prejudice, their comprehensive views of the laws 
and limits of the reason, their fervent passionate love 
" of knowledge, and the majesty and dignity of their 
sentiments, all produced in England atone of thought 
that was essentially opposed to persecution, andmade 
their writings the perennial soui-ce by which even 
now the most heroic natures are invigorated. A 
ration was not far from a just estimate of religion." 
controversies when it had learnt to hold with Milton 
that ‘ opinion in good men is hut knowledge in the 
making;’ and that, ‘if a man believes things only 
because his pastor says so, or the assembly So deter¬ 
mines, without knowing other reason, though Ms belief 
b© true, yet the very truth he holds becomes his 
heresy,’ 1 It was not far from religious liberty when 
. it could receive the noble language of Chillingworth : 
* If men do their best endeavours to free themselves 
from all errors, and yet fail of it through human 
» frailty, so well I am persuaded of the goodness of 
God, that if in me alone should meet a confluence 
of all such errors of all the Protestants in the world 
■feat were thus qualified, I should not he so much 
afraid of them all, as I should he to ask pardon for 
them.’ ^ 

There does not appear to have been any general 

* Areopugitun. 

* Religion of Protestants, p. 44 (ed. 1712). 
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movement in England in favour of religions liberty 
till ilie time of the Great Rebellion. The tyranny of 
Land had then disgusted most men with the system 
hr pursued; the rapid vicissitudes of politics had 
made all parties endure the bitterness of persecution, 
and the destruction of the old government had raised 
some of the ablest Englishmen to power. It would 
ha ve bceu strange, indeed, if this great question had 
boim untouched at a period when Cromwell was 
guiding the administration, and Milton the intellect, 
of England, and when the enthusiasm of liberty had 
thrilled through every quarter of the land. The 
Catholics, indeed, were ruthlessly proscribed, and 
Drogheda and Wexford tell but too plainly the 
light in which they were regarded. The Church 'of 
England, or, as it was then termed, ‘prelacy,’ was 
also legally suppressed, though Cromwell very fre¬ 
quently connived at its worship; but with these ex¬ 
ceptions the toleration was very large. There was a 
division on the subject between the Independents and 
the Presbyterians. The former, with Cromwell 
himself, desired the widest liberty of conscience to be 
extended to all Christians, short of the toleration of 
c Popery and Prelacyand in 16551 they succeeded in 
inducing the Parliament to pass a bill to that effect. 
Supported by the Independents, Cromwell went still * 
further, and gave the Jews once more a legal footing 
in England, permitted them to celebrate their wor¬ 
ship, and protected their persons from injury. Thb 
Presbyterians, on the other hand, constantly laboured 
to thwart the measures of the Protector. l*hey de¬ 
sired that those only should be tolerated who ac¬ 
cepted the ‘ fundamentals ’ of Christianity, and they 
drew up a list of these ' fundamentals,’which formed 
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as elaborate and exclusive a test as the articles of the 
Church they had defeated. 1 Baxter, however, al¬ 
though he pronounced universal toleration to he ‘ soul 
murder,’ 2 and struggled vigorously against the policy 
of the Independents, was, on the whole, somewhat 
more liberal than his co-religionists, and it should be 
recorded to his special houour that he applauded the 
relief that was granted to the Jews, when most of the 
Presbyterians, under the leadership of Prynue, were 
denouncing it. 

The three principal writers who at this time repre¬ 
sented the movement of toleration, were Harrington, 
Milton, and Taylor—-the first of whom dealt mainly 


* A full description of them 
is given in Neal's EPfon/of the 
Pu -1 fane. In 1648 the Presby- 
t -rms tried to induce the Par¬ 
liament to pass a law by which 
anyone who persistently taught 
anything contrary to the main 
propositions comprised in the 
doctrines of the Trinity and 
the Incarnation should be pun¬ 
ished with death, and all who 
taught Popish. Arminian, An- 
tintaniau. Baptist, or Quaker 
doctrines, should be imprisoned 
for life, unless they could find 
sureties that they would teach 
e them no more. (Neal, vol. if 
pp. 338-340. i The Scotch were 
unwearied in their efforts to 
suppress liberty of conscience, 
and in 1645 their Parliament 
addressed the English Parlia¬ 
ment : ‘ The parliament of this 
kingdom te persuaded that the 
piety and wisdom of the honour¬ 
able houses will never admit 
toleration of any sects or 
schisms contrary to our Solemn 
league and covenant;’ and at 


the same time published a 
solemn ‘declaration against, 
toleration of sectaries and 
liberty of conscience.’ (/mV. 
pp. 211-222.) Among the 
notions started by the Ana¬ 
baptists was that of a -leep m* 
the son! between death air) 
judgment, against winch Cal¬ 
vin wrote a book wbh the bar¬ 
barous title of Piii/c’hOjjaitiy- 
ckkt. This very harmless no¬ 
tion was one of those which, 
when obstie.ately persisted i_i. 
the Presbyterians of 1648 
wished to punish with an in¬ 
definite period of imprison¬ 
ment. (Neal, vol. ii, p. 333.; 

- * Popery, Mahometanism, 
infidelity, and heathenism are 
the w’ay to damnation; but 
liberty to preach up and to 
practise them is the means to 
make men Papists, Mahomet¬ 
ans, Infidels, and Heathen* , 
therefore this liberty is the 
way to men's damnation ’ 
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vtith its political, and the other two with its theolo¬ 
gical, aspect. Of the three, it must be acknowledged 
i hat the politician took by far the most comprehensive 
view. Ho perceived very clearly that political liberty 
cannot subsist where there is not absolute religious 
liberty, and that religious liberty does not consist 
simply of toleration, hut implies a total abolition of 
religious disqualifications. In these respects he alone 
among his contemporaries anticipated the doctrines 
of the nineteenth century. * "Where civil liberty' is 
entire,’ he wrote, £ it includes liberty of conscience. 
Where liberty of conscience is entire, it includes civil 
liberty.’ 1 2 * * * * * ‘ Liberty of conscience entire, or in the 

whole, is where a man, according to the dictates of 
his own conscience, may have the free exercise of hia 
religion, without impediment to his preferment or em¬ 
ployment in the State,’ 8 

But if Harrington took the widest view of the rights 
of conscience, Milton was certainly the advocate who 
was most likely to have advanced the cause, both on 
account of his high position in the Commonwealth, 
and because his opinions on the subject were, for the 
most part, embodied in a tract, which probably repre¬ 
sents the very highest point that English eloquence 
has attained. The Paradise Lost is, indeed, scarcely 


1 Political Aphorisms, 23-24. 

2 A System of Politics, eh. 

vi. Passages very similar 

occur in the Oceana, and, in¬ 
deed, all through the writings 

of Harrington. The following 
is, I think, a very remarkable 

instance of political prescience: 

‘If it be said that in Prance 
there is liberty of conscience 

in part, it is also plain that 


while the hierarchy is standing 
this liberty is falling, and tliat 
if ever it comes to pull down 
the hierarchy, it pulis down 
that monarchy also. Where¬ 
fore the monarchy *and hier¬ 
archy will be beforehand with 
it, if they see their true inter¬ 
est.’ ( System of Politics, ch 
vi.) 
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ft more glorious monument of the genius of Milton 
than the Areopagitica. If, even at the present day, 
when the cause for which it was written has long 
since triumphed, it is impossible to read it without 
emotion, we can hardly doubt that when it first 
appeared it exercised a mighty influence over the 
awakening movement of liberty. Milton advocated 
tolerance on several distinct grounds. In defence of 
truth he deemed persecution wholly unnecessary, 
‘For truth is strong next to the Almighty. She 
needs no policies or stratagems or licensings to make 
her victorious. These are the shifts and the defences 
that error uses against her power.’ 1 But if persecu¬ 
tion is unnecessary in the defence of truth, it has a 
tearful efficacy in preventing men from discovering it; 
and when it is so employed, as infallibility does not 
exist among mankind, no man can assuredly decide. 
For truth is scattered far and wide in small portions 
among mankind, mingled in every system with the 
dross of error, grasped perfectly by no one. and only 
in some degree discovered hv the careful comparison 
and collation of opposing systems. 2 To crush some of 


. * Ampagit&a. 

* ‘ Truth, indeed, came once 
into the world with her Divine 
» Master, and was a perfect shape 
most glorious to look on; but 
when He ascended, and his 
Apostles after Him were laid 
aglaep, then straight arose a 
wicked race of deceivers, who, 
as the story goes of the Egyp¬ 
tian TypHon with his conspira¬ 
tors, how they dealt with the 
good Osyris/took the virgin 
Tenth, hewed her lovely form 
into a thousand pieces, and 


scattered them to the four 
winds. From that time ever 
since the sad friends of Truth, 
such as durst appear, imitating 
the careful search that Isis 
made for tbe mangled body of 
Osyris, went up and down 
gathering up limb by limb, 
still as they could find them. 
Wo have not yet found them 
all, Lords and Commons, nor 
ever shall do till her Master's 
second coming.’ {Anopagi- 
lica.) 
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these syBteros, to stifle the voice of argument, to hann 
and proscribe the press, or to compel it only to utter 
the sentiments of a single sect, is to destroy the only 
means we possess of arriving at truth; and as the 
difficulty of avoiding error is under the most favour¬ 
able. circumstances very great, it may he presumed 
that the doctrines which it is necessary to hold are 
hut few, and where the error is not fundamental it 
should not be suppressed by law. All the differences 
that divide Protestants are upon matters not bearing 
on salvation, and therefore all classes—Socinians, 
Arians, and Anabaptists, as well as others—should 
be tolerated. 1 The Catholics, however, Hilton rigidly 
excludes from the smallest measure of tolerance, and 
the reason he gives is veiy remarkable. The in¬ 
triguing policy of its priesthood might at that time, at 
least, furnish a plausible ground, but Milton, though 
evidently believing it to be so, expressly refuses to 
base his decision upon it. His exclusion of Catholics 
rests upon a distinct religious principle. The worship 
of the Catholics is idolatrous, and the Old Testament 
forbids tbe toleration, of idolatry.® 


* See liis tract, Of true Re¬ 
ligion, Heresy, Schism, 'Tolera¬ 
tion, published in 1673. He 
does not, however, seem to 
have understood the Socinian 
heresy exactly as it is now 
understood, 

- ‘ As for tolerating the exer¬ 
cise of their (the Catholics’) 
religion, supposing their State 
activities not to be dangerous, 
1 answer that toleration is 
either public or private, and 
the exercise of their religion 
as far as it is idolatrous can be 
tolerated neither way: not pub¬ 


licly, without grievous and un- 
sufferable scandal given to all 
conscientious beholders ; not 
privately, without great offence 
to Hod, declared against all ® 
kind of idolatry though Secret. 
Ezech. viii. 7, 8, and verse 12, 
&c., and it appears by the 
whole chapter, that God was 
no less offended with those 
secret idolatries than with 
those in public, ana no less 
provoked than to bring on 
and hasten his judgments on 
the whole land for them also. 
{Hid.) It is of course open to 
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The last name I have mentioned is Taylor, whose 
Liberty of Prophesying is, if we except The Religion 
of Protestants, unquestionably the most important 
contribution of the Anglican Church towards tolera¬ 
tion. 1 It is scarcely possible to read it without 
arriving at an invincible conviction that it expressed 
the genuine sentiments of its author. Its argument 
ts based upon latitudinarian principles, which appear 
more or less in all his writings, and its singularly in¬ 
dulgent tone towards the Catholics, its earnest advo¬ 
cacy of their claims to toleration, 2 which would hardly 
have been expected from so uncompromising a Pro¬ 
testant as the author of The Dissuasive from. Popery, 
was certainly not intended to propitiate the Puritans, 
Besides this, the whole book B animated with a 
warmth and tenderness of charity, a catholicity of 
temper biassing the judgment in favour of mercy, 
which could scarcely have been counterfeited. This 
was indeed at all times the most amiable charac¬ 
teristic of Taylor. His very style—like the murmur 
of a deep sea, bathed in the sun—so richly coloured 
by an imagination that was never disunited from the 
affections, and at the same time so sweetly cadenced, 
so full of gentle and varied melodies, reflects liis cha¬ 
racter ; and not the less so because of a certain want 

« supposition, and not very im- many scruples about. 

probable that this passage 3 See. 22. lie desires that 
being written after the Itesto- they should be- absolutely tole¬ 
ration, when Catholicism had rated, unless, indeed, they 
become a serious menace to the openly preach such doctrines as 
liberty of England, emanated the non-observance of faith 
rather frQpi the politician than with heretic*, or that a pope 
from the theologian. can absolve subjects from the 

‘ Chill ingworth published oath of allegiance, or that an 
The Religion if Protestants in heretical prince may be slain 
1637, one year before he, took by bis people, 
orders—which last step he had 
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ofnei’vousriess nnd consistency, a certain vagueness 
and almost feebleness which it occasionally displays. 

1 The arguments on which lie based his cause are very 
simple. He believed that The great majority of theo¬ 
logical propositions cannot be clearly deduced from ' 
Scripture, and that it is therefore not necessary to* 
hold them. The Apostles' Creed he regarded as 
containing the doctrines which can certainly he esta¬ 
blished, and, therefore, as comprising all that are fun¬ 
damental. All errors on questions beyond these do 
not affect salvation, and ought, in consequence, to lx? 
tolerated. As far, therefore, as he was a sceptic, 
Taylor was a rationalist, and as far as he was a ration¬ 
alist be was an advocate of toleration. Unfortunately 
for his reputation, lie wrote The Liberty of Prophesy¬ 
ing in exile, and, to a certain extent, abandoned its 
principles when his Church regained her ascendancy. 1 

All through tlie period of the Restoration, the 
movement of toleration continued. The vast amount 
of scepticism - existing in the country caused the 
governing class io look with comparative indifference 
upon doctrinal differences, and the general adoption 
of the principles of Bacon and of Descartes, by the 
ablest writers, accelerated the movement, which 
began to appear in the most unexpected quarters- 9 

1 On which Coleridge re- for his past liberalism by charg- 
marks, I think a little too ing, and most probably slander- 
severely: ‘If Jeremy Taylor iug, himself with the guilt ©f, 
had not in effect retracted after falsehood, treachery and hypo- 
the Restoration, if he had not. ctisy, his character as a man 
as soon as the Church had would have been almost stain- 
gained power, most basely dis- less.’ {Notes on English Divines, 
claimed and disavowed the vol. i. p. 209.) r * 

principle of toleration, and E. g. in Quakerism—-that 
apologised for the publication strange form of distorted fa— 
by declaring it to have been a tionalism, which, while pro- 
rtt.se de guerre, currying pardon claiming doctrines absolutely 
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The expression of that movement in the Anglican 
Church is to be found in the latitudinarian school, 
which followed closely in the steps of Chillingworth,' 
lake the Independents and Presbyterians of the 
Commonwealth, like the greater number of the oppo- 

• nents of the execution of Servetus, the members of 
this school usually based their advocacy of tolerance 
on the ground of the distinction between funda¬ 
mentals and non-fundamentals, and the degree in 
winch they restricted or expanded the first depended 
mainly on their scepticism. Glanvil, who was, per¬ 
haps, the most uncompromising of these winters, 
havmg, in his treatise On the Vanity of Dogmatising, 
preached almost universal scepticism, proceeded ir 
tonseqaeuee to advocate almost universal toleration 
He drew up a catalogue of necessary articles of belief 
which was of such a nature that scarcely anyone 
was excluded, and he contended that no one shouV 
i>e punished for errors that are not fundamental. 
The effects of the tendency were soon manifested in 
the laws, and in 1077 the power of consigning 
heretics to death was withdrawn from the Church, 

It appears, then, that the first stage of toleration in 
England was due to the spirit of scepticism encroach¬ 
ing upon the doctrine of exclusive salvation. But 
• what is especially worthy of remark is, that the most 
illustrious of the advocates of toleration were men 
who were earnestly attached to positive religion, an# 
that the writings in which they embodied their argu¬ 
ments are even now among the classics of the 

‘^subversive of national indepen- guage the absolute inefficiency 
deace, and occasionally pro- of mere religious ceremonies, 
dufiing extraordinary exfcrava- the possibility of -alvation in 
gances of conduct, maintained any Church, and the injustice 
in the most unequivocal Ian- of every form of persecution. 

VOL, H. G 
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Cliurch. The Religion of Protestants and The Liberty 
of Prophesying are justly regarded as among the 
greatest glories of Anglicanism, and CHanvil, Owen, 
and Hales are still honoured names in theology. 
This is -well worthy of notice when we consider the 
nnniixed scepticism of those -who occupied a corre¬ 
sponding position in France; but there is another 
circumstance which greatly heightens the contract, 
At the very period when the principle of toleration 
was first established in England by the union of the 
spirit of scepticism with the spirit of Christianity, 
the greatest living antichristian writer was Hobbes, 
who was perhaps the most unflinching of all the 
supporters of persecution. It was. his leading doc¬ 
trine that the civil power, and the civil power alone, 
has an absolute right to determine the religion of 
the nation, and that, thex’efore, any refusal to acqui¬ 
esce in that religion is essentially an act of rebellion. 

But while the rationalistic spirit had thus found 
a firm footing within the Church, it was strongly 
opposed and generally overborne by the dogmatic 
spirit which was represented by the great majority of 
the clergy, and which radiated with especial energy 
from Oxford. Taylor, as w r e have seen, recoiled 
before the prevailing intolerance. Glanvil sank into 
considerable discredit, from which, however, he in 
some degree emerged by bis defence of witchcraft. 
lEteretics were no longer liable to be burnt, but all 
through the reign of Charles II., and during the 
greater part of the reign of James, the Dissenters 
endured every minor form of persecution. 1 At last,, 
James, irritated by the penal laws that oppressed his 
co-religionists, determined to proclaim toleration with 
a high hand. That he did this solely with a view to 
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til© welfare of Ms own Church, and not at all frGro 
any love of toleration, may be inferred with, con¬ 
siderable certainty from the fact that he had himself* 
been one of tbe most relentless of persecutors : but it 
is not impossible, and, I think, not altogether im¬ 
probable, that he would have accepted a measure of 
toleration which relieved the Roman Catholics, with¬ 
out embarking in the very hazardous enterprise of 
establishing Catholic ascendancy. The sequel is too 
well known to require repetition. Every educated 
Englishman knows how the great majority of the 
clergy, in spite of the doctrine of passive obedience 
they had taught, and of the well-Miown decision of 
Taylor that even an illegal ordinance should be ac- 
e ‘pted, refused to read the declaration ; how their 
atidude endeared them to the people, and accelerated 
the triumph of the Revolution; how they soon im¬ 
prudently withdrew from, and opposed the move¬ 
ment they had produced; how upon the achievement 
of the Revolution they sank into a condition of 
almost, unequalled political depression ; and how the 
consequence of that depression was the Toleration 
Act, which, though very imperfect according io our 
present notions, is justly regarded as the Magna 
Charta of religions liberty. Those who defended it 
were of the same class as the previous advocates of 
toleration. Somers and the other leading Whigs 
were members of the Anglican Church. Locke wa% 
in religion the avowed disciple of CJiilKngworth, and 
in politics the Mghest representative of the principle'- 
of Bonington; and it was on the double ground of 
the sanctity of an honest conviction, and of tbe dan¬ 
ger of enlarging the province of the civil magistrate, 
that he defended toleration against the theologians of 
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Oxford. 1 While tie Toleration Act Arid tie esta¬ 
blishment of the Scotch Kirk gave virtual freedom of 
‘worship to all Protestants, the abrogation of the 
censorship established freedom of discussion. The 
baffle was thus won. Intolerance became an ex¬ 
ception and an anomaly, and it was simply a ques¬ 
tion of time bow soon it should be expelled from its 
last entrenchments. 

We have seen that the spirit of intolerance was 
at first equally strong in the Church of Rome and 
in the reformed churches, and that its extinction 
both in Catholic and Protestant countries was due to 
the spirit of rationalism. We have seen that in both 
cases the clergy were the untiring enemies of this the 
noblest of all the conquests of civilisation, and that 
it was only by a long series of anti-ecclesiastieal 
revolutions that the sword was at last wrung from 
their grasp. We have seen, too, that while the Church 
of Rome was so constituted, that an anti-ecclesiastical 
movement where she ruled invariably became anti- 
elms tian, the flexibility of Protestantism was so 
great that rationalism found free scope for action 
within its pale. Discarding more and more their 
dogmatic character, and transforming themselves 
according to the exigencies of the age, the churches 
of the Reformation have in many cases allied them- 11 
selves with tlxe most daring speculations, and haVe in 
most cases cordially coalesced with the spirit of tole- 
ration. When a country which is nominally Roman 
Catholic is very tolerant, it may be inferred with 
almost absolute Certainty that the social and intel¬ 
lectual influence of the Church is comparatively 

1 His opponent was Archdeacon Proast, whose pamphlets 
were printed in the University. 
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small; but England and America conclusively prove 
that a nation may be very tolerant, and at the same 
time profoundly Protestant. When in a Roman 
Catholic country the human intellect on the highest of 
subjects pursues its course with unshackled energy, 
the freethinker is immediately severed from the tra* 
ditions, the worship, the moralising .influences of his 
Church ; but Germany has already shown, and Eng¬ 
land is beginning to show, that the boldest specula¬ 
tions maybe wedded to a Protestant worship, and may 
find elements of assimilation in a Protestant creed. 
It is this fact which is the most propitious omen of the 
future of Protestantism. Eor there is no such thing a- 
a theological antiseptic. Every profound intellectual 
change the human race has yet undergone, has pro¬ 
duced at least some modification of all departments 
of speculative belief. Much that is adapted to one 
phase of civilisation becomes useless or pernicious in 
another. The moral element of a religion appeals to 
forms of emotion which are substantially unchanged 
by time, but the intellectual conceptions tit at are 
associated with it assume their tone and colour from 
the intellectual atmosphere of the age. Protestantism 
as a dogmatic system makes no converts, but it has 
shown itself capable of blending with and consecra¬ 
ting the prevailing rationalism. Compare the series 
of doctrines I have reviewed in the present chapter 
with the habitual teaching of modern divines, and the 
change is sufficiently apparent. All those notions 
concerning the damnation of unbaptised infants, or 
of the heathen, or of the heretic, which once acted so 
great a part in the history of Christendom, are be¬ 
coming rapidly unrealised and inoperative, where they 
are not already openly denied. Kor has it been other- 
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wise with persecution.. For centuries the Protestant 
«clergy preached it as a duty; when driven from thin 
position, they almost invariably defended its less 
atrocious form?, disguising it under other names. 
At last this passed away. Only a few years ago, six 
ladies were exiled from Sweden because they had 
embraced the Roman Catholic faith ; 1 hut a striking 
example soon proved how uncongenial were such 
measures with the Protestantism of the nineteenth 
century. An address drawn up by some of the most 
eminent English opponents of Catholicism, and signed 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, protested against 
tbe act as an outrage to the first principles of Pro¬ 
testantism. 

The history which I have traced in the present 
chapter naturally leads to some reflections on the 
ultimate consequences of the rationalistic method of 
investigation as distinguished from the system of 
coercion. The question, What is truth ? has certainly 
no prospect of obtaining a speedy answer; but the 
question, What is the spirit of truth ? may be dis¬ 
cussed with much greater prospect of agreement. By 
the spirit of truth, I mean that frame of mind in 
which men who acknowledge their own fallibility, 
and who desire above all tilings to discover wbat is 
true, should adjudicate between conflicting arguments. 
As soon as they have distinctly perceived that reason, 
and reason alone, should determine their opinions, 

1 Annuaire des Deux Afotides, of the Middle Class and of 
1858, p. 463. In the previous the Peasants, was rejected by 
year an attempt had. been made those of the Nobles and of the 
by the Government to moderate Clergy. A slight—unfortu- 
tho fierce intolerance of the nately very slight—modifies,* 
Swedish law ; but the bill, tion was effected in 1860. 
though adopted by the Houses 
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only a qualified assent to indecisive arguments, sinful 
even to recognise the moral or intellectual excellence 
of opponents. In a word, tliere is scarcely a dispo¬ 
sition tliat marks the love of abstract trnth, anu 
scarcely a rule which reason teaches as essentialior 
its attainment, that theologians did not lor centuries 
stigmatise as offensive to the Almighty. By destroy¬ 
ing every book that could generate discussion, by 
diffusing through every field of knowledge a spirit of 
boundless credulity, and, above all, by persecuting 
with atrocious cruelty those who differed from their 
opinions, they succeeded for a long period in almost 
arresting the action of the European mind, fed in 
persuading men that a critical, impartial, and en¬ 
quiring spirit was the worst form of vice. From this 
frightful condition Europe was at last rescued by the 
intellectual influences that produced the Reformation, 
by the teaching of those great philosophers who 
clearly laid down the conditions of enquiry, and by 
those bold innovators who, with the stake of Bruno 
and Yanini before their eyes, dared to challenge 
directly the doctrines of the past. By these means 
the spirit of philosophy or of truth became promi¬ 
nent, and the spirit of dogmatism, with all its conse¬ 
quences, was proportionately weakened. As long as 
the latter spirit possessed an indisputable ascendancy, 
persecution was ruthless, universal, and unquestioned. 
When the former spirit became more powerful, the 
language of anathema grew less peremptory. Ex¬ 
ceptions and qualifications were introduced ; $ie full 
meaning of the words was no longer realised; perse¬ 
cution became languid; it changed its character; it 
exhibited itself rather in a general tendency than in 
overt acts ; it grew apologetical, timid, and evasive. 
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In one age the persecutor burnt tbe heretic; in aft- 
.other, he crushed him with penal laws ; in a third, he 
withheld from him places of emolument and dignity; 
in a fourth, he subjected him to the excommunication 
of gaiety. Bach stage of advancing toleration marks 
a stage of the decline of the spirit of dogmatism and 
of the increase of the spirit of truth. 

Now, if I have at all succeeded in carrying the 
reader with me in the foregoing arguments, it will 
appear plain that the doctrine of exclusive salvation 
represents a point from which two entirely different 
systems diverge. In other words, those who reject 
the doctrine cannot pause there. They will inevitably 
be carried on to a series of doctrines, to a general 
conception of religion that is radically and funda¬ 
mentally different from the conception of the ad¬ 
herent of the doctrine. I speak of course of those 
who hold one or other opinion with realising earnest- 
iiQad, Of these it may, I believe, be truly said, that 
according to their relation to this doctrine they will 
be divided into different classes, with different types 
of character, different standards of excellence, dif¬ 
ferent conceptions of the whole spirit of theology. 
The man who with realising earnestness believes the 
doctrine of exclusive salvation, will habitually place 
* the dogmatic above the moral element of religion ; he 
will justify, or at least very slightly condemn, pious 
frauds or other immoral acts that support his doc¬ 
trines ; he will judge men mainly according to their 
opinion!, end not according to their acts ; he will lay 
greater stress on those duties that grow out of an 
ecclesiastical system than on those which grow' out 
’ of the moral nature of mankind; he will obtain the 
eert&inty that is necessary to his peace by excluding 
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eVcry argument that is adverse to his belief; and he 
will above all manifest a constant tendency to per ** 1 
secution. On the other hand, men who have been 
deeply imbued with the spirit of earnest and impar¬ 
tial enquiry, will invariably come to value stfch a 
disposition more than any particular doctrines to 
which it may lead them; they will deny the neces¬ 
sity of correct opinions ; they will place the moral 
far above the dogmatic side of their faith; they will 
give free scope to every criticism that restricts their 
belief; and they will value men according to their 
acts, and not at all according to their opinions. The 
first of these tendencies is essentially Roman Catho- 
' ic. The second is essentially rationalistic. 

It is impossible, I think, to doubt that, since Des¬ 
cartes, the higher thought of Europe has been tending 
steadily in this second direction, and that sooner or 
later the spirit of truth will be regarded in Chris¬ 
tendom, as it was regarded by the philosophers of 
ancient Greece, as the loftiest form of virtue. We 
are indeed still far from that point, A love of truth 
that seriously resolves to spare no prejudice and 
accord no favour, that prides itself on basing every 
conclusion on reason or conscience, and in rejecting 
every illegitimate influence, is not common in one 
sex, is still rarer in the other, and is very far indeed * 
from being the actnating spirit of all who boast 
most loudly of their freedom from prejudice. Still 
it is to this that we are steadily approximating ; and 
there probably never before was a period qjnee the 
triumph of Christianity, when men were judged so 
little according to their belief, and when history, and 
even ecclesiastical history, was written with such 
earnest, such scrupulous impartiality. In the poli* 
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tieal sphere the victory has almost been achieved, 
In the social sphere, although the amalgamation of 
different religious communities is still very imperfect, 
anty&bhough a change of religion "by one member of 
a family not itnfrequently produces a rupture and 
causes a vast amount of the more petty forms of per¬ 
secution, the improvement has been rapid and pro¬ 
found, The fierce invectives which Protestant and 
Catholic once interchanged, are now for the most 
part confined to a small and select circle of the more 
ardent disciples of either creed : and it is commonly 
admitted among educated men, that those who, under 
ihc sense of duty, end at the cost of great mental 
suffering", have changed their religion, ought not to 
b< pronounced the most culpable of mankind, even 
though they have rejected the opinions of their consoi. 
This is at least a vast improvement since the time 
when the term ! miscreant ’ or misbeliever was first 
made a synonym for tbe most afro cions of criminals, 
and when apostasy was universally regarded as the 
worst of crimes. Already, under the same influences, 
education at the Universities has in a great measure 
lost its old exclusive character ; and members of dif¬ 
ferent creeds having been admitted within their pale, 
men are brought in contact with representatives of 
more than one claso of opinions at a time when they 
are finally deciding what class of opinions they will 
embrace. There cannot, 1 think, be much doubt 
that the same movement must eventually modify 
profoundly the earlier stages of education. If our 
private judgment is the sole rule by which we should 
form our opinions, it is obviously the duty of the 
educator to render that judgment as powerful, and 
at the same time to preserve it as Unbiassed, as pu<- 
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Bible. To impose an elaborate system of prejudices 
on (lie yet undeveloped mind, and to entwine those 
prejudices with all the most hallowed associations of 
childhood, is most certainly contrary to the spirit of 
1 he doctrine of private judgment. A prejudiee^may 
be Ime or false ; but if private judgment is to decide 
between opinions, it is, as far as that judgment is 
concerned, necessarily an evil, and especially when it 
appeals strongly to the affections. The sole object of 
man is not to search for truth; and it may be, and 
undoubtedly often is, necessary for other purposes 
to instil into the mind of the child certain opinions / 
which he will have hereafter to reconsider. Yet 
still it is manifest that those who appreciate this 
doctrine of private judgment as I have described it, 
■will desire that those opinions should be few, that 
they should rest as lightly as possible upon the mind, 
and should be separated as far as possible from the 
eternal principles of morality. 

Such seem the general outlines of the movement 
around us. Unhappily it is impossible to contemplate 
it without feeling that the Protestantism of Chilling- 
worth is much less a reality to be grasped than an 
ideal to which, at least in our age, we can most im¬ 
perfectly approximate. The overwhelming majority 
of the human race necessarily accept their opinions 
from authority. Whether they do so avowedly, like 
the Catholics, or unconsciously, like most Protestants, 
is immaterial. They have neither time nor oppor¬ 
tunity to examine for themselves. They are^taught 
certain doctrines on disputed questions as if they 
were unquestionable truths, when they are incapable 
of judging, and every influence is employed to deepen 
tbe impression This is the true origin of their 
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belief. Not until long years of mental conflict have 
passed can they obtain the inestimable boon of an 
assured ^aiul untrammelled mind. The fable of the 
ancient 1 is still true. The woman even now sits at 
the portal of life, presenting a cup to all who enter 
in which diffuses through every vein a poison that 
will cling to them for ever. The judgment may 
pierce the clouds of prejudice. In the moments of 
her strength she may even rejoice and triumph in her 
liberty, yet the conceptions of childhood will long 
remain latent in the mind, to reappear in every hour 
of weakness, when the tension of rlie reason is re- 
laxed, and when tie power of old associations is 
supremo.* It is not surprising that very few shon'u 


1 Cebes. 

2 Tics very painful recur- 
ra.cy which occupies such an 
Important place in all religious 
biographies, seems to be at¬ 
tached to an extremely re¬ 
markable and obscure depart¬ 
ment of mental phenomena 
■which has only been investi¬ 
gated with earnestness within 
the last few years, and which 
is termed by psychologists, 
'latent consciousness,’ and by 
physiologists ‘ unconscious cere¬ 
bration ’ or the ‘ reflex action 
of the brain.’ That certain 
facta remain so hidden in the 
mind, that it is only by a strong 
act of volition they ean be re¬ 
called to recollection, is a fact 
of daily experience ; but it is 
now fully established that a 
multitude of events which are 
60 completely forgotten that uu 
effort of will can revive them, 
and that their statement calls 
up no reminiscence, may never¬ 


theless be, so to speak, im¬ 
bedded in the memory, am; 
may be reproduced with intense 
vivi dness under certai n phj fic > 
conditions. This i« especial]; 
the, result of some diseases. 
Thus, e, g. there is a case 
record of an ignorant woman 
repeating, in a delirium, certain 
words which were recognised 
as Hebrew and Chaldaic. When 
she returned to consciousness 
she knew nothing of these 
words, she had no notion of 
their meaning: and being toll 
that they were Hebrew unci 
Chaldaic, she could recollect 
no possible way in which she 
could have acquired them. A 
searching investigation into her 
antecedents was instituted; 
and it was found that when n 
girl she had been servant to a 
clergy man who was accustomed 
to walk up and down his pas¬ 
sage reading those language 1 - 
The w ords Were hidden in the 
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P 9 sm\s* the courage and the perseverance to encounter 
the mental struggle. The immense majority either 


mind, wore reproduced by dis¬ 
ease, and were forgotten when 
the disease had passed. (Car¬ 
penter, Human Physiology, p. 
808 ) It is said that a momen¬ 
tary review of numbers of 
long-forgotten incidents of life 
is the last phenomenon of con¬ 
sciousness before the insensi¬ 
bility that precedes drowning. 
But not only are facts retained 
in the memory of which we are 
unconscious, the mind itself is 
also perpetually acting—pursu¬ 
ing trains of thought automati¬ 
cally, of which we have no 
consciousness. Thus it has 
been often observed, that a 
subject which at night appears 
tangled and confused, acquires 
a perfect clearness and ar¬ 
rangement during sleep. Thus 
the schoolboy knows that 
verses learnt by heart just 
before sleep are retained with 
much greater facility than 
those which are learnt at any 
other time ; thus, in the course 
of recollection, two facts will 
often rise in succession which 
appear to have no connection 
whatever ; but a careful investi¬ 
gation will prove that there is 
some forgo'ten link of associa¬ 
tion which the mind had pur¬ 
sued, lmt of which we are en¬ 
tirely unconscious. It is in 
connection with these facts that 
we should view that reappear¬ 
ance of opinions, modes of 
thought, and emotions belong¬ 
ing to a former stage of our 
intellectual history, that is 
often the result of the auto¬ 


matical action of |he mind 
when volition is altogether sus¬ 
pended. It is especially com¬ 
mon (or, at least, especially 
manifest) in languor, in dis¬ 
ease, and, above all, in sleep. 

M. Maury, who has investi¬ 
gated the subject, with his 
usual great ability, has shown 
that in sleep hypersesthesia of 
the memory is very common ; 
that not only facts, but pro¬ 
cesses of thought that belong 
altogether to the past, are re¬ 
produced; Swad that a frequent 
dreamer will often be brought 
under the influence of vices in 
which he had once indulged, 
hut by which in his waking 
hours lie is rarely or never 
overcome. There can be little 
doubt that when we are actively 
reasoning this automatic action 
of the mind still continues, 
but the ideas and trains of 
thought that are thus produced 
are so combined and trans¬ 
formed by the reason, that we 
are unconscious of their exist¬ 
ence. They exist, nevertheless, 
and form (or greatly contribute 
to) our mental bias. It is im¬ 
possible to rfview this most t 
suggestive subject without sus¬ 
pecting that the saying, ‘ habit 
is a second nature,’ represents 
more than a metaphor, that the 
reason is much more closely 
connected with the w-yi than is 
generally imagined; and that 
tho origin of most of those 
opinions we attribute to pure 
reasoning, is more composite 
than we suppose. This impor- 
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ftevsr ex ami no the opinions they have inherited, m 
examine them so completely under the dominating 
influence of the prejudice of education, that what¬ 
ever may have been the doctrines they have been 
taught, they conclude that they are so unquestion¬ 
ably time, that nothing but a judicial blindness can 
cause their rejection. Of the few who have obtained 
a glimpse of higher things, a large proportion cannot 
endure a conflict to which old associations and, above 
all, the old doctrine of the guilt of error, lend such 
a peculiar bitterness; they stifle the voice of reason, 
the$ turn away from the path of knowledge, they 
purchase peace at the expense of truth. This is 
indeed, in our day, the most fatal of all the obstacle 
to t uquiry. It was nof till the old world had bee- 
reduced to chaos that the Divine voice said, c Let there 
be light; ’ and in the order of knowledge, as in th 
mdor of nature, dissolution must commonly preceru 
formation. There is a period in the history of tin 
inquirer when old opinions have been shaken or 
destroyed, arid now opinions have not yet been 
formed, a period of doubt, of terror, and of darkness, 
when the voice of the dogmatist has not lost its 


taut subject was first ini Ment¬ 
ally pointed out by Leibnitz. 

* After ids tune, it seems, except 
in as far as it was connected 
with the animism of Stahl, to 
have been almost unnoticed 
till very recently. Sir W. 
Hamilton (in his Essays) has 
treated itfr<*m a psychological, 
and .Drs. Lay cock (The lirahi 
and the Mind) and Carpenter 
(Ifttm'i > -rib,, 1’P- <99- 

S19'! from a medical, point of 
view- Mr, Moiell, following 


in the steps of Stahl, has 
availed himself of it {Menml 
Philosophy) to explain the laws 
of generation, ascribing the 
formation of the feetns to the 
unconscious action of the son]. 
and M. Maury (Le Som„,ed si 
las Hews) has shown it s connec¬ 
tion with the phenomena o', 
sleep. Sec. too, De Quircey's 
Opiu/.i-Vtifcr, pp. 2b9-2C3, ed. 
l«6f ; Ti Hvrta Vie; ai 1 
Saisset, L'Arne et la JIT 
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[vwer, and the phantoms of the past still hover over 
the mind, a period when every landmark is lost to 
wight, and every star is veiled, and the soul seems 
drifting helpless and rudderless before the destroy, 
ing blast. It is in this season of transition that the 
tempi ations to stifle reason possess a fearful power. 
It is when contrasting the tranquillity of past asBur- 
anec with the feverish paroxysms that accompany 
enquiry, that the mind is most likely to abandon the 
path of truth. It is so much easier to assume than 
to prove; it is so much less painful to believe than to 
doubt: there is such a charm in the repose of pre¬ 
judice, when no discordant voice jars upon the har¬ 
mony of belief; there is such a thrilling pang when 
cherished dreams are scattered, and old creeds aban¬ 
doned, that it is not surprising that men should 
close their eyes to the unwelcome light. Hence the 
tenacity exhibited by systems that have long since 
been disproved. Hence the oscillation and timidity 
that characterise the research of most, and the in¬ 
difference to truth and the worship of expediency 
that cloud the fair promise of not a few. 

In our ago these struggles are diffused over a very 
wide circle, and are felt by men of many grades of 
intellect. This fact, however, while it accounts for 
the perturbation and instability that characterise a 
large portion of contemporary literature, should ma¬ 
terially lighten the burden of each individual enquirer. 
The great majority of the ablest intellects of the cen¬ 
tury have preceded him, and their genius irradiates 
the path. The hands of many sympathiser^are ex¬ 
tended to assist him. The disintegration around Mm 
will facilitate his course. He who, believing that the 
search for truth can never be offensive to the God of 
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truth, pursue*? his way with an unswerving energy, 
may not unreasonably hope that he may assist others 
in their straggle towards the light, and may in some* 
small degree contribute to that consummation when 
the professed belief shall have been adjusted to the 
requirements of the age, when the old tyranny shall 
hare been broken, and the anarchy of transition shall 
have passed away. 
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CHAPTER Y. 

THE SECULARISATION OP POLITICS. 

The evidence I have collected in the preceding chap¬ 
ters will be sufficient to exhibit the nature of the 
i ationalistic movement, and also the process by 
which it has been developed. To establish the first, 

I have reviewed a long series of theological concep¬ 
tions which the movement has weakened or trans¬ 
formed. To establish the second, I have shown that 
the most important changes were much less the resuli s 
of direct controversy than of the attraction of* the 
prevailing modes of thought, which themselves re¬ 
presented the convergence of a great variety of theo¬ 
logical influences. In the remainder of this work, 1 
propose to trace more fully than I have yet had 
occasion to do. the relations of the rationalistic mov#®» 
mentto the political and economical history of Europe, 
or, in other words, to show on the one hand how the 
theological development has modified political and 
economical theories; and, on the other hand, how 
the tendencies produced by these have reacted upon 
theology. 

But, before entering upon this field, it will perhaps 
not he altogether unnecessary to remind the reader 
once more of the main principle upon which the 
relevance of this species of narrative depends. It is 
that the speculative opinions which are embraced by 
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any large body of men are accepted, not on account 
of the arguments upon which they rest, but on 
account of a predisposition to receive them, This 4 
predisposition depends with many persons entirely 
upon the circumstances of their position, that is to 
say, upon the associations of childhood, friendship, 
or interest, and is of such a nature as altogether to 
dispense with arguments. With others, it depends 
chiefly upon the character of their minds, -which in¬ 
duces them to embrace one class of arguments rather 
than another. This intellectual character, again, re¬ 
sults partly from natural and innate peculiarities, and 
partly front the totality of influences that act upon 
the mind, for the mind of man is no inert rcceptach 
< f knowledge, hut, absorbs and incorporates into ifr 
Oivti constitution the ideas which it receives. In n 
lioalthy condition, increased knowledge implies m, 
increased mental capacity, and each peculiar depsr: • 
meat of study not merely comprises a pe'culiar hind ot 
information, but also produces a peculiar ply and ten- 
deney of judgment. All minds are more or less 
governed by what chemists term the laws of elective 
affinity. Like naturally tends to like. The predomi¬ 
nating passion of every man colours the whole train 
of his reasoning, and in every subject he examines, 
he instinctively turns to that aspect which is most 
congruous to his favourite pursuit. 

If this be so, we should naturally expect that 
politics, which occupy so large a place in the minds 
of men, should at all times have exercised a con¬ 
siderable influence on the tone of thought from which 
theological opinions arise, and that a general tendency 
to restrict the province of theology should have re¬ 
sulted in a secularisation of politics. In the present 
n 2 
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chapter, I shall examine the stages of that secularisa¬ 
tion and the minor changes that are connected yrith 
it. The subject will naturally divide itself into ttro 
parts. "We shall first see how theological interests 
gradually ceased to be a main object of political com¬ 
binations ; and afterwards, bow, by tbe repudiation of 
the divine right of kings and tbe assertion of the 
social contract, the basis of authority was secu¬ 
larised. 

If we take a broad view of the course of history, 
and examine the relations of great bodies of men, we 
find that religion and patriotism are the chief moral 
influences to which they have been subject, and that 
the separate modifications and mutual interaction of 
these two agents may almost be said to constitute the 
moral history of mankind, For some centuries before 
the introduction of Christianity, patriotism was in 
most countries the presiding moral principle, and 
religion occupied an entirely subordinate position. 
Almost all those examples of heroic self-sacrifice, of 
passionate devotion to an unselfish aim, which anti¬ 
quity affords, were produced by the spirit of patriot¬ 
ism. Decius and Regulus, Leonidas and Harmodiul*' 
are the pagan parallels to Christian martyrs. 1 Nor 
was it only in the great crises of national history that 
this spirit was evoked. The pride of patriotism, the 
sense of dignity which it inspires, the close bond of 
sympathy produced by a common aim, the energy and 
elasticity of character which are the parents of great 

1 it is worthy of notice, that —the objects of representation 
the iirst development of sculp- being not the gods, but the true 
ture, which in almost all othor national ideals—the heroes of 
nations was religions, in Rome Rome. (See 0. Muller, Manuel 
appears to have been patriotic d’Archtologk, vol. i, pp. 251-2.) 
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enterprises, were manifested habitually in the leading 
nations of antiquity. The spirit of patriotism per-, 
vaded all elapses. It formed a distinct type of 
character, and was the origin both of many virtues 
and of many vices. 

If we attempt to estimate the moral condition of 
such a phase of society, we must in some respects 
place it extremely high. Patriotism has always 
proved the best cordial of humanity, and all the 
sterner and more robust virtues were matured to 
the highest degree by its power. No other influence 
diffuses abroad so much of that steady fortitude 
which is equally removed ironi languor and tmudifv 
on the one hand, and from feverish and morbid er.~ 
•'itement upon the other. In nations that have been 
long pervaded by a strong and continuous politico! 
life, the pulse beats bigh and steadily, habits of self- 
reliance are formed which enable men to confront 
danger with a, calm intrepidity, and to retain a certain 
sobriety of temperament amid the roost trying vicis¬ 
situdes. A capacity for united action, for self-saeri- 
JBce, for long and persevering exertion, becomes 
general. A bigh, though sometimes rather capricious, 
standard of honour is formed, and a stern simplicity 
of habits encouraged. It is probable that in the 
best days of the old classic republics the passions of 
men were as habitually under control, national tastes 
as simple and chastened, and acts of heroism as 
frequent and as grand, as in the noblest periods of 
subsequent history. Never did men pass through 
life with a more majestic dignity, or meet death with 
a more unfaltering calm. The full sublimity of the 
old classic type has never been reproduced in its 
perfection, but the "spirit that formed it has often 
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breathed oyer the feverish straggles of modern life, 
^nid has infused into society a heroism and a forti¬ 
tude that have proved the invaiiable precursor® of 
regeneration. 

All this was produced among nations that were 
notoriously deficient in religious feeling, and had, 
indeed, degraded their religion into a more function 
of the State. The disinterested enthusiasm of pa¬ 
triotism had pervaded and animated them, and had 
called into habitual action many of the noblest moral 
capacities of mankind. 

To tbis picture there is, however, a melancholy 
reverse. If the Woman civilisation exhibited to a 
very high degree the sterner virtues, it was pre¬ 
eminently deficient in the gentler ones. The pathos 
of life was habitually repressed. Suffering and weak¬ 
ness met with little sympathy or assistance. The 
slave, the captive, the sick, the helpless, were treated 
with cold indifference, or with merciless ferocity. 
The hospital and the refuge for the afflicted were 
unknown. The spectacle of suffering and of death 
was the luxury of all classes. An almost absoliSS^de- 
struction of the finer sensibilities was the consequence 
of the universal worship of force. The existence of 
the gods was, indeed, recognised, but the ideals of 
excellence were not sought on the heights of Olym¬ 
pus, but in the annals of Roman prowess. There 
was little sense of the supei'human, no conception of 
sin, no desire to rise above the things of earth 5 pride 
was deemed the greatest of virtues, and humility the 
most contemptible of weaknesses. The welfare of the 
State being the highest object of unselfish devotion, 
virtue and vice were often measured by that standard, 
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and the individual was habitually sacrificed to the 
community. 

But perhaps the greatest vice of the old form of’ 
patriotism was the narrowness of sympathy which ii 
produced. Outside the circle of their own nation ah 
men were regarded with contempt and indifference, 
if not with absolute hostility. Conquest was the one 
recognised form of national progress, and the interests 
of nations were, therefore, regarded as directly op¬ 
posed. The intensity with which a man loved his 
country was a measure of the hatred which he bra e 
to those who were without it. The enthusiasm which 
produced the noblest virtues in a narrow circle was 
the direct and powerful cause of the strongest intf - 
national antipathies. 

In Judaea the religious system occupied a mi re 
prominent position than among the Greeks 
Romans, bnt it had been indissolubly connected wik 
national interests, and the attachment to it was ir¬ 
reality only a form and aspect of patriotism. What¬ 
ever opinion may be held as to whether a f’atun 
life was intended to be among the elements of the 
Levitical revelation, there can be no question that 
the primary incentives which that revelation offered 
were of a patriotic order. The devotion of the 
people to their religions system was to be the measure 
of their national prosperity. When their faith burnt 
with a strong and unsullied flame, eveiy enemy suc¬ 
cumbed beneath them arms; but whenever idolatry 
had corrupted their devotions, a hostile army encircled 
Mount Moriah. All the traditions of their religion 
were identified with splendid national triumphs. The 
rescue from Egypt, the conquest of Canaan, and the 
massacre of its inhabitants, the exploits of the inspired 
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wtfmors who bad broken the chains of a foreign 
master, the destruction of the hosts of the Assyrian, 
‘were all legends interweaving in the Jewish mind the 
association of the Church and of the State. The spirit 
of aect, or an attachment not to abstract principles, 
but to a definite and organised ecclesiastical institu- 
lion, is a spirit essentially similar to patriotism, hut is 
directed to a different object, and is therefore, in most 
eases, hostile to it. In Judaea the spirit of patriotism 
and the spirit of sect were united; each intensified 
the other, and the exclusive intolerance which is the 
result of each existed with double virulence. 

Such was the condition of the Pagan and Jewish 
world when the sublime doctrine of universal brother¬ 
hood was preached to mankind. After eighteen 
hundred years men are only beginning to realise it, 
and at. the time when it was first proclaimed it was 
diametrically opposed to the most cherished preju¬ 
dices of the age. 

In Judaea the spirit of an exclusive patriotism not. 
only pervaded the national mind, but was also at this 
period an intensely active moral principle. *®1n. the 
Roman Empire patriotism was little more than an 
intellectual conception; .society was in a condition 
of moral dissolution, and disinterested enthusiasm 
was extremely rare. The fortunes of the infant 
Church were, probably, in no slight measure deter¬ 
mined by these circumstances. In Judsea it was 
rejected noth indignant scorn. In the Roman Empire 
it obtained a marvellous triumph, hut it triumphed 
only by transforming itself under the influence of 
the spirit of scot. The passion for the visible and 
material which in that age it was impossible to escape 
—which incrusted the teachings of the Church with 
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an elaborate and superstitious ritualism, designed t?o 
appeal to and enthral tlie senses, and converted its 
simple moral principles into a complicated creed— 
acted with equal force upon its government, and 
transformed it into a highly centralised monarchy, 
pervaded by a spirit of exclusiveness very similar to 
that which had animated the old Roman republic. 
The spirit of sect was, indeed, far stronger and more 
virulent than the most envenomed spirit of nation¬ 
ality. The ancient patriot regarded nations that 
were beyond his border with indifference, or with a 
spirit of rivalry; but the priest declared every one 
who rejected his opinions to he a criminal. 

From this period for many centuries Catholicism, 
'« n side ted as an ecclesiastical organisation, was the 
rndippatcd. mistress of Europe; national feeling- 

ircely ever came into collision with its interests, 
and the whole current of affairs was directed by 
theology. Irtlien, however, the first breathings ox 
the spirit of Rationalism were felt in Europe, when, 
under the Influence of that spirit, dogmatic interests 
began to wane, and tlieir paramount importance to be 
questioned, a new tendency was manifested. The 
interests of the Church were subordinated to those 
of the State. Theology was banished from depart- 
*ment after department of politics, until the whole 
system of government was secularised. 

The period in which political affairs were most 
completely governed by theological considerations 
was unquestionably the age of the Crusades. It was 
no political anxiety about the balance of power, but 
an bite use religions enthusiasm, that impelled the 
inhabitants of Christendom towards the city which 
was at once the cradle and the symbol of their faith. 
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A'll interests were then absorbed, all classes were 
governed, all passions subdued or coloured by reli¬ 
gious fervour. National animosities that had raged 
for centuries were pacified by its power. The 
intrigues of statesmen and the jealousies of kings 
disappeared beneath its influence. Nearly two mil¬ 
lions of lives arc said to have been sacrificed in the 
cause. Neglected governments, exhausted finances, 
depopulated countries were cheerfully accepted as the 
price of success. No wars the world had ever before 
seen were so popular as these, which were at the same 
time the most disastrous and the most unselfish. 

Long before the Reformation, such wars as the 
Crusades had become impossible, and the relative 
prominence of secular policy had materially increased. 
This was in part the result of the better organisation 
of the civil government, which rendered unnecessary 
some of the services the Church had previously 
rendered to the community. Thus, when the general 
tolerance of private wars had produced a condition 
of anarchy that rendei’ed all the relations of life 
insecure, the Church interposed and priaSMined in 
the eleventh century the * Truce of God,’ which was 
the first effective harrier to the lawlessness of the 
barons. Her bishops became the arbitrators of every 
quarrel, and succeeded in a great measure in calming 
tbe ferocity of the age. Bat when this object was 
in pari attained, and when the regal power was con- 
solidated, the Truce of God, in spite of many at¬ 
tempts to revive it, 1 fell rapidly into desuetjj.de, and 
the preservation of tranquillity passed from the ee- 

* It vras confirmed as part of Ducellier, Hist des Classes Le¬ 
the general law of the Church borimses cn France, pp. 87-88. 
by Alexander III. in 1179. See 127, 128. 
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clesiastical to the civil government. This is but a 
single example of a process that was continually 
going on during the latter half of the middle ages. 
The Church had formerly exercised nearly every 
function of the civil government, on account of the 
inefficiency of the lay governors, and every develop* 
ment of secular administration, while it relieved the 
ecclesiastics of a duty, deprived them of a source of 
power. 

But, besides the diminution of influence that re* 
suited from this cause, the Church for many centuries 
found a strenuous antagonist in the regal power. 
The famous history of the investitures, and the 
equally remarkable, though less famous, ordinance by 
which in 1819 all bishops were expelled from the 
Parliament of Paris, are striking examples of the 
energy with which the conflict was sustained. Its 
issue depended mainly on the superstition of the 
people. In a profoundly superstitious age neither 
skill nor resolution could resist the effects of an 
excommunication or an interdict, and the most illus¬ 
trious monarchs of the middle ages succumbed beneath 
their power. But some time before the Reformation 
their terror was in a great measure destroyed. The 
rapid growth of the industrial classes, which were ai 
all times separated from theological tendencies, the 
revival of a spirit of bold and unshackled enquiry, 
and the discredit that had fallen upon the Church on 
account of the rival popes, and of the corruption of 
the monasteries, were the chief causes of the eman¬ 
cipation. The Reformation was only possible when 
the old superstitions had been enfeebled by the spirit 
of doubt, and diluted by the admixture of secular 
interests. Kings then availed themselves gladly of 
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the opportunity of throwing off the restraints of the 
Papacy. Patriots rebelled against the supremacy 
of n foreign power. The lay classes welcomed a 
ehan-ro by which the pressure of the clergy was 
lightened. 

A comparison of the religious wars produced by 
(hi 1 Reformation with the Crusades shows clearly 
the great change that had passed over the spirit ot 
Europe. The Crusades had been purely religious. 
They represented solely the enthusiasm of the people 
for dogmatic interests, and they were maintained for 
more than two centuries by an effort of unexampled 
self-sacrifice. In the religious wars, on the other 
hand, the secular and the ecclesiastical elements wei’e 
very evenly balanced. The object sought was po¬ 
litical power, but difference of religions belief formed 
the lines of demarcation separating the hostile coa¬ 
litions, and created the enthusiasm by which the 
struggle was maintained, The spirit of the theo¬ 
logian was sufficiently powerful to inundate Europe 
with blood, but only when united with the ambition 
of the politician. Yet dogmatic ag^ment still 
formed the principle of alliance, and all co-operation 
with heretics was deemed a sin. 

This phase of opinions continued for more than a 
century after the Reformation. It passed away under 
the pressure of advancing civilisation, but not before 
the ministry of Richelieu; for although Francis 1. 
had made an alliance with the Turks, and a few other 
sovereigns had exhibited a similar indifference to 
the prevailing distinctions, their policy was rarely 
successful. Even at the last, the change was only 
effected with considerable difficulty, and Italy, Spain, 
Germany, and the Netherlands swarmed with writ- 
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ings denouncing tlie alliance of the French with the 
Swedes as little short of an apostacy from Christi¬ 
anity. A book entitled ‘ Mars Gallicus and published 
in 1G35, under the pseudonym of Alexander Patricias 
Armacanus, was especially singled out as the most 
conclusive demonstration of the sinfulness of alliances 
with heretics, and it marks the first dawn of the re¬ 
putation of one who was destined to exercise a deep 
and lasting influence over the fortunes of the Church. 
It was written by Jansenius, who owed to it his pro¬ 
motion to the bishopric of Ypres. 1 But the genius 
of Richelieu, seconded by the intellectual influences of 
the age, prevailed over every difficulty ; and the Peace 
of Westphalia is justly regarded as closing the era of 
religious wars. The invasion of Holland by Lewis 
XI V. was near becoming one, and religious fanaticism 
has more than once lent its aid to other modern 
struggles ; 2 but wars like those which once distracted 
Europe have become almost impossible. Among all 
the elements of affinity and repulsion that regulate 
the combinations of nations, dogmatic interests, which 
were once supreme, can scarcely be said to exist. 
Among all the possible dangers that cloud the hori¬ 
zon, none appears more improbable than a coalition 
formed upon the principle of a common belief, and 
«designed to extend the sphere of its influence. Such 
• coalitions were once the most serious occupations of 
statesmen. They now exist only in the speculations 
of the expounders of prophecy. 

It was in this way that, in the course of a few cen- 

1 A vie aux Rtfvgiez, p. 56 the religious eharacLr Louis 
(ed. 1692). XIV. tried to give the invasion 

1 E. g. the recent invasion of of Holland, see Michelet, Lmt ,« 
Morocco by the Spaniards, On XIV. 
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itftries, the foreign policy of all civilised nations was 
completely and finally secularised. Wars that were 
once regarded as simple duties became absolutely 
impossible. Alliances that were once deemed atro¬ 
cious sins became habitual and unchallenged. That 
which had long been tbe centre around which all 
other interests revolved, receded and disappeared, 
and a profound change in the actions of mankind 
indicated a profound change in their belief. 

I have already noticed the decline of that religious 
persecution which was long the chief sign and 
measure of ecclesiastical influence over the internal 
policy of nations. There is, however, one aspeet of 
the Inquisition which I have not referred to, for it 
belongs to the subject of the present chapter—I 
mean its frequent hostility to the civil power. 

Before the thirteenth, century, the cognisance of 
heresy was divided between the bishop and the civil 
magistrate. The Church proclaimed that it was a 
crime more deadly than any civil offence, and that it 
should be punished according to its enormity; the 
bishop accused the heretic, and the magistrate tried 
and condemned him. During the earfier part of the 
middle ages, this arrangement, which had been that 
of the Theodosian Code, was aoeepted without diffi¬ 
culty. The civil government was then very submis. c 
sive, and heretics almost unknown, the few cases 
that appeared being usually resolved into magic. 
When, however, at the close of the twelfth century, 
a spirit of rebellion against the Church had been 
widely diffused, tbe Popes perceived that some more 
energetic system was required, and among the mea¬ 
sures that were devised, the principal was the In¬ 
quisition, which was intended not merely to suppress 
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heresy, but also to enlarge the circle of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. 

This new tribunal 1 was placed, in the hands of the „ 
two religious orders of St. Dominick and St. Francis, 
and its first object was to monopolise the trials of 
cases of heresy, The bishop of the diocese liad a 
certain position in the local tribunal, but it was 
generally little more than honorary,' and was entirely 
subordinate to that of the chief inquisitor. The civil 
government was only represented by an ‘ Assessor,’ 
and by some minor officers appointed by the In¬ 
quisitor himself, and its function was merely to exe¬ 
cute those whom the ecclesiastics had condemned. 

A third of the confiscated goods was bestowed upon 
the district where the trial took place, which in its 
turn was to hear the expenses of the confinement of 
the prisoners. To crown all, the society was Cen¬ 
tralised by the appointment of an Inquisitor-General 
at Rome, with whom all the branches of the tribunal 
were to he in constant communication. 

It is obvious that this organisation, in addition to 
its religious importance, had a very great political 
importance. It transferred to ecclesiastics a branch 
of jurisdiction wbicb bad always been regarded as 
belonging to tbe civil power, and it introduced into 
*> every country where it was acknowledged a corpo¬ 
ration of extraordinary powers entirely dependent on 
a foreign potentate. Tbe Inquisitors early found a 
powerful, though somewhat encroacldug, friend in 
the Emperor Frederick II., who in 1224 issued four 

1 The relations of the In- Disoorto de ! F (h-iffine ddP re¬ 
quisition and. the civil power eio diW Infmi'wne, which I 
have been admirably sk< tched hare closely followed, 
by Sarpi, in a short work railed 
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edicts at Padua, in which lie declared himself their 
protector, commanded that all obstinate heretics 
should be burnt, and all penitent heretics imprisoned 
for life, and delegated the investigation of the crime 
to the ecclesiastics, though the power of pronouncing 
the condemnation was reserved to the secular judge. 

In the first half of the thirteenth century, the new . 
tribunal was introduced into Lombardy, the Marshes, 
Romagna, Tuscany, the Balearic Isles, Arragon, and 
some of the cities of Franco and Germany. In 
Naples, however, the hostility of the king to the 
Pope, and the spirit of the peoplo, resisted it. In 
Venice, too, tho magistrates long refused to admit it, 
and heretics wore burnt on the designation of the 
bishop, and by sentence of the Doge, and of the 
majority of the Supreme Council, until 1289, when 
the government yielded, and the Inquisition was 
introduced, though with some slight restrictions 
favourable to the civil power. 1 In Spain, owing to 
the combination of a very strong Catholic and a very 
strong national feeling, it assumed a somewhat pecu¬ 
liar form. There, as elsewhere, it was an essentially 
ecclesiastical institution, created, extended, and mo¬ 
dified under the express sanction of the Pope, hut 
the Inquisitor-General and the Chief Council were 
appointed by the sovereign, subject to the papal « 
confirmation; and the famous prosecution of Antonio 
Perez, which resulted in the destruction of the 
liberties of Arragon, furnishes an example, though 
perhaps a solitary one, of its employment merely as 
a political tool. 2 At first its jurisdiction $as con- 

1 Sarpi, pp. 48-57 (ed. been lately investigated by M. 
1639). Mignet, in an interesting work 

* This curious episode has called Antonio Perez. One of 
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fined to the land, and many sailors of different te- 
ligions had enrolled themselves in the Spanish navy; 
but in 1571 Sixtus V., at the request of Philip II., 
appointed a special Inquisitor to preside over the 
navy, 1 who speedily restored its orthodox}'. By 
Spanish influence the tribunal was extended to the 
Netherlands, to the New World, to Sicily, Sardinia, 
and Malta. 

It is said in the legend of St. Dominick that his 
mother, when in the season of childbirth, dreamed 
that a dog was about to issue from her womb, bear¬ 
ing a lighted torch that would kindle the whole 
world ; and certainly the success of the Inquisition 
well-nigh fulfilled the portent. 2 For two or three 
centuries its extension was the main object of the 
papal policy; it was what the struggle of the inves¬ 
titures had been in the preceding age, the chief form 
which the spirit of ecclesiastical encroachment as¬ 
sumed ; and during this long period there was 
probably not a single pope who did not expressly 
eulogise it. But although there can be no doubt 
that a powerful blow was thus given to heresy, it 
may well be questioned whether the papal policy wu» 
not, on the whole, shortsighted, for the Inquisition 

the accusations brought against qi'iniioxiis, pp. 224-220. This 
erez was, that he had in a Mas perhaps one of the minor 
moment of passion exclaimed, causes of the decline of the 
that ‘ if God the Father had Spanish navy, 
ventured to say to him what 2 The Inquisition mm- not, 

, the king had said, he would it is true, organised till if't-r 
have cut his nose off,’ which his death, but N. Dominick w,is 
the Inquisitors said 'partook the chief miver of perscuitiotu 
of the heresy of the Anfchro- ‘’His Order represuited * he prir- 

S omorphitcs and of the Van- ciple, and the Inquis/ion a a-. 

ois, who maintain that the almost as a mn't-w of course 
Father has bodily p.n N.’ placed mainly in it> hands 

* Paramo, Ik In- 

- von. «. 1 
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probably contributed largely to the ultimate secu¬ 
larisation of politics. Before^ its institution no ono 
doubted that the investigation and punishment of 
heresy formed one of the first duties of the civil 
government, but by tbe Inquisition the two things 
were slightly separated, The cognisance of heresy 
was in a measure withdrawn from the lay rulers, 
and by a curious inversion tbat very doctrine of the 
religious incapacity of the latter, which was after¬ 
wards urged in favour of tolerance, was at this time 
urged in favour of the Inquisition . 1 Nor .was tbe 
new tribunal merely distinct from the civil govern¬ 
ment, It was also frequently opposed to it. Its 
very institution was an encroachment on the juris¬ 
diction of the magistrate, and there were constant 
differences as to the exact limits of its authority. 
Wherever it was acknowledged it was the undis¬ 
puted judge of heresy and of a large section of 
ecclesiastical offences, and one of these latter—the 
employment by priests of the confessional for tbe 
purpose of seducing tbe penitents—occupied a very 
prominent place in the writings reproduced . 2 Witch¬ 
craft, too, was usually, though Dy no means always, 

* The following passage from ligione 6 raccommandata alia 
Sarpi is very instructive:— protezione del prencipe della 
‘ Altre volte li santi Vescovi Macsta Divina,’ (Pp. 89, 90.) 
niuna cosa piu predieavano e 2 See, for example, the full' 
raccommandavano a prencipi discussion of the matter in 
che la cura della religione. Pi Carena, De Officio 8. Inquisi- 
niuna eosa prh li ammonivano tionis (Lugduni, 1649), pp. 
e modestamente reprendevano 135-161. Three Popes—Paul 
che del trascurarla: ed adesso IV., Pius IV., and Gregory 
niuna cosa piu se prediea e ^ XV.—found it necessary to 
persuade al prencipe, se non issue hulls on the subject, & 
eh’ a lui non s’ aspetta la cura fact which will surprise no one 
dello cose divine, con tutto che who has glanced over the pages 
del contrario la scrittura sacra of Sanchez or Pens, 
sia piena di luoghi dove la re- 
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regarded as within, its province, but the magistrates 
sometimes refused to execute its sentences. Usury 
was said by the ecclesiastics to be an ecclesiastical 
offence, but the legislators refused to allow the In¬ 
quisition to try it. Perjury, bigamy, and several 
other crimes gave rise to similar conflicts. 

While the province of persecution was thus in 
some degree separated from the civil government, 
the extreme violence of the tribunal to which it had 
fallen aroused a very general popular indignation. 
Spain, it is true, was in this respect an exception. 
In that country the Inquisition was always cherished 
as the special expression of the national religion, and 
the burning of Jews and heretics was soon regarded 
ir a double light, as a religious ceremony and also 
u-. a pageant or public amusement that was eminently 
congenial to the national taste . 1 In other countries, 


1 This appears sufficiently 
from the seasons in which 
executions took place, and from 
all the descriptions of them. I 
may notice, however, that there 
is iti existence one very re¬ 
markable contemporary paint¬ 
ing of the scene. It represents 
the execution, or rather the 
procession to the stake, of a 
number of Jews and Jewesses 
who were burnt in 1080 at 
Madrid, during the ffites that 
tallowed the marriage of Charles 
II., and before the king, his 
bride, the court and clergy of 
Madrid. The great squaie was 
arranged*like a theatre, and 
thronged with ladies in court 
dress; the king sat on an 
elevated pint form surrounded 
by the chief memb< rs »'f the 


aristocracy, and Bishop Val- 
dares, the Inquisitor-General, 
presided over the scene. The 
painter of this very remarkable 
picture (which if- in the gallery 
of Madrid) vva- Francesco 
Itizzi, who died in 168-3. Be 
has directed the sympathies cf 
the spectator against the Jure 
by the usual plan of exagge¬ 
rating the Jewish nose —a 
dev ice which is common to aP 
early painters exetje .Tuarnez. 
who, in his p cturf s nt New 
Testament, scenes, honestly 
gives this peculiar'tv of feature 
to the good us w* 11 a-. tbe 1-ad 
characters. The picture is very 
curious from its representation 
of the attire of the condemned 
aud of the pinitent, L'< eat* 
has noticed ibis antu «.u J?. 
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however, but especially in Italy, it excited intense 
Iioh! ility. When the Spaniards tried to force it upon 
the Neapolitans, so general an insurrection-ensued 
that even Spanish zeal recoiled from the under¬ 
taking'. The north and centre of Italy writhed 
fiercely under the yoke. Terrific riots arising from 
this cause almost threatened the destruction of Milan 
in 1242, and of Parma in 1279, and minor disturb¬ 
ances took place in many other towns. 1 Although 
the Popes had done everything in their power to 
invest the office with a religious attraction—although 
they had granted the same indulgences to its officers 
as had formerly been granted to the Crusaders, and 
an indulgence of three years to all who, not being 
Inquisitors, assisted in bringing a heretic to con¬ 
demnation—although, too, the sentence of excom¬ 
munication was launched against all who impeded 
the Inquisitors in the discharge of their office—the 
opposition of the Italians was for centuries unex¬ 
tinguished. Thus we find in 1518 the district of 
Brescia in so wild a ferment of excitement on account 
of the condemnation of numerous persons on the 


but not the picture. {Hist, 
de VInquisition, tom. iii. pp. 

3 , 4 .) 

Among the victims in 1680 
was a Jewish girl, not 17, whose 
singular beauty struck all who 
saw her with admiration. As 
she passed to the stake, she 
cried to the queen, ‘ Great 
queen, is not your presence 
able to bring me some comfort 
under my misery? Consider 
my youth, and that I am con¬ 
demned for a religion which I 
have sucked in with my 
mother’s milk.’ The queen 
turned away her eyes. (Lim- 


borch, Hist. Inquts. cap, x.1.) 

1 Sarpi, p. 60. Gregory IX. 
made the admission of the In¬ 
quisition an indispensable con- <_ 
dition of his alliances with the 
free towns. A monk called 
Friar John, of Vicenza, seems 
to have been the most, success¬ 
ful in promoting the institution 
in Italy. Fe pronounced him¬ 
self the apostle not persecu¬ 
tion, but of peace, reconciled 
many enemies, and burnt sixty 
Cathari on a single occasion in 
the great square of Verona. 
(Sismondi, Hist, de la TAberii, 
tom. i. pp. 108,100.) 
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charge of incantation, that the government ccmld 
with difficulty pacify it by annulling the sentences. 
A similar outburst took place in Mantua in 1568,* 
and even in Rome at the death of Paul IV. the 
prisons of the Inquisition were burst open, and their 
records burnt by an infuriated crowd. 1 

All these things have their place in the history of 
the secularisation of politics, for they all contributed 
to weaken the spirit of persecution, and to separate 
it from the civil government. As long, however, as 
dogmatic interests were supreme, persecution in 
some form or other must have continued. How thsr 
supremacy was weakened, and how, in consequence 
of the decline, men ceased to burn or imprison those 
who differed from their opinions, the last chapter 
will hat e shown. 

But, important as was this stage of the secularisa¬ 
tion of politics, a literary censorship was still directed 
against heretical writings, and the system of religions 
disqualifications still continued. The first of these had 
been a very ancient practice in religious controversy. 
Among the pagans we find Diocletian making it one 


* Sitrpi, p. 80. Llorente, 
Hist. tie 1‘Inquisition, tom. ii. 
p. 272. The Inquisition at 
Borne wag very active in the 
latter half of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury— especially during the 
pontificate of Pius V. In April 
1570 a Capuchin named Pis- 
toggia, had an interview with 
the Pogo, in which, speaking 
of the repression of heresy, ho 
said, * Che vedeva bene ch’ ella 
era premia alls gjustiria, o ehe 
ogni giomo faceva impiocare o 
eauajtaw ora. uno, ora un altxo.' 


victims of the Inquisition at 
Rome were Bruno, the panthe¬ 
istic philosopher, and Aonio 
Paleario, the author of the 
justly famous treatise ‘ On the 
Benefits of Christ's Death.’ 
Another remarkable victim was 
Caraeeeechi, whose trial has 
been printed by the Rt v. K, 
(ribbings from the original 
proceed mgs of the Inquisition, 
which are now in the library 
of Trinity College, Dutlm. 
Unfortunately the materials 
for this branch of the history 
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of liis special objects to burn the Christian writings, 
and Julian, without taking precisely the same step, 
‘endeavouring to attain the same end by withholding 
from the Christians the means of instruction that 
could enable them to propagate their opinions.’ In 
the same way the early councils continually con¬ 
demned heretical hooks, and the civil power, acting 
upon their sentence, destroyed them. Thus Constan¬ 
tine ordered the destruction of the writings of the 
Arians when the Council of Nice had condemned them. 
Arcadius, following the decision of the Council of 
Constantinople, suppressed those of Ennomius. Theo¬ 
dosius, after the Council of Ephesus, prohibited tbe 
works of Restoring, and after the Council of Chal- 
cedon those of Eutyches.' 2 At first, though the con¬ 
demnation belonged to the Church, tbe execution of 
the sentence was regarded as the prerogative of the 
civil ruler ; but as early as 443 we find Pope St. Leo 
burning books of the Manichseans on Ms own autho¬ 
rity. 3 All through the middle ages, the practioe 
was of course continued, and the Inquisition suc¬ 
ceeded in destroying almost the entire heretical lite¬ 
rature before the Reformation; but at the time of the 
revival of learning, these measures excited some 
opposition. Thus, when in 1510 the theologians of 
Cologne, represented especially by an Inquisitor 
named Hocstrat, and supported by the mendicant 
ox'ders and after some hesitation by the University of 
Paris, desired to destroy tlie whole literature of the 
1 Julian did not, as is some- the records of their acts. See 
times said, forbid the Christians his Epistle to Jrnnblie&u. 
studying the classic writings, • Sarpi, pp. 192, 193. Mil- 
hut he prohibited them from ton gives a flight sketch of the 
teaching them on the ground history of censorships in his 
that it was absurd for those Areopagitica. 
who despised and repudiated 3 Giannone, 1st. di Napoli. 
the ancient gods to expound 
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Jews with the exception of the Old Testament, 
Reuchlin, who was one of the chief Hebrew scholars 
of his age, protested against the measure, and haring , 
been on this account denounced in violent language 
by a converted Jew named Pbefercorne, who had 
originally counselled the destruction, he rejoined in a 
work strongly asserting the philosophical and his¬ 
torical value of the Jewish literature, and urging 
the importance of its preservation. Nearly all the 
ablest pens in Germany were soon engaged on th» 
same side; and the civil authority as well as many 
distinguished ecclesiastics having taken part in the 
controversy, it became for a time the most prominent 
in Europe, and resulted in the suspension of the 
intended measure. 1 The rise of the Reformation 
served, however, to increase the severity of the cen¬ 
sorship. The system of licenses followed almost im¬ 
mediately upon the invention of printing, and in 
1559 Paul IY. originated the Index Expurgatorins. 
In England, Convocation was accustomed to censure, 
and the Stareharnber to suppress, heretical works. 
In Holland a love of free discussion was early gene¬ 
rated by the fact that, during the antagonism between 
France and Spain, it suited the interests of the latter 
country to make the Netherlands the asylum of the 
* 9 French refugees, who were accustomed to puhlisl 
there innumerable seditious writings which were 
directed against the French Government, hut which 
bad a very strong and favourable influence upon the 
country in which they appeared. 'When the Spanish 
yoke v?as broken, Holland became equally famous- for 
the freedom of its religions press. With the ex¬ 
ception of this* country and of some of the cities 


Sleidan, liv. i 
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of Jfaly, there were scarcely any instances of perfect 
liberty of religious publications, till the Revolutions, 
> first of all, of England, and afterwards of France, 
established that great principle which is rapidly be* 
coming universal, that the judgment of theological 
works is altogether external to the province of legis¬ 
lators. 

Among the earliest advocates of toleration most 
accepted as a truism the doctrine, that it is the duty 
of every nation in its national capacity to adopt some 
nne form of religious belief, and to act upon its pre¬ 
cepts with the consistency that is expected from an 
individual. This Church and State theory, which 
forms the last vestige of the old theocratic spirit that 
marks the earlier stages of civilisation, is still supreme 
in many countries; hut in our own day it has been 
assailed or destroyed in all those nations that have 
yielded to the political tendencies of the age. Stating 
the theory in its most definite form, the upholders of 
the system of policy demanded that every nation 
should support and endow one form of religion and 
only one, that every other should be regarded as 
altogether outside the cognisance of the State, and 
that the rulers and representatives should belong ex¬ 
clusively to the established faith. This theory has 
sometimes been curtailed and modified in modern 
times after successive defeats, but anyone who will 
trace it hack to the days when it was triumphant, 
and follow the train of argument that has been 
pursued by the Tory party for more than a century, 
can satisfy himself that I have not exaggerated its 
purport. 

The two European nations which represent most 
fully in their policy the intellectual tendencies of the 
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age are unquestionably France and England, and it 
is precisely in these nations that the theory has been 
successfully assailed. After several slight oscillations, 
the French people in 1830 finally proclaimed, as a 
basis of their constitution, the principle, that no state 
religion is recognised by France; and as a comment 
upon this decision we have seen a Protestant holding 
the reins of power under Louis Philippe, and a Jew 
sitting in the Provisional Government of 1848. A 
more complete abnegation of the old doctrine it 
would be impossible to conceive, and it places France, 
in at least this respect, at the head of modern libe¬ 
ralism.’ 

The progress of the movement in England has 
been much more gradual, and it represents the steady 
growth of rationalistic principles among statesmen. 
The first great step was taken during the depression 
of the clergy that followed the Pi evolution. The es¬ 
tablishment of the Scotch Kirk, whether we consider 
the principle it involved or the vast amonnt of perse¬ 
cution it terminated, was undoubtedly one of the most 
signal defeats the English Church has ever under¬ 
gone. For a considerable time, however, the clergy 
succeeded in arresting the movement, which at last 
received a fresh propulsion by the Irish Parliament, 
' 3 and attained its full triumph under the exigencies of 
Irish policy. 

Whatever may he thought of the purity of the 
Irish Parliament during the brief period in which it 
exercised an independent authority, there are certainly 

’ For a dear view of the drew n up by the AbM Laeor- 
soecessivo stages of the a ecu- da ire, and reproduced by La 
{arising movement in 'France, mennais. (Affaires de Borne 
see the memorial on the subject pp. 87-89.) 
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fW things more absurd than the charges of bigotry 
that are frequently directed against it. If we measure 
it by the standard of the present day, it will of course 
appear very detective, but if we compare it with con- 
temporary legislatures, and above all if we estimate 
the peculiar temptations to which it was exposed, our 
verdict would he very different. It would bo scarcely 
possible to conceive a legislature with greater induce¬ 
ment to adopt a sectarian policy. Before 1793 it 
was elected exclusively by Protestants. The govern¬ 
ment had created, and most sedulously maintained, 
that close borough system whioh has always a ten¬ 
dency to make private interest the guiding motive of 
policy; and the extraordinary monopoly the Protes¬ 
tants possessed of almost all positions of wealth and 
dignity, rendered the strictest toryism their obvious 
interest. There was scarcely any public opinion 
existing in Ireland, and the Catholics were so torpid 
through continued oppression, that ihey could exercise 
scarcely any influence upon legislation. Under these 
circumstances the Irish Parliament, having admitted 
them to the magistracy, to the jury box, and to 
several minor privileges, at last accorded them the 
elective franchise, which, in a country where they 
formed an immense majority of the nation, and where 
every reform of Parliament and every extension of ** 
education must have strengthened their interest, 
necessarily implied a complete emancipation. It is 
worthy, too, of notice that the liberalism of the Irish 
Parliament was always in direct proportion to its 
political independence. It was when the efrents of 
the American war had infused into it that strong 
national feeling which produced*the declaration of- 
independence in 1782, that the tendency towards 
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. toleration became manifest. Almost all those great 
orators -who cast a halo of such immortal eloquence 
around its closing period, were the advocates of 
emancipation. Almost all who were the enemies of 
its legislative independence, were the enemies of 
toleration. 

The Irish Parliament was, in truth, a body go¬ 
verned very constantly by corrupt motives, though 
probably not more so than the English Parliament 
in the time of Walpole. It was also distinguished 
by a recklessness of tone and policy that was all the 
more remarkable on account of the unusually large 
measure of genius it produced: but it was during 
the period of its -independence probably more free 
from religious bigotry than any other represent ative 
body that had ever sat in the United Kingdom. 
That it would have completed the measure of 179? 
by the admission of Catholics to Parliament, if the 
Government had supported or had even refrained 
from opposing that measure, is almost absolutely 
certain. The opposition of the ministers threw out 
tlie bill, and the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam damped 
the hopes of the Catholics, and was one of the chief 
proximate causes of the Rebellion of 179S'. But 
although emancipation was not then conceded, the 
^Irish Parliament directed a deadly blow against the 
Tory theory, by endowing the College of Maynootb, 
a distinctively Catholic institution designed for the 
education of the Catholic priesthood. 1 

’ I may there notice that an university. He projiosed that 
Irishman and an ecclesiasticthey should Le admitted into 
Bishop Berkeley—was, as far that of Dublin without being 
a® I know, tin first Protestant compelled to attend chapel or 
who suggested the admission any divinity lectures: amt he 
of Oat holies into a Protestant observed that the Jeanita ; n 
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* The Union was, on the whole, very unfavourable 
to the movement. To exclude the Catholics from 
the Parliament of an empire in -which they were a 
small minority did not appear such a glaring anomaly 
as to exclude them from the Parliament of a nation 
of which they formed the great majority. The 
national feeling that made the Irish Protestants wish 
to emancipate their fellow-countrymen could not act 
with the same force on an English Parliament; and 
the evangelical movement which had originated with 
Wesley, and which was in general strongly adverse 
to the Catholic claims, had in a great measure per¬ 
vaded English society, before it became ascend¬ 
ent in Ireland. Besides this, a profound change 
had passed over public opinion in Ireland. The 
purely national and secular spirit the Irish Par¬ 
liament had fostered perished with its organ. Pa¬ 
triotism was replaced by sectarianism, and the evil 
continued till it made Ireland one of the most priest- 


tkeir colleges in Paris, had 
acted in this manner towards 
Protestants. ( Querist, No, 291, 
published in 1735.) As early 
as 1725 a considerable amount 
of controversy took place on tbe 
subject of toleration in Ireland, 
occasioned by a sermon preached 
before the Irish Parliament by 
a clergyman named Synge, in 
which he advocated as a Chris¬ 
tian duty the most complete 
toleration of the Catholics, and 
enunciated the principles of 
religious liberty with the 
strongest emphasis. The Par¬ 
liament ordered the sermon to 
be published. It was answered 
by a writer named Radcliffe, 


and defended by a writer named 
Weaver. Synge himself re¬ 
joined. This whole contro¬ 
versy, which is ntterly forgotten 
—buried in the great chaos of 
Irish pamphlets, and perhaps 
read of late years by no humai^ 
being except the present writer 
—is well worthy of the attention 
of those who study the course 
of public opinion in Ireland. 
Perhaps the most eloquent de¬ 
fence of toleration written in 
English during the last century, 
was the answer of the Irish 
priest O’Leary to Wesley’s lie- 
fence of the Penal laws; but 
then O’Leary was defending his 
own cause. 
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ridden nations in Europe. These causes account 
sufficiently for the delay of more than a quarter of a 
century in according the boon which in 1796 ap¬ 
peared almost attained. On the other hand the 
Whig party, which had constituted itself the re¬ 
presentative of the secular movement, and which 
contained an unusually large proportion of religious 
latitudinarians, 1 steadily advanced, and its organ, 
the Edinburgh Review, was for some years one of the 
most powerful intellectual influences in England. 
At the same time the agitation of O’Connell gave a 
new and imperative tone to the demands of the 
Catholics, and O’Connell very judiciously maintained 
the claims of the dissenters as strongly as those ot 
his coreligionists. At last the victory was achieved. 
By the repeal of the Corporation and Test Ads the 
theory of Church and State that had so long been 
maintained was broken. Still stage after stage of the 
emancipation was fiercely contested. The Catholics 
were avowedly admitted through fear of a revolution, 
and the act was performed in such a grudging and 
ungracious manner as to destroy all the gratitude, 
and many of the benefits, it would otherwise have 
conferred. Even then many years elapsed before tin* 
Jews were emancipated. The invasion and partial 
destruction of the sectarian character of the univer¬ 
sities represents the last stage of the movement 
which the earliest advocates of toleration had begun. 

A necessary consequence of this movement was 
that the clergy were, as a body, identified either 
with retrogression or with immobility in polities. 
During the middle ages they had been the initiators 

1 See on this fUhjtet, a striking letter bv Souther, in Bhnoc 
White’s Life, rol. i.’ p. 310. 
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qf almost every progressive movement; but in mo¬ 
dern times, the current being directly opposed to 
their interests, they have naturally become the 
champions of the past. At the same time, and as a 
result of the same causes, their political influence 
has been steadily declining. In England the first 
great blow to their power was the destruction of the 
monasteries. Puller has reckoned at twenty-seven, 
Lord Herbert at twenty-eight, and Sir Edward Coke 
at twenty-nine, the number of mitred abbots and 
priors wbo by this measure lost their seats in the 
House of Lords. 1 In the reign of Henry III. the 
spiritual peers had formed one-half of the upper 
house; in the beginning of the eighteenth century 
they formed only one-eighth, and in the middle of 
the nineteenth century only one-fourteenth.® Since 
the beginning of the eighteenth century no clergy¬ 
man has occupied any important office in the state, 8 
and the same change has passed over almost every 
other nation in Europe. 

To those who have appreciated the great truth 
that a radical political change necessarily implies a 
corresponding change in the mental habits of society, 
the process which I have traced will furnish a de¬ 
cisive evidence of the declining influence of dogmatic 
theology. That vast department of thought and 
action which is comprised under the name of politics 
was once altogether guided by its power. It is now 
passing from its influence rapidly, universally, and 
completely. The classes that are most penetrated 
with the spirit of special dogmas were once the chief 

1 Joyce, Hist, of English Cm - pp, 380, 381. 
vocations, p. 449. s Ibid. 

* Buckle, Hist, of Civ. vol, L 
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directors of the policy of Europe. They now form 
a baffled and desponding minority, whose most 
cherished political principles have been almost uni¬ 
versally abandoned, who are struggling faintly and 
ineffectually against the ever-increasing spirit of the 
age, and whose ideal is not in the future but in the 
past. It is evident that a government never can be 
really like a railway company, or a literary society, 
which only exercises an influence over secular affairs. 
As long as it determines the system of education 
that exists among its subjects, as long as it can 
encourage or repress the teaching of particular doc¬ 
trines, as long as its foreign policy brings it into 
collision with governments which still make the 
maintenance of certain religions systems a main 
object of their policy, it will necessarily exercise a 
gigantic influence upon belief. It cannot possibly 
be uninfluential, and it is difficult to assign limits to 
the influence that it may exercise. If the men who 
compose it (or the public opinion that governs them) 
be pervaded by an intensely-realised conviction that 
the promulgation of a certain system of doctrine is 
incomparably the highest of human interests, that to 
assist that promulgation is the main object for which 
they were placed in the world, and should be the 
> dominant motive of their lives, it will be quite im¬ 
possible for these men, as politicians, to avoid inter¬ 
fering with theology. Men who are inspired by an 
absorbing passion will inevitably gratify it if they 
have the power. Men who sincerely desire the hap¬ 
piness cf mankind will certainly use to the uttermost 
the means they possess of promoting what they 
feel to he beyond all comparison the greatest of 
human interests. If by giving a certain direction to 
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education they could avert fearful and general physi¬ 
cal suffering, there can be no doubt that they would 
avail themselves of their power. If they were quit© 
certain that the greatest possible suffering was the 
consequence of deviating from a particular class of 
opinions, they could not possibly neglect that con¬ 
sideration in their laws. This is the conclnsion we 
should naturally draw from the nature of the human 
mind, and it is most abundantly corroborated by ex¬ 
perience. 1 In order to ascertain the tendencies of 
certain opinions, we should not confine ourselves to 
those exceptional intellects who, having perceived 
the character of their age, have spent their lives in 
endeavouring painfully and laboriously to wrest their 
opinions in conformity with it. We should rather 
observe the position which large bodies of men, 
governed by the same principles, but living under 
various circumstances and in different ages, naturally 
and almost unconsciously occupy. We have ample 
means of judging in the present ease. We see the 
general tone which is adopted on political subjects 
by the clergy of the most various creeds, by the 
religious newspapers, and by the politicians who 
represent Iliad section of the community which is 
most occupied with dogmatic theology. We see that 
it is a tendency distinct from and opposed to the 
tendencies of the age. History tells us that it was 

1 This has been very clearly infidelity by superseding the 
noticed in one of (he ablest belief of an objective truth in 
modern books in defence of the religion, necessary for salva- 
Tory theory. ‘ At the point tion ; at that very sp6t it like- 
where Protestantism becomes wise assumes an aspect of hos- 
vicious, where it receives the tility to the union of Ghureli 
first tinge of latitudinarianism, and State.’ (Gladstone, on 
and begins to join hands with Church end State, p. 188.) 
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once dominant in politico, that it has been continu¬ 
ously and rapidly declining, and that it has declined 
most rapidly and most steadily in those countries in 
which the developement of intellect has been most 
active. All over Europe the priesthood are now 
associated with a policy of toryism, of reaction, or of 
obstruction. All over Europe the organs that re¬ 
present dogmatic interests are in permanent opposition 
- to the progressive tendencies around them, and are 
rapidly sinking into contempt. In every country in 
which a strong political life is manifested, the secu¬ 
larisation of polities is the consequence. Each stage 
of that movement has been initiated and effected by 
those who are most indifferent to dogmatic theology, 
and each has been opposed by those who are most 
occupied with theology. 1 

And as I write these words, it is impossible to 
forget that one of the great problems on which the 
thoughts of politicians are even now concentrated is 
the hopeless decadence of the one theocracy of modern 
Europe, of the great type and representative of the 
ailiatjce of politics and theology. That throne on 
which it seemed as though the changeless Church had 

1 The evidence of the seen- tons les interets, n’en a qu’un 
larisatiou of polities furnished nombre presqne imperceptible 
bj the position of what is culled et qui a bien de la peine a vivre. 
•‘the religious press,'is not coil- Dans la eatholique Autriche, 
lined to England and France, snr 135 journaux il n'y a qu'uti 
The following viry remarkable seul consacr4 aux ict&Ats du 
passage was written by a most ehristianisme, et il iaisse beau- 
competent observer in 1858, coup a desirer sous le rapport 
when Austria seemed the centre de 1’orthodoxie ... la verity 
of religious despotism: ‘ Tons est. quo decidi-ment 1'opinion 
les les plus ch&tifs out jniblique ainsi qnel'interetpu- 

de nombretix organes dans la bliqtte ont.eesse d'etre ehretieus 
presse pAriodiqne et font km- e-n Jinmje. 1 (Ventura, J.-; Pon- 
de bonnes affaires. la religion, voir chriticn pdiilqu*, p. 139.; 
io premier et le plus grand de 

YQL. 11, K 
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si am pod the impress of her own perpetuity—that 
throne which for so many centuries of anarchy and 
confusion had been the Sinai of a protecting and an 
avenging law—that throne which was once the Centre 
and the archetype of the political system of Europe, 
the successor of Imperial Rome, the inheritor of a 
double portion of her spirit, the one power which 
seemed removed above all the vicissitudes of politics, 
the iris above the cataract, unshaken amid so much 
turmoil and so much change—that throne has in our 
day sunk into a condition of hopeless decrepitude, 
and has only prolonged its existence by tbe confession 
of its impotence. Supported by tbe bayonets of a 
foreign power, and avowedly incapable of self-exist¬ 
ence, it is no longer a living organism, its significance 
is but the significance of death. There was a time 
when the voice that issued from the Vatican shook 
Europe to its foundations, and sent forth the proudest 
armies to the deserts of Syria. There was a time 
when all the valour and all the chivalry of Christen¬ 
dom would have followed the banner of the Church 
in any field and against any foe. Now a few hundred 
French, and Belgians, and Irish are all who would 
respond to its appeal. Its august antiquity, the 
reverence that centres around its chief, tbe memory 
of the unrivalled influence it has exercised, the 
genius that has consecrated its past, the undoubted 
virtues that have been displayed by its rulers, were 
all unable to save the papal government from a 
decadence the most irretrievable and the most hope¬ 
less. Reforms were boldly initiated, but they only 
served to accelerate its ruin. A repressive policy 
was attempted, but it could not arrest the progress 
-of its decay. For nearly a century, under every 
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ruler and under every system of policy, it has be»n 
hopelessly, steadily, and rapidly declining. At last 
the influences that had so long been corroding it 
attained their triumph. It fell before the Revolution 
and has since been unable to exist, except by the 
support of a foreign army. The principle of its 
vitality has departed. 

No human pen can write its epitaph, for no imagi¬ 
nation can adequately realise its glories. In the eyes 
of those who estimate the greatness of a sovereignty, 
not by the extent of its territory, or by the valour of 
its soldiers, but by the influence which it has exer¬ 
cised over mankind, the papal government has had 
no rival, and can have no successor. But though we 
may not fully estimate the majesty of its past, we can 
at, least trace the causes of its decline. It fell be¬ 
cause it neglected the great truth that a government 
to he successful must adapt itself to the ever-changing 
mental condition of society, that a policy which in 
one century produces the utmost prosperity, iu ano¬ 
ther leads only to rain and to disaster. It fell 
because it represented the union of politics and 
theology, and because the intellect of Europe has 
rendered it an anachronism by pronouncing their 
divorce. It fell because its constitution was essen- 
« tlally and radically opposed to the spirit of an age 
in which the secularisation of politics is the measure 
and the condition of all political prosperity. 

The secularisation of politics is, as we have seen, 
the direct consequence of the declining influence of 
dogmatic theology. I have said that it also reacts 
upon and influences its cause. The creation of a 
strong and purely secular political feeling diffused 
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through classes of society, and producing an 
atdeni patriotism, and a passionate and indomitable 
love of liberty, is sufficient in 'many respects to 
modify all tbo great departments of thought, and to 
contribute largely to the formation of a distinct type 
of intellectual character. 

It is obvious, in the first place, that one important 
effect of a purely secular political feeling will he to 
weaken the intensity of sectarianism. Before its 
existence sectarianism was the measure by wbicli all 
things and persons were contemplated. It exercised 
an undivided control over the minds and passions ol 
men, absorbed all their interests, and .presided over 
all their combinations. But when a purely political 
spirit is engendered, a new enthusiasm is introduced 
into the mind, which first divides the affections and 
at last replaces the passion that had formerly been 
supreme. Two different enthusiasms, each of which 
makes men regard events in a special point of view, 
cannot at the same time he absolute. The habits ol 
thought that arc formed by the one, will necessarily 
weaken or efface the habits of thought that are formed 
by the other. Men learn to classify their fellows by 
a new principle. They become in one capacity the 
cordial associates of those whom in another capacity 
they had long regarded with unmingled dislike. They 
learn to repress and oppose in one capacity those 
whom in another capacity they regard with unbounded 
reverence. Conflicting feelings are thus produced 
which neutralise each other ; and if one of the two 
increases, the other is proportionately diminished. 
Every war that unites for secular objects nations ol 
different creeds, every measure that extends political 
interests to classes that had formerly been excluded 
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from their range, lias therefore a tendency to assuage 
the virulence of sects. 

Another consequence of the intellectual influence * 
of political life is a tendency to sacrifice general prin¬ 
ciples to practical results. It has often been remarked 
that the English constitution, which is commonly 
regarded as the most perfect realisation of political 
freedom, is beyond all others the most illogical 
and that a very large proportion of those measures 
which have proved most beneficial, have involved 
the grossest logical inconsistencies, the most partial 
and unequal applications of some general principle. 
The object of the politician is expediency, and hi, 
duty is to adapt Ms measures to the often crude, un¬ 
developed, and vacillating conceptions of the natior 
Tlie object, on the other hand, of the philosopher i 
truth, and his duty is to push every principle wind 
he believes to be true fo its legitimate consequence 
regardless of the results which may follow. Hothioc¬ 
ean be more fatal in politics than a preponderance of 
the philosophical; or in philosophy, than a preponder¬ 
ance of the political spirit. In the first ease, the 
ruler will find himself totally incapable of adapting 
his measures to the exigencies of exceptional circum¬ 
stances ; he will become involved in inextricable dif¬ 
ficulties by the complexity of the phenomena he 
endeavours to reduce to order; and he will lie in per¬ 
petual collision with public opinion. In the second 
case, the thinker will he continually harassed by con¬ 
siderations of expediency which introduce the bias of 
the wiU into what should be a purely intellectual 
process, and impart a timidity and a didimemiom- 
ness to the whole tone of his thoughts. There can, 1 
think, be little doubt that this latter influence is at 
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pffesont acting most unfavourably upon, speculative 
opinions in countries where political life is very 
powerful. A disinterested love of truth, can hardly 
coexist with a strong political spirit. In all countries 
where the habits of thought have been mainly formed 
by political life, we may discover a disposition to 
make expediency the test of truth, to close the eyes 
and turn away the mind from any arguments that tend 
towards a radical change, and above all to make 
utilitarianism a kind of mental perspective according 
to which the different parts of belief are magnified or 
diminished. All that has a direct influence upon the 
wellbeing of society is brought into clear relief; all 
that has only an intellectual importance becomes un¬ 
realised and inoperative. It is probable that the 
capacity for pursuing abstract truth for its own sake, 
which has given German thinkers so great an ascend¬ 
ency in Europe, is in no slight degree to be attributed 
to the political languor of their nation. 

This predisposition acts in different ways upon the 
progress of Rationalism. It is hostile to it on account 
of the intense conservatism it produces, and also on 
account of its opposition to that purely philosophi¬ 
cal spirit to which Rationalism seeks to subordinate 
all departments of speculative belief. It is favourable 
to it, inasmuch as it withdraws the minds of men 
from the doctrinal aspect of their faith to concentrate 
them upon the moral aspect, which in the eyes of the 
politician as of the rationalist is infinitely the most 
important. ^ 

But probably the most important, and certainly the 
most beneficial, effect of political life is to habituate 
men to a true method of enquiry. Government in a 
constitutional country is carried on. by debate, all 
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the arguments on both sides are brought forward 
with unrestricted freedom, and every newspaper 
reports in hill what has been said against the prin¬ 
ciples it advocates by the ablest men in the country. 
Men may study the debates of Parliament under the 
influence of a strong party bias, they may even pay 
more attention to the statements of one party than to 
those of the other, but they never imagine that they 
can form an opinion by an exclusive study of what 
has been written on one side. The two views of 
every question are placed in juxtaposition, and every¬ 
one who is interested in the subject examines both. 
When a charge is brought against any politician men 
naturally turn to his reply before forming an opinion, 
and they feel that any other course would be not only 
extremely foolish but also extremely dishonest. This 
is the spirit of truth as opposed to the spirit of false¬ 
hood and imposture, which in all ages and in all 
departments of thought has discouraged men from 
studying opposing systems, lamented the circulation 
of adverse arguments, and denounced as criminal 
those who listen to them. Among the higher order 
of intellects the first spirit is chiefly cultivated by 
those philosophical studies which discipline and 
strengthen the mind for research. But what philo¬ 
sophy does for a very few political life does, less per¬ 
fectly indeed but still in a great degree, for the many. 
It diffuses abroad not only habits of acute reasoning, 
but also, what is far more important, habits of impar¬ 
tiality and intellectual fairness, which will at last be 
earriefl into all forms of discussion, and will destroy 
every system that refuses to accept them. Year after 
year, as political life extends, we find each new at¬ 
tempt to stifle the expression of opinion received with 
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an, increased indignation, the sympathies of the people 
immediately enlisted on behalf of the oppressed 
teacher, and the work which is the object of condem¬ 
nation elevated in public esteem often to a degree 
that is far greater than it deserves. Tear after year 
the conviction becomes more general tbat a provi¬ 
sional abnegation of the opinions of the past and a 
resolute and unflinching impartiality are among the 
highest duties of the enquire!’, and that he who 
shrinks from such a research is at least morally 
bound to abstain from condemning tbe opinions of 
his neighbour. 

If we may generalise the experience of modem 
constitutional governments, it would appear that this 
process must pass through three phases. When poli¬ 
tical life is introduced into a nation that is strongly 
imbued with sectarianism, this latter spirit will at 
first dominate over political interests, and the whole 
scope and tendency of government will be directed 
by theology. After a time the movement I have 
traced in the present chapter will appear. The secu¬ 
lar element will emerge into light. It will at length 
obtain an absolute ascendency, and, expelling theology 
successively from all its political strongholds, will 
thus weaken its influence over the human mind. 
Tet in one remarkable way the spirit of sectarian¬ 
ism will still survive: it will change its name and 
object, transmigrate into political discussion, and 
assume the form of an intense party-spirit. The 
increasing tendency, however, of political life seems 
to be to weaken or efface this spirit, and in thb more 
advanced stages of free government, it almost dis¬ 
appears. A judicial spirit is fostered which leads 
men both in politics and theology to eclecticism, to 
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judge all questions exclusively on the ground of their 
intrinsic merits, and not at all according to their posi¬ 
tion in theological or political systems. To increase 
the range and intensity of political interests is to 
strengthen this tendency ; and every extension of the 
suffrage thus diffuses over a -wider circle a habit of 
thought that must eventually modify theological 
belief. If the suffrage should ever be granted to 
women, it would probably, after two or three gene¬ 
rations, effect a complete revolution in their habits of 
thought, which by acting upon the first period of edu¬ 
cation would influence the whole course of opinion. 

Such then have been some of the leading tenden¬ 
cies produced by that purely secular political spirit 
which is itself a result of the declining influence of 
theology. It now remains for us to examine ihe 
second branch of our subject—the secularisation of 
the basis or principle of authority upon which all 
political structures rest. 

In the course of the last few years a great many 
insurrections of nations against their sovereigns ha-s e 
taken place, which have been regarded with warm 
approval by the public opinion of the most advanced 
nations in Europe. Some countries have cast off their 
rulers in order by coalescing to form one powerful 
■*Stftte, others because those rulers were tyrannical or 
incapable, others because the system of their govern- 
ment had grown antiquated, and others in order to 
realise some historical nationality. In many eases 
the deposed ralers had been bound to their people by 
no distinct stipulations, had violated no law, and bad 
been guilty of no extraordinary harshness. The 
simple ground upon which these changes were justi¬ 
fied was ihat the great majority of the nation desired 
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fchern, and that ground has generally been acquiesced 
in as sufficient. To exhibit in the plainest form the 
change that has come over public opinion it may be 
sufficient to say that for many centuries all such in¬ 
surrections would have been regarded by theologians 
as mortal sins, and all who participated in them as in 
danger of perdition. 

The teaching of the Early Fathers on the subject is 
perfectly unanimous and unequivocal. Without a 
single exception, all who touched upon the subject 
pronounced active resistance to the established autho¬ 
rities to be under all circumstances sinful. If the law 
enjoined what was wrong it should be disobeyed, but 
no vice and no tyranny could justify revolt. 1 This 
doctrine was taught in the most emphatic terms, not 
as a counsel of expediency applicable to special cir¬ 
cumstances, but as a moral principle universally 
binding upon the conscience, It was taught in the 
midst of the most horrible persecutions. It was 
taught when the Christians were already extremely 
numerous, and their forbearance, notwithstanding 
their numbers, was constantly claimed as a merit. 2 
So harmonious and so emphatic are the Patristic 
testimonies upon the subject, that the later theologians 
who adopted other views have been utterly unable to 
adduce any passages in their support, and have been 

1 See Grotius, De Jure Belli pp. 308-317. But perhaps the 
et Paris, lib. i. cap. 4; Taylor, fullest exposition of the Patristic 
Ductor Dubitantium, lib. iii. sentiments on the subject is 
cap. 3, and also the Hst of au- in a very able book called Saero- 
thoritios cited by Gregory X\ r I. Sancta Begum Majostas, pub- 
in his bull to the Bishops of lished at Oxford at the begin- 
Poland, ‘ concerningthe maxims ning of the Great Rebellion, 
of the Catholic Church on sub- 2 Striking instances of this 
mission to the civil power ’; are given by Grotiua, De Jure, 
Lamennais, Affaires de Borne, lib. i. c. iv. § 7. 
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reduced to the melancholy expedient of virtually 
accusing the Early C-hrisfcians of hypocrisy, by main¬ 
taining that, notwithstanding the high moral tone 
they assumed on the subject, the real cause of their 
submission was their impotence , 1 or to the ludicrous 
expedient of basing a system of liberal politics on the 
invectives of Cyril and Gregory Nazianzen against 
file memory of Julian . 2 

It is manifest that such a doctrine is absolutely 
incompatible with political liberty. ‘ A limited mo¬ 
narch,’ as even the Tory Hume admitted, ‘ who is 
not to be resisted when he exceeds his limitations is 
a contradiction in terms.’ Besides, in almost every 
case, the transition from an absolute to a limited 
monarchy has been the result of the resistance of the 
people, and the whole course of history abundantly 
proves that powei', when once enjoyed, is scarcely 
ever voluntarily relinquished. From these considera¬ 
tions Grotius and many other writers have concluded 
that a Christian people, when oppressed by tyrants, 


1 This has been maintained 
among others by Milton and 
Gronovius among the Protes¬ 
tants, and by Bellarmine and 
(in more modern times) by 
jBianchi among the Catholics. 
See Bianchi, l¥aite de la Puis¬ 
sance eoclesimlique (trad. Pel- 
tier, Paris, 1857), tom. i. pp, 639 
-642. 

1 This appears to have been 
a favourite argument 6f the 
French P^jtestants: Avis aux 
Bifugiee sur kur prochain. Re- 
tour en France, p. 43- To these 
the Galilean Catholics replied 
that Julian was dead when the 
invectives were delivered. Hil¬ 


ary, however, inveighed vehe¬ 
mently against the Arian Em¬ 
peror Constantins, in the life¬ 
time of the latter ; andBianehi, 
in a very ingenious fashion, 
argues from this that Constaa- 
tius must have been virtually 
deposed on account of his 
heresy, for respect to lawful 
sovereigns is among the plainest 
duties; and as St. Hilary called 
Constantins ‘a precursor of 
Antichrist, - ‘ a rascal.’ and ‘ an 
object of malediction,’ &c. &c„ 
it may be inferred that he did 
not regard him as his lawful 
sovereign. (Puissance eoct^ 
tom. i. pp. 651, 652.) 
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ts bound to sacrifice its hopes of liberty to its faith, 
while Shaftesbury and bis followers have denounced 
Christianity as incompatible with freedom. But to 
those who regard the history of the Church not as 
one homogeneous whole but as a series of distinct 
phases, the attitude of its early leaders will appear 
very different. For the first condition of liberty is 
the establishment of some higher principle of action 
than fear. A government that rests on material 
force alone must always be a tyranny, whatever may 
be the form it assumes, and at the time Christianity 
became supreme the Roman Empire was rapidly de¬ 
generating into that frightful condition. Increasing 
conniption had destroyed both the tie of religion and 
the tie of patriotism, and the army was the sole 
arbiter of the destinies of the State. After a time 
the invasion of the barbarians still further aggra¬ 
vated the situation. Hordes of savages, fresh from 
a life of unbounded freedom, half-frenzied by the 
sudden acquisition of immense wealth, and belonging 
to many different tribes, were struggling fiercely for 
the mastery. Society was almost resolved into its 
primitive elements; force had become the one mea¬ 
sure of dignity. Alone amid these discordant in¬ 
terests the Christians taught by their precepts and 
their example the obligation of a moral law, and 4 
habituated men to that respect for authority and 
that exercise of self-restraint which form the basis of 
every lasting political structure. Had they followed 
the example of others they might probably have 
more than once saved themselves from frightful per¬ 
secutions, and might possibly have acquired an 
ascendency some time before the accession of Gon- 
stantine. But, guided by a far nobler instinct, they 
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chose Instead to constitute themselves the champions, 
of legality, they irradiated submission with a purer 
heroism than has ever glowed around the conqueror’s 
path, and they kept alive the sacred flame at a time 
when it had almost vanished from the earth. We 
may say that they exaggerated their principle, but 
such exaggeration was probably essential to its effi¬ 
cacy. The temptations to anarchy and insubordina¬ 
tion were so great that had the doctrine of sub¬ 
mission been stated with any qualifications, had it 
been stated in any but the most emphatic language, 
it would have proved inoperative. Indeed, what 
cause for resistance could possibly have been more 
just than the persecutions of a Hero or a Diocletian ? 
Yet it wa- in the reign of Hero that St. Paul incul¬ 
cated in unequivocal language the doctrine of passive 
obedience, and it was the boast of Tertullian and 
other of the Fathers, that at a time when Home was 
swarming with Christians, the most horrible persecu¬ 
tions were endured without a murmur or a struggle. 
Such conduct, if adopted as a binding precedent, 
would arrest the whole progress of society, but con¬ 
sidered in its own place in history, it is difficult to 
overvalue it. 

Besides this, it should he remembered that the 
> Early Church had adopted a system of government 
that was based upon the most democratic principles. 
It can be no exaggeration to say, that if the practice 
of electing bishops by universal suffrage had con¬ 
tinued, the habits of freedom would have been so 
diffused <$among the people, that the changes our 
own age ha* witnessed might have been anticipated 
by many centuries, and might have been effected 
under the direct patronage of Catholicism. This, 
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Jiowever, was not to be. The system of episcopal 
election was far in advance of the age, and the dis¬ 
orders it produced were so great that it was soon 
found necessary to abolish it. At the same time 
many circumstances pointed out the Roman See as 
the natural centre of a new form of organisation. 
The position Rome occupied in the world, the in¬ 
creasing authority of the bishop resulting from the 
transfer of the civil ruler to Constantinople, the ad¬ 
mirable administrative and organising genius the 
Roman ecclesiastics had inherited from the Empire, 
iheir Sustained ambition, the splendour cast upon 
the see by the genius and virtues of St. Gregory and 
St. Leo, the conversion of the barbarians, the de¬ 
struction of the rival sees of Jerusalem, Antioch, and 
Alexandria, and the Greek schism—all tended to 
revive in another form the empire Rome had so long 
exercised over the destinies of mankind. 

When the Papal power was fully organised, and 
during the whole of the period that elapsed between 
that time and the Reformation, the rights of nations 
against their sovereigns may be said to have been 
almost unnoticed. The great question concerning 
the principle of authority lay in the conflicting 
claims of temporal sovereigns and of popes. Al¬ 
though the power the latter claimed and often exer- « 
cised over the former has produced some of the most 
fearful calamities, although we owe to it in a great 
degree the Crusades and religious persecution, and 
many of the worst features of the semi-religious 
struggles that convulsed Italy during th% middle 
ageSj there can be no question that it was on the 
whole favourable to liberty. The simple fact that 
nations acknowledged two different masters was 
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itself a barrier to despotism, and the Cliurcli had 
always to appeal to the subjects of a sovereign to 
enforce its decisions against him. There was there¬ 
fore a certain bias among ecclesiastics in favour of 
the people, and it must be added that the mediaeval 
popes almost always belonged to a far higher grade 
of civilisation than their opponents. Whatever may 
have been their faults, they represented the cause of 
moral restraint, of intelligence, and of humanity in 
an age of physical force, ignorance, and barbarity. 

It is not necessary to follow in detail the history 
of the encroachments of the spiritual upon the civil 
power, or to enter into the interminable contro¬ 
versies about the power of deposition. Such topics 
are only connected indirectly with the subject of the 
present chapter, and they have been treated with 
great ability by several well-known writers . 1 There 
are, however, two points connected with them to 
which it may be advisable to refer. In the first 
place, in judging the question as to the right of the 
Pope to depose sovereigns, it is evident that the 
advantage must have always remained with the 
former, in an age in which he was himself regarded as 
the final arbiter of moral questions. Every conclusion 

1 A clear secular view of the exceedingly extensive learniug 
subject is given by Mr. Hallam, but of undisguised and indeed 
in the chapter on the * Increase dishonest partiality, was pub- 
of Ecclesiastical Authority,’ in lisbed originally in Italian in 
his . Hist, of the Middle Ages. 1745, and directed especially 
It has also been examined very against the opinions of Gian- 
fully by Bossuet, from a Galli- none. The French translation 
can point of view, in his Defence teas made in 1857) and consists 
of the Ar&clee of the Galilean of two (in every sense of the 
Church, and from an ultramon- word) most ponderous volumes, 
tane point of view by Bianehi, It is now the great standard 
On Ecdeeiastkal Dower. This work of the ultramontane party 
last book, which is a work of 
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was then arrived at not by way of reasoning but 
by way of authority, and, with the very doubtM^ 
exception of general councils, there was no higher 
authority than the Pope. General councils too w§r@ 
rare occurrences; they could only be convened by 
the Pope, and in the majority of cases they were the 
creatures of his will. When a bull of excommunica- 
tion had been launched, the sovereign against whom 
it was directed might indeed assemble a council of 
tbe bishops of his own people, and they might con¬ 
demn the excommunication, but, however strong 
might be their arguments, their authority was neces¬ 
sarily inferior to that which was opposed to them. 
They might appeal to the declarations of the Fathers, 
but the right of interpreting those declarations rested 
with the Church of which the Pope was, in fact, the 
authoritative representative. Nor had he any diffi¬ 
culty in this respect. If it was said that the early 
bishops enjoined absolute submission to the pagan 
persecutors, it was answered that this was an irrele¬ 
vant argument, for the Church only claimed the 
power of deposing those who by baptism were placed 
under her dominion. If it was rejoined that the 
same submission was shown under Constantins or 
Yalens or Julian, the reply was that the weakness of 
the Christians was the cause of their resignation, and o 
that the fact of the Church possessing the power of 
excommunication did not at all imply that she was 
bound on every legitimate occasion to exercise it. 

If, in fine, the passages in which the Fathers dilated 
upon the sinfulness of all rebellion against the so¬ 
vereign were adduced, it was answered that the 
Pope exhorted no one to such rebellion, for by the 
sentence of deposition the sovereign had been de- 
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prived of his sovereignty . 1 In this way the Patristic 
^utterances were easily evaded, and the ecclesiastical 
'authority of the Pope made it almost a heresy to 
question Ids claims. 

In the next place it should he observed that this 
doctrine of deposition was not so much an isolated 
assumption on-the part of the Popes as a logical and 
necessary inference from other parts of the teaching 
of the Church. The point on which the controver- 
«. sies between Catholics on this subject have chiefly 
turned is the right of the Popes to condemn any 
notorious criminal to public penance, a sentence 
which involved the deprivation of all civil functions, 
and therefore in the case of a sovereign amounted to 
deposition . 2 But whether or not this right was al¬ 
ways acknowledged in the Church, there can be 
little doubt that the power which was generally con¬ 
ceded to the ecclesiastical authorities of relaxing or 
annulling the obligation of an oath necessarily led 
to their political ascendency, for it is not easy to see. 
how those who acknowledged the existence of this 
power could make an exception in favour of the oath 
of allegiance. 

IVhen the rise of the scholastic philosophy had in¬ 
troduced into Christendom a general passion for 
# minute definitions, and for the organisation and 
elaboration of all departments of theology, the atti¬ 
tude of hostility the Church had for some time ex- 

1 As one of the leading sup- commuuicatis, vol deprivati* a 
■porters of the Papal party put papa.’ (Suarez, lie Fide, lib. vi. 
it with am #sing coolness :‘Certs» can. 4.) 
licet Paulas dixerit “omnis ’ Biaachi, Puissance fecit 
anima potestatibus subliiniori- nastique. tom. i. pp. 550-571. 
bus subdita sif nunquam ad- Louis le Dibonnauv scans to 
didit, etiam potestatibus ex- hare been deposed in this wav. 

VOt. II. L 
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White(1 towards the civil power was more or less 
reflected in tlfe writings that were produced. St.' 
Thomas Aquinas indeed, the ablest of all these theo- * 
logians, distinctly asserts the right of subjects to 
withhold their obedience from rulers who were usur¬ 
pers or unjust; 1 but this opinion, which was probably 
in advance of the age, does not appeal* to have been 
generally adopted, or at least generally promulgated. 
The right of popes to depose princes who had fallen 
into heresy was, however, at this time constantly 
asserted, 2 To the schoolmen too we chiefly owe the 
definition of the doctrine of the mediate character of 
the Divine Right of Kings, which is very remarkable in 
the history of opinions as the embryo of the principles 
of Locke and Rousseau. It was universally admitted 
that both popes and kings derived their authority 
from the Deity, and from this fact the royal advocates 
inferred that a pope had no more power to depose a 
king than a king to depose a pope. But, according 
to some of the schoolmen, there was this distinction 
between tbe cases: a pope was directly and imme¬ 
diately tbe representative of the Almighty, but a 
king derived his power directly from the people. 
Authority, considered in the abstract, is of Divine 

1 ‘ Principibus ssecularibus in Thomas the schoolmen seem to 
tantum homo obedire tenefcur have been nearly unanimous 4 ' 
in quantum ordo justitiae re- on this point, hut that it is 
quirit. Et ideo si non habeant manifest that they were mis- 
justum principatum sed usur- taken! (See Bianchi, tom. i. 
patum, vel si injusta praecipiant, pp. 135, 136.) The writer 
non tenentur eis subdiii obedire, among the schoolmen Who was 
nisi forte per aceidens propter most favourable to liberty was 
vitandum scandalum vel peri- the Englishman William of 
culum.’ (Summa, Pars xi, Okham. Milman, Hist, of Latin 
Quffist. civ. art. 6.) Ghnstiamty, vol. vi. jpp. 470- 

* Bossuet simply remarks 474.) 
that for some centuries after St. 
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origin ; and when the people had raised a particular 
family to the throne, the sanction of the Deity rested 
npon its members, but still the direct and immediate 
source of regal power was the nation. 1 Although 
this doctrine was not asserted in the popular but in 
the Papal interest, and although it was generally 
held that the people haying transferred their original 
authority to the sovereign were incapable of re¬ 
calling it, except perhaps in such extreme cases 
as when a sovereign had sought to betray to a 
foreign power the country he ruled, it is not the less 
certain that w r e have here the first link of a chain of 
principles that terminated in the French Revolution. 

After all, however, it is rather a matter of curiosity 
than of importance to trace among the vast mass ol 
speculations bequeathed to us by the schoolmen the 
faint outlines of a growing liberalism. Whatever 
may have been tbe opinions of a fe^v monkish specu¬ 
lators, however splendid may have been the achieve¬ 
ments of a few industrial half-sceptical republics, 2 it 
was not till the Reformation that the rights of 


' Suarez, Be Fide, Jib. iii. 
cap. 2; Bianclii, cb. i. These 
theologians of ctmrse endea¬ 
vour to trace back their dis¬ 
tinction to the origin of 
Christianity, hut its formal 
definition and systematic en¬ 
forcement are due mainly to 
the schoolmen. 

2 Tho political influence of 
the Italian republics upon 
English public opinion was 
very powerful in the seven¬ 
teenth century, when the habit 
of travelling became general 
among the upper class of 
Englishmen, and when a largo 


proportion of the highest intel¬ 
lects acquired in Italy a know¬ 
ledge of the Italian writers on 
government, and an admiration 
for the Italian eonMitunot.fi. 
and especially for that of 
Venice. The highest repre¬ 
sentative of this action of the 
Italian upon the English in¬ 
tellect was Harrington. His 
Oceana, though published under 
the Commonwealth and dedi¬ 
cated to Cromwell, was alto¬ 
gether uninfluenced by the 
inspiration of Puritanism ; and 
it wns only by the interces¬ 
sion of Cromwell’s favourite 
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rationalities became a great question in Europe 
The spirit of insubordination created by the struggle, 
and the numerous important questions which Pro¬ 
testantism submitted to the adjudication of the mul¬ 
titude, predisposed the people to enlarge the limits 
of their power; while the countless sects that were 
appealing to popular favour, and the frequent op¬ 
position of belief between the governors and the 
governed, ensured a full discussion of the subject. 
The result of this was the creatiou of a great variety 
of opinions, the views of each sect being determined 
mainly by its circumstances, or, in other words, by 
the predisposition resulting from its interests. 

If we begin our review with the Ultramontane 
party in the Church of Rome, which especially re¬ 
presented the opinions of the Popes, we find that it 
was confronted with two great facts. In the first 
place, a multitude of sovereigns had embraced Pro¬ 


daughter, Lady Claypole, that 
its publication was permitted. 
(Toland, Life of Harrington.) 
It is remarkable that while 
Harrington’s writings were 
avowedly based in a very great 
degree upon those of Italians, 
they also represent more foitlr- 
t'ully than any others of the 
seventeenth century what are 
regarded as the distinctive 
merits of English liberty. 
That a good government is an 
organism not a mechanism— 
in other words, that it must 
grow naturally out of the con¬ 
dition of society, and cannot be 
imposed by theorists—that re¬ 
presentative assemblies with 
full powers are the sole efficient 
guardians of liberty—that li¬ 


berty of conscience must be ul- 
lied with political liberty—that 
a certain balance should be pre¬ 
served between the different 
powers of the State, and that 
property produces empire, are 
among the main propositions 
on which Harrington insists; 
and most of them are even 
now the main points of differ¬ 
ence between English liberty 
and that which emanates from 
a French source. Harrington 
was also a warm advocate of 
the ballot. He was answered 
by Feme, Bishop Chester, in a 
book called * Pian-Piano by 
Matthew Wren, son of the 
Bishop of Ely, and in the 
* Holy Commonwealth ’ of Bax¬ 
ter. 
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eestantism simply to emancipate themselves frem 
Papal control; and in the next place, the Catholic 
population in several conntoies -wan sufficiently nume¬ 
rous to resist with some chance ol success their Pro¬ 
testant rulers. The points, therefore, which were 
most accentuated in the teaching of the writers of 
- this school were the power of the Pope to depose 
sovereigns, especially for heresy, and the right of the 
people to resist an heretical ruler. The vigour with 
which these propositions were maintained is suffi¬ 
ciently illustrated by the dealings of the Popes with 
the English Government; and the arguments in 
< heir support were embodied by Cardinal Bellarmine 
in his treatise ‘On the Supremacy of the Sovereign 
Pontiff over Temporal Affairs,’ and by the famous 
Jesuit Suarez in his ‘Defence of the Faith.’ The 
Parliament of Paris ordered the first of these works 
to be burnt in 1610, and the second in 1614 

The most ardent and by far the most able cham¬ 
pions of Ultramontanism were the Jesuits, who, 
however, went so far beyond the other theologians 
in their principles that they may be justly regarded 
as a separate class. The marvellous flexibility of 
intellect and the profound knowledge of the world 
that then at least characterised their order soon con¬ 
vinced them that the exigencies of the conflict were 
not to be met by following the old precedents of the 
Fathers, and that it was necessary to restrict in every 
way the overgrown power of the sovereigns. They 
saw, what no others in the Catholic Church seem to 
have ptreeived, that a great future was in store for 
the people, and they laboured with a zeal that will 
secure them everlasting honour to hasten and direct 
the emancipation. By a system of the boldest easn- 
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is try, by a fearless use of their private judgment in 
all matters which the Church had not strictly defined, 
< and above all by a skilful employment and expansion 
of some of the maxims of the schoolmen, they suc¬ 
ceeded in disentangling themselves from the tradi¬ 
tions of the past, and in giving an impulse to liberal¬ 
ism wherever their influence extended. Suarez, in 
tbe book to which I have just referred, devoted him¬ 
self especially to the question of the mediate or im¬ 
mediate nature of the Divine Bight of Kings. 1 It 
was a question, he acknowledged, that could not be 
decided either by Scripture or tbe Fathers ; but tbe 
schoolmen were on tbe whole favourable to the latter 
view, and the Popes had often asserted their own 
authority over sovereigns, which according to Ultra¬ 
montane principles was almost decisive of the ques¬ 
tion. He elaborated tbe doctrine of tbe ‘ social 
contract ’ with such skill and emphasis as to place 
tbe sovereign altogether upon a lower level than tbe 
nation, while the Pope towered over all. According 
to these principles, the interests of the sovereign 
should be subordinated to those of the people. The 
king derived all his power immediately from the 
State: and in a case of extreme misgovernment, 
when the preservation of the State required it, the 
nation might depose its sovereign, 2 and might, if 

1 Suarez, Do Fide, lib. iii. mod is necessarian, ad conserva- 
cap. 2. Tins book of Suarez tionem suam, . . . turn ex 

was written in reply to one by vi juris naturalis quo licet 
James I. of England, vhn vi repellere, turn quia 

* He says that ‘ Potesiatem semper hie casus ad proprium 
hanc deponendi regem esse reipublicae conservatio&em ne- 
posse vel in ipsa repubhoa vel cessarius, intelligitur exceptus- 
in Summo Pontifice, diverso in primo illo feedere quo res¬ 
tamen modo. Nam in repub- publica potesfcatem suam in 
lica solum per modum defen- regem transtulit. ... At 
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necessary, depute any person to kill him . 1 The case- 
, of an heretical prince was still plainer: for heresy 
being a revolt against that Divine authority to which 
the sovereign ultimately owed his power, it in a cer¬ 
tain sense annulled his title to the throne; still, as 
the Pope was the arbiter of these questions, a sen- 
- fence of deposition should precede rebellion . 5 The 
Pope had the power of issuing this sentence on two 
grounds—because he was the superior of the tem¬ 
poral ruler, and also because heresy was a crime 
which fell under his cognisance, and which w as 
worthy of temporal penalties. To deny that the 
Pope could inflict such penalties on heretics, no 
matter what may be their rank, is to fall under the 
suspicion of heresy ; 3 to deny that death is a natural 
punishment-for heresy was to assail the whole system 
of persecution which the Church had organised. In 
defending this doctrine against the charges brought 
against it on the ground of its dangerous conse¬ 
quences, Suarez maintained that the deposed king 

vero in Summo Pontifice est at length by Do Jlaistro, he 
. h@0 potestas tanjuam in supe- Pape. 

riori habente jurisdictionem * ‘Statim per keresim rex 
ad eompiendum reges.’ (Be ipso facto privatur aliquo mode 
Fide, lib. vi. cap. iv.) dominio etproprietatesni regal, 

, > ‘ Ergo quasdo respublica quia Tel coutiseatum manat 

Juste potest regent deponere, vel ad legitimum successorem 
Beete faeiunt ministri ejtis re- Catholicum ipso jure transit, at 
gem cogendo Vel iuterfleiendo nihilominus uon potest statim 
A sit neeesse.’ (hind.) Suarez regno privari, sed juste iilud 
adds, however, that before pro- possidet ct ad'.ninistrat donee 
Bouncing a sentence of deposi- per sententiam saltern declara¬ 
tion against the sovereign, it is toriam cri minis condemnetur.' 
at leastdnvfeahle and becoming (Lib. vi. cap. iv.) 

(though not absolutely neees - 5 Biancbt has collected a 

' eary) for the nation to apply striking chain of passages iu 
to tho Popo for his sanction, defence of tins proposition (tom, 
TItisnotion hasbeen developed i. pp. 145 1475. 
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<»uld only bo killed by those whom the Pope had 
expressly authorised; 1 but there can be little doubt 
that the Jesuits looked with a very indulgent eye on 
all attempts at assassination that were directed against 
a deposed sovereign who was in opposition to the 
Church, 

It would however be a mistake to suppose that 
the Jesuits advocated liberal principles only with a 
view to theological advantages or in Protestant coun¬ 
tries or under the shelter of ecclesiastical authorities. 
More than once they maintained even their most ex* 
treme forms in the midst of Catholic nations, a nd ? 
strange as the assertion may appear, it is in this 
order that we find some of the most rationalistic 
intellects of the age. Two of the leading charac¬ 
teristics of a rationalistic mind, as we have already 
seen, are a love of appealing to the general principles 
of natural religion rather than to dogmatic tenets, 
and a disposition to wrest the latter into conformity 
with the former : and of these two tendencies we find 
fcmong the Jesuits some striking examples. The 
famous work of Mariana ‘ Concerning the King and 
the Regal Institution ’ will furnish us with an illus¬ 
tration of these truths. 

This extremely remarkable book was published at 
Toledo in 1599, and it bears at its commencement 
the approbation of tbe leaders of the Jesuits, 8 It was 
dedicated to Philip III,, for whose benefit it was 
written: and it must be acknowledged that, among 

the countless works that have been dedicated to 

6 

1 ‘ Si Papa regem deponat, * It is signed by Stepbanus 
ab illis tantum potarit expelli Hojeda, Visitor of the Jesuits 
rel interfiei quibus ipse id com- in the province of Toledo, 
miserit. {Be Fide, lib. ri c. iv.) 
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sovereigns, it would be impossible to find one move 
free from tbe taint of adulation. Its ostensible object 
was to collect a series of moral precepts for tbe benefit 
of sovereigns, but tbe really important part, and that 
with which we are alone concerned, is the exami¬ 
nation of the rights of nations against their sovereigns. 
'The cardinal point upon which this examination 
turns is a distinction which some of the schoolmen 
had derived from Aristotle, and which became very 
prominent in the beginning of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, between a king and a tyrant, as two things al¬ 
most generically different. A ruler who belonged to 
the latter class had no right to the name of king, 
nor could he claim the privileges or the reverence 
attached to it; and to be a tyrant, as Mariana ex¬ 
plained, it was not necessary to be a usurper. 1 Every 
ruler, however legitimate, belongs to this category if 
the main principle of his government is selfishness, 
and if he habitually sacrifices the interests of his peo¬ 
ple to his lusts or to his pride. Such rulers are the 
worst of evils, the enemies of the human race. They 
had been figured by the ancients in the fables of An- 
tsens, the Hydra and the Ohimaera, and the greatest; 
achievements of the heroes of antiquity had been 
their destruction. 2 

This being the case, the important question arose, 
whether it is now lawful to kill a tyrant ? s That there 
should be no equivocation as to the nature of the 
inquiry, Mariana takes for his text the recent as¬ 
sassination of Henri III. of France by Clement. He 
relates, 9 in a tone of evident admiration, how this 

1 Be Bege el Begis Imttiu- * Ibid. lib. i. ch. vt. ‘An 
Hone, pp. 55-65 (1st e<l.j. tyrannuin oppriiuire fas sitV* 

9 Ibid. p. 62. 
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young Dominican, impelled by a religious enthusiasm 
and having fortified his courage by the services of 
the Church, had contrived to obtain an interview 
with the king, had stabbed him to death with a 
poisoned knife, and had himself fallen beneath the 
swords of the attendants. ‘Thus,’ he says, ‘did 
Clement perish as many deem the eternal honour 
of Franco—a youth but four-and-twentv years of 
age, simple in mind and weak in body: but a 
higher might confirmed both his courage and his 
strength.’ 1 

In examining the moral character of this act there 
was a great division of opinion. Very many extolled 
it as worthy of immortality ; others, however, whose 
learning and sagacity were not to be despised, severely 
condemned it. They said that it was not lawful for 
a single unauthorised individual to condemn and 
slaughter the consecrated ruler of a nation—that 
David did not dare to slay his bitterest enemy be¬ 
cause that enemy was the Lord’s Anointed—that amid 
all the persecutions the Early Church underwent no 
Christian hand was ever raised against the monsters 
who filled the throne—that political assassinations 
have in the great majority of cases injured the cause 
they were meant to serve, and that if their legitimacy 
were admitted all respect for sovereigns would vanish 
and universal anarchy would ensue. ‘ Such,’ added 
Mariana, ‘ are the arguments of those who espouse the 
cause of the tyrant, but tbe champions of the people 
can urge others that are not less numerous or less 
powerful.’ 2 He then proceeds, in a strain th$c leaves 

1 P. 69. Mr. Hallam ob- ever, in other respects scarcely 
serves that the words ‘ aeternum differed from the first. (Hint, 
Gallise decus ’ were omitted in of Lit.) 
the later editions, which, how- 5 P. 72. 
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no doubt as to his own opinion, to enumerate the, 
arguments for tyrannicide. The people had conceded a 
certain measure Of their power to their sovereign, but 
not in such a manner that they did not themselves 
retain a greater authority, and might not at any time 
recall what they had given if it was misused. 1 The 
common voice of mankind had enrolled the great 
tyrannicides of the past among the noblest of man¬ 
kind. Who ever censured the acts or failed to admire 
the heroism of Harmodius or Aristogeiton or Brutus, 
or of those who freed their land from the tyranny 
of a Domitian, a Caracal]a, or a Beliogabalus ? And 
what was this common sentiment but the voice of 
uature that is witliin us, teaching us to distinguish 
what is right Irom wha t is wrong ? 2 If some ferocious 
beast had been let loose upon the land, and was 
devastating all around him, who would hesitate to 
applaud the man who at the risk of his life Lsd 
ventured to slay it ? Or what words would be deemed 
too strong to brand the coward who remained a 
passive spectator while his mother or the wife of his 
soul was torn and crushed ? Tet the mosi savage 
animal is but an .inadequate image of a tyrant, and 
neither wife nor mother has so high a claim upon our 
affections as our country/ 1 

1 ‘ Certe a republics unde imperaudi quumvis hseroditaria 
ortum habet regia potestas, successori confirmantur.’ (Pp. 
rebus exigentibus Regem in 72, 73.) Very remarkable 
jua voeari posse et si sunitatem words to hare been written by 
respuat principal. spoliari. a Spaniard and a pries.;, nearly 
Noque ita in principem jura a century before Locke, 
potestatis trau s nil it ut non 2 ‘ Et est, communis s?nsu& 
sibi majore% reservarif potesra- quasi qqgedam nature vox men- 
tern. .... Pope)is vdentiLus tibus ifostris indite, auribu* 
tribute nova imperamur, leges insonans lex, qua a hrpi hones 
constitmmtur; et. quod _ est turn secmiimus.' (P. 74.) 
umpires pojrali encrauientojura * Pp. 72—74- 
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, These were the chief arguments on either side, and 
it remained to draw the conclusion. The task, Mariana 
assures us, is not difficult, but it is necessary to dis¬ 
tinguish between different cases. In the first place 
the tyrant may be a Conqueror who by force of arms, 
and without any appeal to the people, had obtained 
possession of the sovereign power. In this case there 
was no obscurity : the example of Ehud was a guide, 
and the tyrant might be justly slain by any of the 
people. 1 The next case was that of a sovereign 
elected by the nation, or who had obtained his throne 
by hereditary light, but who sacrificed his people to 
his lusts, infringed the laws, despised true religion, 
and preyed upon the fortunes of his subjects. If 
there existed in the nation any authoritative as¬ 
sembly of the people, or if such an assembly could be 
convoked, it should warn the sovereign of the conse¬ 
quences of his acts, declare war against him if he 
continued obdurate, and if no other resource re- 
mained, pronounce him to be a public enemy and 
authorise any individual to slay him. 8 If in the last 


1 ‘ In co consentire turn phi- 
losophos turn tlieologos video, 
sum principem qui vi et armis 
rempublicam occupavit, nnllo 
prneterea jure, nullo publico 
civium consensu, perimi a quo- 
cnmque, vita et principatu 
spoliari posse.’ (Pp. 74, 75.) 
A few lines lower comes the 
eulogy of Ehud. The ‘con¬ 
senting theologians ’ are not 
cited—and, indeed, Mariana 
scarcely ever quotes on eccle¬ 
siastical authority —nbut the 
reader may find a great many 
given in Suarez (Be Fide, lib. 
ri. cap, iv.) St. Thomas jus¬ 


tified Ehud on this general 
ground, and on this point Seems 
to have differed little or not at 
all from Mariana. 

* ‘ Si medicinam respuat^ 
princeps, neque spes ulla sani- 
tatis relinquatur, sententia pro- 
nuneiata licebit reipublicae ejus 
imperium detrectare primum, 
et quoniam bellum necessario 
concitabitur ejus defendendi 
consilia explicare. .... Et si 
res feret neque alfter fle rest- 
publica tueri possit, eodem de- 
fensiouis jure ac ‘vero potiore 
auctoritate et propria, princi- 
pem publicum hostem declare* 
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place the king -who had degenerated into a tyran} 
had suppressed the right of assembly, no steps should 
be taken unless the tyranny was flagrant, unquestion¬ 
able, and intolerable; but if this were so, the indi¬ 
vidual who, interpreting the wishes of the people, slew 
*the sovereign, should be applauded . 1 Nor was this 
doctrine likely to lead to as many tragedies as was 
supposed. ‘Happy indeed would it be for man¬ 
kind Were there many of such unflinching resolution 
as to sacrifice life and happiness for the liberty of 
their country: but the desire of safety withholds most 
men from great deeds, and this is why of the great 
multitude of tyrants so few have perished by the 
sword.’ ‘It is, however, a salutary thought for 
princes to dwell upon, that if they oppress their people 
and make themselves intolerable by their vices, to 
slay them is not only without guilt but is an act of 
the highest merit .' 3 

There was, however, one aspect of the question oi 
tyrannicide which presented to the mind of the author 
considerable difficulty, and to which he devoted a 
separate chapter. That to slay a tyrant with a dagger 
Was a meritorious act he was perfectly convinced, 
but to mingle poison with his food was a somewhat 
different matter. This distinction, Mariana tells us 
incidentally, was first suggested to him, many years 
before the publication of the book, by one of his 
scholars, when, as a public instructor, he was impress¬ 
ing bis doctrines upon the youth of Sicily . 8 The 

turnfbwo nsximere. Eodemque * *Qvi votis publicis fa?eai> 
• ftsenltas gsto euieumqno pri- awn pariwara tentarit, hand 
vato, <jui ape impanitatie ab- quaqaaih iniqae earn fitcwsf 
’ Jncte, neglects salute, in eona* existiruabo.’ (P. 77.) 
turn . jnvaadi wmpublkam 3 Pp. 77, 7S 
fagmli vrinsrit,' (P. 76.) * P- 83. 
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t*ny in which he resolves it is very remarkable as 
exhibiting the modes of thought or reasoning from 
which these speculations sprang. He in the first 
place shows very clearly that nearly every argument 
that justifies the one mode of slaughter may be 
also urged in favour of the other; but notwith¬ 
standing this, he concludes that poison should be 
prohibited, because he says it is prohibited by that 
common sentiment of mankind which is the voice of 


nature and the test of right. 1 

The doclrine of tyrannicide, of which Mariana 
may be regarded as the chief apostle, is one that is 
eminently fitted to fascinate men who are just 
emerging out of a protracted servitude, and who 
have not yet learned to calculate the ulterior conse¬ 
quences of political acts. To slay a royal criminal, 
who, for the gratification of his own insatiable vanity, 
is causing the deaths of thousands of the innocent, 
and blasting the prosperity of his nation, is an act 
that seems at first sight both laudable and useful, es¬ 
pecially if that sovereign had violated the obligations 


1 ‘ Nos tamen non quid fac- 
turi sint homines sed quid per 
naturte leges concession sit 
despieimus.. , . Et est naturae 
vox communis hominum sensus 
vituperanthim si quis in alios 
quantum vis hostes venono gras- 
setur.’ (Pp. 83-85.) It is, said 
that Mariana, in his History, 
has treated kings with con¬ 
siderable deference; but his 
antimonarchieal opinions ap¬ 
pear very strongly in a short 
work called, ‘ Discourse on the 
Defects of the Government of 
the Jesuits,’ which contains— 
■what is extremely rare in the 


writings of the members of the 
order—a bitter attack on the 
general, and a fierce denuncia¬ 
tion of the despotic principles 
on which the society is consti-« 
tuted. The following (which 
I quote from a French transla¬ 
tion of 1025) is very charac¬ 
teristic :—‘ Selon man opinion, 
la tnonarehie nous met par 
terre, non pour estre monarchio 
ains pour n’estre bien temperee. 
C’est un furieux sanglier qui 
ravage tout par oh il passe, et 
si on ne l’arreste tout court, 
nous ne devons espArer de re¬ 
pos.’ (Ch. x.) 
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by which he had hound himself. A man who has 
committed an act of treason, which the law would 
punish by death, has incurred a penalty and retained 
a privilege. The penalty is that he should be put to 
death; the privilege is that he should only be put to 
death by the constituted authorities and in the legal 
way. But if in addition to his original crime he has 
paralysed the law that should avenge it, it may 
plausibly be argued that he has forfeited his privi¬ 
lege : he has placed himself above the law, and has 
therefore placed himself out of the law and become 
an outlaw. Besides this, the exceedingly prominent 
place tyrannicide occupies in the history both of the 
Greeks, the Romans, and the Jews tells powerfully 
upon the imagination, and it is quite certain that 
none of these nations looked upon the act with the 
feelings of modern Englishmen. 

But to those who take a wider view of the field 
of politics, the immense danger of encouraging in¬ 
dividuals to make themselves the arbiters of the 
destinies of a nation will be far more than sufficient 
to counterbalance these arguments. The degree of 
-favour that public opinion shows to political assas¬ 
sinations, though by no means the sole, is perhaps 
the principal regulator of their number; for although 
* the conspirator may be prepared to encounter uni¬ 
versal obloquy, the direction his enthusiasm has taken 
is, in the first instance, determined by the mental 
atmosphere he breathes. And if it be true, as 
Mariana asserts, that the number of those who possess 
sufficient resolution to engage in such enterprises is 
under all cases small, it is also true that those few 
would usually be men pre-eminently unfit to adjudi¬ 
cate upon the policy of nations. For the amount of 
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lyeroism it evokes is no test or measure of the ex* 
eellence of a cause. Indeed, nothing can be more 
, certain than that the highest displays of courage, 
self-sacrifice, and enthusiasm are usually elicited not 
< by those motives of general philanthropy which aH 
men must applaud, but by attachment to some par¬ 
ticular class of disputed questions or to the interests • 
of some particular party. The excitement of con¬ 
troversy, the very fact that the opinions in question 
have but few adherents, the impossibility of triumph¬ 
ing by normal means, and the concentration of ever$ 
thought upon a single aspect of a single subject, all 
stimulate fanaticism. The great majority of men 
will do far more for a cause they have espoused, in 
spite of the opposition of those around them, than for 
one that is unquestionably good. We accordingly 
find that among the many attempts that were made 
upon the lives of rulers in the sixteenth century, 
neai’ly all were produced by attachment to certain 
religious opinions which the conspirator desired to . 
see predominate, and from which an immense pro¬ 
portion of the people dissented. Never was there a 
spirit of more complete and courageous self-sacrifice 
than instigated Bavaillac to slay perhaps the very 
best sovereign of modern Europe. And have we not, 
in our own day, seen the representatives of a sect of« 
revolutionists whose principles are rejected by the 
great majority of educated men attempting, agoi^ 
and again, to further their views by the assassination • 
of a monarch of a different nation from their own, 
whose throne is based upon universal suffigige, and * 
^ who, in the judgment of a large proportion of his 
\ contemporaries, has proved himself the chief pillar of 
\',rder in Europe ? 4$. 

\ ' * 
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These considerations, which the old Jesuit writer^ 
. completely omitted, serve to show that even in the 
beat case—even in those instances in which the con¬ 
spirator is seeking only what he firmly believes to be 
good—the practice of tyrannicide is almost always an 
evil. But we have to add to this the assassinations 
from corrupt motives that in societies favourable to 
tyrannicide have always been frequent: we have to 
add also the danger to the State resulting from that 
large class of men so prominent in all criminal records 
who hang upon the border of insanity, who, partly 
from an excess of vanity and partly from natural 
weakness of volition, and partly under the influence 
of a kind of monomania, are drawn hy an irresistible 
fascination to the perpetration of any crime sur¬ 
rounded with circumstances of notoriety: and when 
we still farther consider the perpetual insecurity aud 
the distrust between sovereign and people that must 
necessarily exist when these conspiracies are frequent, 
we shall have little hesitation in pronouncing upon 
the question. Political assassination is denounced, 
general terms, as an atrocious crime simply be¬ 
cause in the great majority of instances it is so ; and 
even in the extremely few cases that are generallv 
recognised as exceptions, we have to deduct from the 
immediate advantages that were obtained the evil of 
an example that has been misused. 

•^It is arguments of this kind, drawn from ex¬ 
pediency, that are now regarded as most decisive on 
this as on many other questions of political ethics ; 
but they gD®kl have little weight in the early stages 
of political life, when the minds of men were still 
moulded by theological discussions, and wore conse- 
H^ently predisposed to deduce all conclusions -with an 
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ipficxible logic from general principles. Tyraunioide 
accordingly occupied an extremely prominent place 
in the revival of liberalism in Europe. The first 
instance in which it was formally supported by a 
theologian appears to have been in 1408, shortly 
after the Duke of Orleans had been murdered at the 
instigation of the Duke of Burgundy, when a priest 
and, as is generally said, a Franciscan * named John 
Petit, who was then professor of theology in the 
University of Paris, justified the act, and delivered 
a public oration in defence of the thesis, ‘ That it is 
lawful, according to natural and divine law, for 
every subject to slay or cause to be slain a traitor 
and disloyal tyrant.’ This doctrine was afterwards 
energetically denounced by Gerson and condemned 
by the Council of Constance.® After the Beforma¬ 
tron, however, it was very widely diffused. Grevin, 
one of the immediate successors of Jodeue, 'and 
therefore one of the founders of the French Drama, 
brought it upon the stage in a play upon ‘ The 
Death of Caesar,’ which was first acted in 1560, and 
was re-printed with an anti-monarchical preface at 
the time of Ravaillac. 3 A few years before the pub- 


1 He is called so in, I think, 
every history of the occurrence 
I have met with ; hut a writer 
in the Journal des Sfavms of 
1748 maintains (pp. 994-996) 
that there is some doubt upon 
the point. It is worthy of re¬ 
mark that the duke -who insti¬ 
gated the murder, and probably 
inspired the apology, died him¬ 
self by the hand of an assassin. 
(Van Bruyssel, Hist. du Com - 
meree Beige , tom. ii.pp. 48, 49.) 

2 Mariana rejects this decree 
without hesitation, on .Ultra¬ 


montane principles, as not hav¬ 
ing been confirmed by the Pope 
(Be Rege, p. 79). Suarez seems, 
to think it binding, but argues 
(Be Fide, lib. vi. c. 4) that it 
applies only to tyrants in regt- 
mine, because the Council con¬ 
demns the opinion that ‘sub¬ 
jects ’ may slay a tyrant, and 
a tyrant in titulo h^s, properly 
speaking, no * subjects.’ 

2 There is a bill notice of 
this play in Charles, La CornidU 
en France au Smeieme Sibcle. 
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lication of the work of Mariana, no less than three 
Jesuits—Franciscus Toletus, Emmanuel Sa, and the 
famous Molina—had defended it. 1 The first, who 
was made a cardinal in 1583, justified it chiefly in 
the case of tyrants who had usurped dominion ; 2 but 
intimated also, that the nation might depose a lawful 
sovereign, that it might condemn him to death, and 
that then any individual might slay him. Sa 3 and 
Molina 4 expressed the same opinion with still greatei 
emphasis, and Balthazar Ayala, the most illustrious 
Spanish lawyer of the age, in his celebrated work 
on the ‘Bights of War,’ which was published in 
1582, though utterly repudiating their doctrine con- 


1 Sa VMS a Portuguese—the 
other two were Spaniards. The 
prominence this doctrine ac¬ 
quired in Spain in the reign of 
Philip II. is probably in part 
due to the contest of Spain with 
Elizabeth, who was regarded 
aa a ty rant both in Utah and 
tn reyimine, and consequently 
naturally marked out for assas¬ 
sination. Mariana's book was 
probably written tinder Philip 
II., for the royal privilege to 
print it was granted only three 
months alter the death of that 
king. 

’ i ‘Adverte duplioem esse 
tyrannum; unum potestate et 
aominio qui non habet titulum 
verum sed tyranniee occupat 
«rempublicam: et hunc licet 
oeeidere, dum aliter non potest 
liberari respublica et dum spes 
est libert^is probabilis ; aliter 
non licet private euililiet occi- 
dere. Alterum administrationi 
qui habet quidem verum titn- 

9.1am sed tyranniee fractal sub- 
ditos, et hune non licet absque 


publiea auctoritate oecidero.’ 
(Summa Casuum Cmimientim, 
Hb. v. c. vi. p. 663.) 

3 ‘ Tyranniee gubernans juste 
aequisitum dominium non pot¬ 
est spoliari sine publico ju~ 
dicio; lata vero sententia potest 
qttisque fieri executor: potest 
autem deponi a populo etiam 
qui juravit ei obedient’am per- 
petuam si monitus non vult 
corrigi. At occnpantem tyran- 
nice potestatem quisque d« 
populo potest oeeidere, si aliud 
non sit remedium, est enim 
publicus hostis.’ (Aphoribm. 
Ctmfmarwravi, verb. Tyran- 

4 ‘Tyrannum primo modo 
nefas est privatis interdeere; 
possit tamen respublica quoad 
capita convenire, eique resist ere, 
lataque sententia Jeponere ah 
admiuistratioue atque ilium 
deposition punire. Sccundo 
modo tyrannum quivis de re- 
publica potest licite earn inier- 
ficerc.’ (Comment. Pars JV. 
tract iii. disp. 6.) 
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ce'ming tyrants with a lawful title, cordially em¬ 
braced it in the case of usurpers. 1 The French 
Jesuits, it is true, appalled by the outcry that was 
raised against them on account of the work of 
Mariana, repudiated its principles; bat, in 1611, 
Mariana found a defender in another Jesuit named 
Kellerus,® who only made a single reservation—that 
a formal sentence was always necessary before tyran¬ 
nicide was justifiable. When Henri III. was assassi¬ 
nated by Clement, the Catholics of the League received 
the news with a burst of undisguised exultation, and 
in many churches the image of the murderer was 
placed for reverence upon the altar of God. The 
Pope publicly pronounced the act to be worthy of 
ranking with that of Judith, he said that it could only 
have been accomplished by the special assistance of 
Providence, and he blasphemously compared it to the 
Incarnation and to the Resurrection. 8 On the other 
hand, it would be unfair to forget the murder of the 
Duke of Guise in France and of Cardinal Beaton in 
Scotland, the justification of these instances of poli¬ 
tical assassination by the most eminent Protestants, 
and the many seditious works at least verging upon 
an approval of tyrannicide that issued from the Pro¬ 
testant press. 

Still the main champions of tyrannicide were 


1 ‘ Tyrannym qui per vim et 
illegitime principatum occupa- 
vit, si tyrannis aliter tolli noa 
possit, occidere cuilibet licitum 
sit.’ (Be Jure et Officiis bellieis, 
lib. i.) 

* In a book called Tyranni- 
cidiim, seu Scitum Catholico- 
rum de Tyranni Jrdemecione. 
This book (which was written 


in reply to a Calvinistic attack) 
contains a great deal of in for* 
mation about the early litera¬ 
ture of tyrannicide. It bears 
the approbation of Russeus, the 
head of the Jesuits in Northern 
Germany. 

s Be Thou, liv. xcvi. The 
P6pe was Sixtus V. 
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unquestionably the Jesuits, and it is not difficulty to 
discover the reason. It has been said that the 
despotic character of their government has in these 
later times proved inimical to the growth of indi¬ 
viduality among them, and that while the institution 
considered as a whole has flourished it has failed re¬ 
markably to produce originality either in intellect or 
in character. 1 But however this may be now, it is 
certain that it was not so in the early days of the 
society, when a few isolated Jesuits were scattered 
through a community of heretics waging a continued 
war against overwhelming numbers. All the resources 
of their minds were then taxed to the utmost, and 
they had every motive to encourage an opinion that 
enabled a single individual, by an act of self-devotion, 
to sway the destinies of a nation. 

It may be said that the work of Mariana is an ex¬ 
treme instance of Jesuitical principles, and in a certain 
sense this is undoubtedly true. Mariana stands 
almost alone among his brethren in the directness 
and absence of qualifications that characterises his 
teaching, and he is still more remarkably distinguished 
for the emphasis with which he dwells upon purely 
political rights. In his book tbe interests of the 
Church, though never forgotten, never eclipse or ex¬ 
clude the interests of the people, and all the barriers 
that are raised against heresy are equally raised 
against tyranny. But Ida doctrine of tyrannicide, ex¬ 
treme, exaggerated, and dangerous as it is, was but a 
rash conclusion from certain principles which were 
conrnn’®. to almost all the theologians of his order, 

1 Lamennais, Affaires de and F41ix have done much to 
Rome. Since the days of La- rescue the order from the re- 
metmais the names of Kavign&a preach. 
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an^ which are of the most vital importance in the 
history both of civil liberty and of Rationalism. Tn 
t nearly every writing that issued from this school, we 
find the same desire to restrict the power of the 
sovereign and to augment the power of the people, 
the same determination to base the political system 
on a doctrine derived from reason rather than from 
authority, the same tendency to enunciate principles 
the application of which would—whether their au¬ 
thors desired it or not—inevitably extend beyond the 
domain of theology. All or nearly all these writers 
urged in the interests of the Church that doctrine of 
a ‘ social contract ’ which was destined at a later 
period to become the cornerstone of the liberties of 
Europe. Nearly all drew a broad distinction between 
kings and tyrants, nearly all divided the latter into 
those who were tyrants, as it was said, in ragimine 
(that is to say, legitimate rulers who misgoverned), 
and tyrants in titulo (that is to say, rulers with 
no original authority); and nearly all admitted that 
the Papal deposition, by annulling the title-deeds of 
regal power, transferred the sovereign from the former 
class to the latter. These were the really important 
points of their teaching, for they were those which 
deeply and permanently influenced the habits of poli¬ 
tical thought, and on these points the Jesuits were 
almost unanimous. In the application of them they 
differed. Usually tyrannicide, at least in the case of 
a tyrant in regimme, was condemned, though, as we 
have seen, there were not wanting those who main¬ 
tained that the nation, as well as the Pope msght de¬ 
pose a sovereign, might condemn him to death and 
depute any individual to slay him. In the case of a 
tyrant in titulo the more violent opinion seems to have 
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predominated. If he were a conqueror or a usurper, 
St. Thomas Aquinas had distinctly said that he might 
be slain. 1 If he were a monarch deposed for heresy, 
it was remembered that heresy itself might justly be 
punished with death, and that every act of the deposed 
sovereign against Catholicity was a crime of the 
’ deepest dye perpetrated by one who had no legitimate 
authority in the State. The cloud of subtle dis¬ 
tinctions that were sometimes raised around these 
questions might give scope for the ingenuity of con¬ 
troversialists, hut they could have but little influence 
over the passions of fanatics. 2 

If we now turn from the .Jesuits to the Galilean 
section of the Catholic Church the contrast is very 
l'omarkablc. We find ourselves in presence of a 
new order of interests, and consequently of new 
principles. The great power of the French Chnrcn 
and of the monarchy with which it was connected 
had early induced its bishops to assume a tone of 
independence in their dealings with the Papal See 
that was elsewhere unknown, and a close alliance 
between Church aud State was the manifest interest 
of both. But in order that such an alliance should 
be effectual, it was necessary that the Pope should 
be reduced as much as possible to the level of an 
ordinary bishop, while the sovereign was exalted as 

* See Suarez, Be Fide, lib. cal condition of Europe no lon- 
vi. cap. iv. ger made it of great service to 

1 On the inevitable tendency the Church, and the oontro 
of the doctrine of deposition to version of Jansenism diverted 
tyrannicide, there are some the energy of the Jesuit* into 
good remarks in Boseuet, Ik- new channels. Pascal, in bis 
fensio, lib. i. e. 3. The doctrine Provincial Letter/, lately 
of tyrannicide among the touches this aspect of the 
Jesuits seems to have died Jesuit teaching, 
away after Suarez: the politi- 
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tije immediate representative of the Deity. In this 
way the bishops were freed from the pressure of 
Papal ascendency, and the sovereign from the worst 
consequences of excommunication. The advocates of 
Gallican principles have been able to prove decisively 
that in nearly all attempts to prevent the encroach¬ 
ments of the Pope upon Becnlar dominion French 
theologians have been prominent, while their oppo¬ 
nents have rejoined with equal truth that the Gallican 
authorities were by no means unanimous in their 
sentiments, and that the negation of the Papal claims 
was not usually thrown into a very dogmatic form. 1 
The case of an heretical prince before the Reformation 
was hardly discussed, 2 and in other cases the rivalry 
between the two sections of the Church was rather 
implied in acts than expressed in formal statements. 
On the one side there was a steady tendency to exalt 
the spiritual power of the Popes above that of the 
Councils, and their temporal power above that of 
kings ; on the other side there was a corresponding 
tendency in the opposite direction. As the power of 
deposition was in the middle ages the centre of the 
more liberal system of politics, and as everything that 
was taken from the popes was given to the kings, 
the Gallican teaching was always inimical to freedom. 
At the same time, as the interference of an Italian 
priest with French polities offended the national pride, 
it was eminently popular ; and thus, as in many sub- 

1 See on the one side Bianchi, of princes who fell into heresy 
Puissance Soweraine, and on was an Englishman of the time 
the other the Defmsio of Bos- of James I.—William Barclay, 
suet. the father of the author of the 

* According to Bianchi, the Argenis. W. Barclay wrote 
first Catholic who maintained against and was answered by 
that the Pope had no power Bellarmine. (Bianchi, tom. ii, 
over the temporal possessions pp. 768, 769.) 
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sequent periods of French history, patriotism proved 
destructive to liberty. 

It appeared for a short time as if the Reformation 
were about to give rise to new combinations. The 
invectives of the Protestants against the Papal Power 
produced a momentary reaction in its favour, which 
was remarkably shown in the States General as- 
sembled at Paris in 1615. The Third Estate, either 
because Protestant principles were diffused among its 
members or because it represented especially tbe 
secular feelings of the middle classes, then proposed, 
among other articles, one declaring that the Pope 
possessed no power of deposing sovereigns, or under 
any circumstances releasing subjects from the oath of 
allegiance ; hut the nobles and tbe clergy refused to 
ratify it, and Gardinal Perron, probably as the repre¬ 
sentative of the clergy, asserted the Ultiumor.rane 
principles with the strongest emphasis. 1 

Very soon, however, a complete change passed over 
the minds of the French clergy. The Huguenots, in 
several of their synods, had dwelt with great emphasis 
upon their denial of the existence of a mediate power 
between tbe Deity and a king, and there was some 
danger that if they possessed the monopoly of this 
opinion the civil power might he attracted to their 
side. Besides this the French Protestants made war 
against their rulers for the purpose of obtaining liberty 
of conscience, and the French Catholics naturally 
pronounced these wars to be sinful. In 1668 the 
Sorbonne asserted the absolute independence of the 1 
civil poorer, and the same thing was again declared 
in the famous Articles of 1681 1 , which are the recog- 


Bianchi, tom. t. pp. 96-104. 
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raised basis of Gallicanism. Ira bis defence of these 
articles Bossuet soon afterwards systematised the 
whole theology of the school. The general result, as 
far as it regards civil liberty, may be briefly told. 
The king occupied his throne by the direct and im¬ 
mediate authority of the Deity, and is consequently, 
in his temporal capacity, altogether independent of 
the Pope and of the wishes of the people. Every 
pope who had exercised or claimed n power of depo 
sition had exceeded his functions and been guilty of 
usurpation; every subject who had raised his hand 
against the sovereign or his agents had committed a 
mortal sin. The sole duty of the nation is to obey, 
and from this obligation no tyranny and no injustice 
can release it. If the rulers of the people are as 
wolves, it is for the Christians to show themselves 
as sheep. 1 

Such was the teaching of the different sections of 
the Catholic Church. If we now turn to Protes¬ 
tantism we find a diversity at least equally striking 
and not less manifestly due to the diversity of in¬ 
terests. At the same time, although the opinions 
advocated by any particular section at a particular 
time were mainly the result of the special circum¬ 
stances under which it was placed, there were some 
general considerations that complicated the move¬ 
ment. In the first place, the fact that the Reforma¬ 
tion was essentially an act of spiritual rebellion—an 
appeal from those in authority to the judgments of 
the people—gave an impulse to the spirit of insub¬ 
ordination which was still further strengthened by 
the republican form that many of the new orgaraisa- 

1 Defensw, lib. i. c. 15, 16. Avertiseements sur lea Lettrea d$ 
M. Jurim , no. 5. 
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fcions assumed. In the Early Church the ecclesias¬ 
tical government had combined in a very remarkable 
manner the principle of authority and the principle 
of liberty by magnifying to the highest point the 
episcopal authority while the bishops were themselves 
elected by universal suffrage. But a process of gradual 
centralisation soon destroyed this balance, and trans¬ 
formed the ecclesiastical organisation from a republic 
into a monarchy; and although the primitive ele¬ 
ments were revived in Protestantism, they were 
revived in such a way that tlieir original character 
was essentially falsified. For the system of popular 
election and the supreme and divine authority of the 
episcopacy, which in the Early Church formed the 
two compensatory parts of a single scheme, at the 
ils'formation were violently dissevered and thrown 
into the strongest antagonism — the Calvinisfcic 
Churches constituting themselves the leading cham¬ 
pions of the one, while Anglicanism was the repre¬ 
sentative of the other. 

blow it has often been observed, and is in itself 
sufficiently obvious, that when men have formed an 
ecclesiastical organisation which is intensely demo¬ 
cratic, they will have a certain predisposition in 
favour of apolitical organisation of a kindred nature. 
If in Church government they are accustomed to 
restrict very jealously the influence of the ruler, to 
diffuse as much as possible the supreme power, and 
to regard the will of the majority as the basis ot 
authority, they will scarcely submit without a mur¬ 
mur to apolitical system in which all power is cen¬ 
tralised in a single man, and from which all popu lar 
influence has been carefully eliminated, Puritanism 
has therefore a natural bias towards democracy, and 
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Episcopalianism, which dwells chiefly on the principle 
of authority, towards despotism. Special circum¬ 
stances have occasionally modified but seldom or 
never altogether reversed these tendencies. Both 
forms have sometimes coalesced cordially with con¬ 
stitutional monarchy; but even in these cases it will 
usually be found that the Puritans have gravitated 
towards that party which verges most upon repub¬ 
licanism, and the Episcopalians to that which is most 
akin to despotism. 

Another general tendency which has been much 
less frequently noticed than the preceding one results 
from the proportionate value attached by different 
Churches to the Old and New Testaments. To 
ascertain the true meaning of passages of Scripture 
is the business not of the historian but of the theolo¬ 
gian, but it is at least an historical fact that in the 
great majority of instances the early Protestant de¬ 
fenders of civil liberty derived tbeir political princi¬ 
ples chiefly from the Old Testament, and the defenders 
of despotism from the New. The rebellions that were 
so frequent in Jewish history formed the favourite' 
topic of the one—the unreserved submission incul¬ 
cated by St. Paul, of tbe other. When, therefore, all 
the principles of right and wrong were derived from 
theology, and when by the rejection of tradition and 
ecclesiastical authority Scripture became the sole 
arbiter of theological difficulties, it was a matter of 
manifest importance in ascertaining the political ten¬ 
dencies of any sect to discover which Testament was 
most congenial to the tone and complexion of its 
theology.* 


1 Hallam Hist, of Lit. 
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The favourable influence Protestantism was des¬ 
tined to exercise upon liberty was early shown;' 
Among tbe accusations the Catholics brought against 
both Huss and Wycliffe none was more common than 
that they had proclaimed that mortal sin invalidated 
the title of the sovereign to his throne ; and the last 
of these Reformers was also honourably distinguished 
for his strong assertion of the unchristian character 
of slavery. 1 At the Reformation the different atti¬ 
tudes assumed by different sovereigns towards the new 
faith and the constant vicissitudes of the religious 
wars exercised their natural influence upon the opi¬ 
nions of the leaders, but on tbe whole liberal views 
strongly predominated, although they were not often 
thrown into formal statements. Luther and Calvin 
both fluctuated a good deal upon the subject, and 
passages have been cited from each by the adherent? 
of both views. It is probable, however, that Calvin 
ultimately inclined rather to tbe republican, and 
Luther—who had been greatly agitated by the war 
of the peasants—to the despotic theory. Zuinglius, 
without reasoning much on the subject,® accepted 
the liberal principles of his countrymen, and he died 
bravely upon the battle-field. Ulrich von Hutten 
appears to bave adopted tbe Reformed tenets mainly 
as a principle of liberty, emancipating men both from 
intellectual and from political tyranny. ‘ From truth 
to liberty and from liberty to truth ’ was ihe pro¬ 
gramme he proclaimed. Tbe country, however, in 
which Protestantism assumed the most emphatically 
liberal character was unquestionably Scotland, and 

1 Barrington On the St a- strong passages quoted by Kel- 
Ititeu, p. 280. lenis, Ik/rannicidimn, pp. 73, 

* See, however, some rather 74. 
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fhe man who most clearly represented its tendency 
Was Knox. 

A great writer, whose untimely death has been one 
of the most serious misfortunes that have ever be¬ 
fallen English literature, and whose splendid genius, 
matured by the most varied and extensive scholar¬ 
ship, has cast a flood of light upon many of the sub¬ 
jects I am endeavouring to elucidate—has lately 
traced with a master-hand the antecedents of the 
Scotch Reformation.* He has shown that for a long 
period before it was accomplished there had been a 
fierce contest between the aristocracy on the one 
hand, and the sovereigns and Catholic clergy of 
Scotland upon the other; that this struggle at last 
terminated in the triumph of the aristocracy and the 
subversion of the Catholic establishment; that the 
new clergy, called into existence by a movement that 
was intensely hostile to the sovereign, were from the 
first the main promoters of sedition; and that being 
hated by the Crown, and having speedily quarrelled 
with the nobles, they cast themselves for support 
upon the people, and became the most courageous and 
energetic of the champions of democracy. The 
utter contempt for ecclesiastical traditions that cha¬ 
racterised the Puritanical sects enabled them without 
much difficulty to mould their theology into confor¬ 
mity with their wishes: for Scripture was the only 
guide they acknowledged, and it has been most 
abundantly proved that from Scripture honest and 
able men have derived and do derive arguments in 
support of the most opposite opinions. Jn all the 
conflicts with the civil authorities Knox threw him¬ 
self into the foreground, and constantly asserted, with 

1 So© Buckle’s Hist, of Scottish Civilisation. 
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“tie most emphatic clearness, that it was the light and 
even the duty of a nation to resist a persecuting sove¬ 
reign. Speaking of the persecutions that Mary hart 
directed against the English Protestants, he declared 
that when they began it was the duty of the English 
people not merely to have deposed their queen but also 
to have put her to death ; and he added, with charac¬ 
teristic ferocity, that they should have included in the 
same slaughter all her councillors and the whole bod y 
of the Catholic clergy. 1 

The opinions which Knox embodied chiefly in fierce 
declamations, and which he advocated mainly with a 
view to religious interests, were soon after system- 
atised and at the same time secularised by Buchanan 
in a short dialogue entitled, ‘De Jure Regni apud 
Scotos,’ which was published in 1579, and which bears 
in many respects a stinking resemblance to some of 
the writings that afterwards issued from the Jesuits. 
In Buchanan, however, we find none of those count¬ 
less subtleties and qualifications to which the Catholic 
theologians commonly resorted in order to evade the 
decisions of the Fathers or the schoolmen, nor do 
we find anything about the deposing power of the 
Pope. The principles that were enunciated were per¬ 
fectly clear and decisive: they were derived exclu¬ 
sively from reason, and they were directed equally 

1 ‘ And thrrlor I fear not to gether with all such as should 
affirm that it had bene the have assisted her what tyroe 
dutio of the nobilitie, judges, that shee and they openly be¬ 
nders, and people of England, gan tosuppresse Christes Evan- 
uot only to have resisted and gil, to shed the blood of tie 
agaiustanded Marie, that Jesa- sainets of God, and to erect 
hei whutnethey call their queen, that most devilfish idolalrie. 
but also to have punished her the Papistical abominations.* 
to tie death, with all the sort 'Knox. App/ ’lation.) 
of h« idolatrous preestes, to- 
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against every form of tyranny. The argument is 
blised upon ‘the social contract.' Men were natu¬ 
rally formed for society: in order to arrest the in¬ 
testine discord that sprang up among them they 
created kings ; in order to restrain the power of their 
kings they enacted laws. The nation being the source 
of regal power is greater than and may therefore 
judge the king; the laws being intended to restrain 
the king in case of collision, it is for the people and 
not for the ruler to interpret them. It is the duty of 
the king to identify himself with the law,' and to 
govern exclusively according to its decisions. A 
king is one who governs by law, and according to the 
interests of the people; a tyrant is one who governs 
by his own will, and contrary to the interests of the 
people. An opinion had been spread abroad by some 
that a king being trammelled by recognised constitu¬ 
tional ties might be resisted if he violated them, but 
that a tyrant who reigns where no constitution exists 
must be always obeyed; but this opinion was alto¬ 
gether false. The people may make war against a 
tyrant, and may pursue that war until he is slain. 
Though Buchanan does not expressly defend the 
slaughter of a tyrant by a private individual, he recalls 
in language of unqualified praise the memories of the 
tyrannicides of antiquity. 

This little tract being in conformity with the spirit 
of the time, and especially with the spirit of the 
Scotch people, had a very great influence. Its main 
principles, as we have seen, differ but little from 
those of St. Thomas Aquinas and the schoolmen; but 
by disengaging them from the crowd of theological 

* As Buchanan (imitating Cicero) tersely puts it, ‘ Rex, lex 
loqnens; lex, rex rautus.’ 
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considerations that had previously rendered them 
almost inoperative except when religious interest's 
were concerned, Buchanan opened a new stage in the 
history of liberty. The doctrines, however, which he 
for the first time systematised had been at a still 
earlier period diffused among his fellow-countrymen. 
When Queen Elizabeth, in 1571, put some questions 
to a Scotch deputation concerning the reasons that 
had induced the Scots to depose their queen, she was 
immediately favoured in reply with a long dissertation 
on the manifest superiority of nations to their sove¬ 
reigns ; which, as Camden assures us, and as we can 
readily believe, she received with extreme indigna¬ 
tion. 1 The same principles were no less general 
among the English Dissenters, and were exhibited 
alike in their writings and in their policy: Hilton 
only translated into eloquent prose the no less elo¬ 
quent acts of Cromwell. 

It is difficult indeed to overrate the debt of grati¬ 
tude that England owes both to her own Hoi .episco¬ 
pal Churches and to those of Scotland. In good report 
and in evO, amid persecution and ingratitude and 
horrible wrongs, in ages when all virtue seemed cor¬ 
roded and when apostasy had ceased to be a stain, 
they clung fearlessly and faithfully to the banner of 
her freedom. If the Great Bebellion wa« in England 
for the most part secular in its causes, it is less 
true that its success was in a great measure due to 
the assistance of the Scotch, who were actuated 
mainly by religion, to the heroic courage infused into 
the trooj^s by the English ministers, and to flit spirit 
of enthusiasm created by the noble writings that were 
inspired by Puritanism. If either the persecutions 
* Camden pars fi. (ad anu. 1571.) 
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of Charles nor the promised toleration of James ever 
caused them to swerve. Without their assistance 
English liberty would no doubt hare been attained, 
but iio one can say how long its triumph would have 
been retarded, or what catastrophes would have re¬ 
sulted from the strife. For it is to Puritanism that 
we mainly owe the fact that in England religion 
and liberty were not dissevered: amid all the fluctua¬ 
tions of its fortune, 1 it represented the alliance of 
these two principles, which the predominating Church 
invariably pronounced to be incompatible. 

The attitude of this latter Church forms indeed a 
strange contrast to that of Puritanism. Created in 
the first instance by a court intrigue, pervaded in 
all its parts by a spirit of the most intense Erastian- 
ism, and aspiring at the same time to a spiritual 
authority scarcely less absolute than that of the 
Church which it had superseded, Anglicanism was 
from the beginning at once the most servile and the 
most efficient agent of tyranny. Endeavouring by 
the assistance of temporal authority and by the dis¬ 
play of worldly pomp to realise in England the same 
position as Catholicism had occupied in Europe, she 
naturally flung herself on every occasion into the 
arms of the civil power. No other Church so uni¬ 
formly betrayed and trampled on the liberties of her 
country. 8 In all those fiery trials through which 

1 It is worthy of remark, as to be for more than 150 years 

showing their persistence, that the servile handmaid of mon- 
probably the ablest modern archy, the steady enemy of 
advocate of what may be termed public liberty. The divine 
the Biblical aspect of liberty right of kings and vhe duty of 
was Robert Hall. passively obeying all their 

2 As Macaulay very truly commands were her favourite 
and very eloquently wrote, ‘ The tenets. She held those tenets 
Oh urch of England continued firmly through times of op- 
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English liberty has passed since the Reformation, 
she invariably cast her influence into the scale * of 
tyranny, supported and eulogised every attempt to 
violate the Constitution, and wrote the fearful sen¬ 
tence of eternal condemnation upon the tombs of the 
martyrs of freedom. 1 That no tyranny however 
gross, that no violation of the constitution however 
flagrant, can justify resistance ; that all those prin¬ 
ciples concerning the rights of nations on which con¬ 
stitutional government is based are false, and all 
those efforts of resistance by which constitutional 
government is achieved are deadly sins, was her 
emphatic and continual teaching. ‘ A rebel,’ she 
declared, ‘is worse than the worst prince, and rebel¬ 
lion worse than the worst government of the worst 
prince hath hitherto been.’ ‘God placeth as well 
evil princes as good,’ and therefore ‘ for subjects to 
deserve through their sins to have an evil prince 
and then to rebel against him were double and treble 
evil by provoking God more to plague them.’ St. 
Paul counselled passive obedience under Caligula, 


prcssioD, persecution, and li¬ 
centiousness, -while law was 
trampled down, while judgment 
was perverted, while the people 
were eaten as though they were 
bread. Once, and but onee— 
for a moment, and but for a 
moment—when her own dig¬ 
nity and property were touched, 
she forgot to practise the sub¬ 
mission she had taugbt.’ (25s- 
says,vol.i. p. 60: ed. 1861.) 
llallarn, Ihowever, has dis¬ 
interred a curious book called 
A Short Treatise of Politique 
Power, published by Poynet, 
Protestant Bishop of Winches¬ 


ter, in 1558, advocating the 
most seditious doctrines, and 
among others tyrannicide. But 
the explanation is simple: 
Poynet wrote during the per¬ 
secution of Mary. (Hist, of Lit. 
vol. ii. pp. 37—AO.) 

1 ' Eternal damnation is pre¬ 
pared for all impenitent rebels 
in hell with Satan the first 
founder of rebellion.’ 1 Heaven 
is the place of good obedient 
subjects, and hell the prison 
and dungeon of rebels against 
God and their prince.’ (Homflv 
on Wilful Rebellion.) 

2 
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Claudius, and Kero, * who were not only no Chris¬ 
tians but pagans, and also either foolish rulers or 
cruel tyrants ; ’ nay the Jews owed it eveu to Kebu- 
chadnezzar, when 1 he had slain their king, nobles, 
parents, children, a-ud kinsfolk, burned their country 
cities, yea Jerusalem itself and the holy temple, and 
had carried the residue into captivity.’ Even the 
Blessed Virgin, ‘being of the royal blood of the 
ancient natural kings of Jewry, did not disdain to 
obey the commandment of an heathen and foreign 
prince; ’ much more therefore should we * obey 
princes, though strangers, wicked, and wrongful, 
when God for our sins shall place such over us,’ 
unless, indeed, they enjoin anything contrary to the 
Divine command; but even ‘ in that case we may 
not in anywise withstand violently or rebel against 
rulers or make any insurrection, sedition, or tumults, 
either by force of arms or otherwise, against the 
anointed of the Lord or any of his officers, but we 
must in such case patiently suffer all wrongs.’ 1 

‘If I should determine no cases,’ wrote Jeremy 
Taylor, when treating the question of resistance in 
the greatest work on Moral Philosophy that Angli¬ 
canism has produced, ‘ but upon such mighty terms 
as can he afforded in this question, and are given 
and yet prevail not, I must never hope to do any 
service to any interest of wisdom or peace, of justice 
or religion: and therefore I am clearly of opinion 
that no man who can think it lawful to fight against 

1 Homilies on Wilful 2?e- censuring a preacher named 
hellion and on Obedience. The Knight, who had ea^ that sub- 
aame doctrines were laid down jects oppressed on account of 
in the Canons of Convocation religion might sometimes resist 
in 1606, and by the TJniver- (Hallam, Const. Hist, vol. t 
sity of Oxford in 1662, when p. 415.) 
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the supreme power of Ms nation can be fit to read 
oases of conscience, for nothing can satisfy Him 
whose conscience is armour of proof against the 
plain and easy demonstration of tMs question. . . . 
The matter of Scripture being so plain that it needs 
no interpretation, the practice and doctrine of the 
Church, which is usually the best commentary, is now 
but of little use in a case so plain, yet this also is as 
plain in itself, and without any variety, dissent, or 
interruption universally agreed upon, universally 
practised and taught, that, let the powers set over 
us be Avhat they will, we must suffer it and never 
light ourselves.’ 1 

The i eaehing of which these extracts are examples 
was constantly maintained by the overwhelming ma¬ 
jority of the Anglican clergy for the space of more 
than 150 years, and during the most critical periods 
of the history of the English Constitution. When 
Charles I. attempted to convert the monarchy into 
a. despotism, the English Church gave him its con¬ 
stant and enthusiastic support. When, in the gloomy 
period of vice and of reaction that followed the 
.Restoration, the current of opinion set in against all 
liberal opinions, and the maxims of despotism were 
embodied even in the oath of allegiance, 2 the Church 

1 Doctor l>ubita/rhunt, lib. Bee his Discourse on Passive 
iii. cap. iii. Usslier, who was Obtdience. 
perhaps stilt more competent 2 In the clause that it was not 
than Taylor to express the sen- lawful' on any pretence whal ever 
timents of the Fathers, was at to take up arms against the 
least equally emphatic. S'a king.’ This clause wa» expunged 
Elringtoj's Life of Usshe .at the Revolution (All.-n * Nut 
vol. i. p. 239. Berkeley made of JioyalPrerogaih'ciu K itf/and, 
an ingenious attempt to show p. 89). Ifagna Charfa had de¬ 
feat passive obedience was or- clared that kings who violated 
dained by the law of nature: it might be resisted. 
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of England directed the stream, allied herself in the 
closest union with a court whose vices were the 
scandal of Christendom, and exhausted her anathe¬ 
mas not upon the hideous corruption that surrounded 
her hut upon the principles of Hampden and of 
Milton. All through the long series of encroach¬ 
ments of the Stuarts she exhibited the same spirit. 
The very year when Bussell died was selected by 
the University of Oxford to condemn the writings of 
Buchanan, Baxter, and Milton, and to proclaim the 
duty of passive obedience in a decree which the 
House of Lords soon afterwards committed to the 
flames. 1 It was not till James had menaced her 
supremacy that the Church was aroused to resistance. 
Then indeed, for a brief but memorable period, she 
placed herself in opposition to the Crown, and con¬ 
tributed largely to one of the most glorious events 
in English history. But no sooner had William 
mounted the throne than her policy was reversed, 
her whole energies were directed to the subversion 
of the constitutional liberty that was then firmly 
established, and it is recorded by the great historian 
of ihe Revolution that at least nine-tenths of the 
clergy were opposed to the emancipator of England. 
All through the reaction under Queen Anne, all 
through the still worse reaction under George TIL, 
the same spii'it was displayed. In the first period 
the clergy, in their hatred of liberty, followed cor¬ 
dially the leadership of the infidel Bolingbroke; in 
the second they were the most ardent supporters of 
the wars against America and against the eFrencb 

1 This decree is given in fall on this whole subject, Hallam, 
in Wodrow’s Hist, of Chwrch of Const. Hist., vol. ii. pp. 459- 
Scotlund, vol. iii. p. 506. See 465 (ed. 1854). 
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Revolution, which have been the most disastrous in 
which England has ever engaged. Prom first to h&t 
their conduct was the same, and every triumph of 
liberty was their defeat. 

There are contrasts that meet us in the history of 
Rationalism which it is impossible to realise without 
positive amazement. When we remember for how 
long a period the Church of England maintained 
that resistance to the regal power was in all cases a 
deadly sin, and that such men as a Washington or a 
Garibaldi were doomed ‘ to bum together in hell 
with Satan the first founder of rebellion,’ it is hard 
to say whether the present condition of English pub¬ 
lic opinion shows more clearly the impotence of the 
theologians who were unable to prevent so absolute 
a rejection of their principles or the elasticity of the 
Church that has survived it. 

Although, however, the general current of Angli¬ 
can ecclesiastical opinion was on this subject ex¬ 
tremely steady, there was one divine who forms a 
marked exception, and that divine was one of the 
ablest that Protestantism has ever produced. Hooker 
—not indeed the greatest hut perhaps the most ma¬ 
jestic of English writers—was not more distinguished 
for his splendid eloquence than for his tendency to 
elevate the principles of natural right, and for his 
desire to make the Church independent of the Stale- 
In his discussions of the nature of the civil power 
both of these characteristics are strikingly shown. 
In examining the true origin and functions of go¬ 
vernment he scarcely ever appeals to the decisions of 
the Fathers, end not often to the teachings of Scrip¬ 
ture, bat elaborates his theory from his own reason, 
aided % the great philosophers of antiquity. His 
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doctrine in its essential parts differs little from that 
o$ Buchanan. Individuals joining together in socie¬ 
ties created kings to govern them. The regal power 
was at first absolute, hut soon ‘ men saw that to live 
by one man’s will became the cause of all men’s 
misery, and this constrained them to come into laws 
wherein all men might see their duty.’ 1 Although 
the king received his authority from the people in 
the first instance, it was not on that account the less 
sacred, for ‘ on whom the same is bestowed even at 
men’s discretion they likewise do hold it of Divine 
right.’ At the same time the king was subject to 
the law, and as the power of enacting laws resides 
with the whole people, any attempt upon his part to 
enact laws contrary to the will of the people is a 
tyranny. Such laws are, in fact, a nullity. 2 

From these principles we should naturally have . 
supposed that Hooker would have drawn the oon- 
elusion of Buchanan, and would have maintained 
that the will of the people is a sufficient reason for 
changing the government. It is, however, an ex¬ 
tremely remarkable fact as showing the spirit of the 
class to which he belonged that this great writer, 
who had exhibited so clearly the fundamental propo¬ 
sitions of modern liberalism, who had emancipated 
himself to so great a degree from the prejudices of 

1 Eccl. Pol., lib. i. sec. 10. immediately and personally re- 

2 ' The lawful power of mak- ceivfed from God, or else from 
iug laws to command whole authority derived at the first 
political societies of men he- from their consent upon whose 
longing so properly unto the persons they impose laws, it is 
same entire societies, that for no better than mere tyranny. ' 
any prince or potentate, of Laws they are not therefore 
what kind soever, upon earth which public approbation hath 
to exercise the same of himself not made so.’ {Eool. Pol., lib. i, 
and not by express commission sec 10.) 
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Iris pi’ofession, and who wrote with the strongest and 
most manifest bias in favour of freedom, shrank tt> 
the laBt from this conclusion. He desired to see 
she power of the government greatly restricted ; he 
su3ogised constitutional government as immeasurably 
superior to despotism; he even thought that the 
violation of a constitutional tie was a just cause for 
resistance, but when he came to the last great question 
he dismissed it with these melancholy words :—‘ May 
then a body-politick at all times withdraw, in whole 
or in part, that influence of dominion which passeth 
from it if inconvenience doth grow thereby P It 
must be presumed that supreme governors will not 
iu such cases oppose themselves and be stiff in detain¬ 
ing that the use whereof is with public detriment, 
but surely without their consent I see not how the 
• body should be able by any fresh means to help itself, 
saving- when dominion doth escheat.* 1 

It is scarcely necessary, I think, to review in detail 
the other works which appeared in England upon this 
, subject. A lai'ge proportion of them at least are well 
known: their arguments are little more than a repe¬ 
tition of those which I have described, and after all 
they were not the real causes of the dev elopement. A 
spirit of freedom, fostered in England by the long 
enjoyment of political and social institutions far 
superior to those of other nations, had produced both 
a capacity and aft ambition for freedom which must 
inevitably have triumphed, and it is a matter of com* 
parafive insignificance what particular arguments 
were selected as the pretext. On the other hand 

1 Eccl, To!., b. viii. eh. it. rnent as cordially as Locke, 
At ii later period Jhirtiel threw hut he was almost isolated 
himself into the liberal move- the Chunk. 
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the genius and the circumstances of the Anglican 
©hurch predisposed its leaders towards despotism, 
and they naturally grasped at every argument in 
its support. I may observe, however, that there was 
a slight difference of opinion among the English 
supporters of despotic principles. 1 The earliest 
school, which was represented chiefly by Barclay and 
Blackwood, appears to have acknowledged that men 
were bom free, and to have admitted some possible 
circumstances under which resistance was lawful. 
The later school, which was led by Filmer, Hevlin, 
Mainwaring, and Hobbes, entirely denied this original 
freedom. The ‘ Patriarcha ’ of Filmer, which was the 
principal exposition of the doctrines of the last class, 
rested, like some of the writings of the Galilean school, 
upon the supposition that the political government 
is derived from and is of the same nature as paternal 
government, 2 and it concluded that resistance was in 


1 This change is clearly 
shown in Sydney. 

2 Bossuet maintained this, 
remarking that ‘ Abimelech,’ 
which was a name originally 
common to all the kings of 
Palestine, signifies ‘My father 
king.’ (Defensio, lib. i. c. 3.) 
In England the patriarchal 
theory of government seems to 
have become especially popular 
under James I. (see Hallam’s 
Hist, of Lit., vol. iii.p. 439 [ed. 
1854]), but there are many 
traces of it at an earlier period. 
Thus in the Institution of a 
Christian Man (1537), and in 
The Necessary Doctrine and 
Erudition for any Christian 
Man (1643), passive obedience 
is unequivocally enforced, as a 
deduction from the Fifth Com¬ 


mandment. ‘I die/ said Lord 
Capelon the scaffold, in 1649, 
‘for keeping the Fifth Com¬ 
mandment, given by God him¬ 
self, and written with His own 
finger. It commands obedience 
to parents; and all divines, 
differ as they will on other 
points, agree in this, and ac¬ 
knowledge that it includes the 
magistrate’ (Marsden, History 
of the Later Puritans, from 
1642 to 16 62, p. 320). Milton, 
on the other hand, said; ‘ Pater 
ct rex diversissima sunt. Pater 
nos genuit; at non rex nos sed 
nos regem creavimus. Patrem 
natura dedit popA>, regem 
ipse populus dedifc sibi; non 
ergo propter regem populus, 
sed propter populum rex est/ 
{Definsio Pop. Any,, cap. L) 
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all cases sinful. Tins book "was in the first instance 
answered by Sydney, who opposed to it ‘ the social 
compact,’ but rested a considerable portion of Ins 
argument on the Old Testament. At the Revolution, 
however, the clergy having revived the principles of 
Filmer, 1 Locke thought it necessary to publish another 
answer, and accordingly wrote his famous treatise of 
‘ Government/ which differs from that of Sydney in 
being almost entirely based upon secular considera¬ 
tions, although a considerable space is devoted to the 
refutation of the theological arguments of his oppo¬ 
nent. Locke adopts almost entirely the principles of 
Hooker, for whom he entertained feelings of deep 
and well-merited admiration, but he altogether dis¬ 
cards the qualifications by which Hooker had some¬ 
times neutralised his teaching. All government, he 
maintains, is the gift of the people for the people’s 
advantage, and therefore no legislation is legitimate 
which is contrary to the people’s interests, and no 
change of government wrong which is in accordance 
with them. 2 Prerogative is that measure of power 
which the nation concedes to its ruler, and the nation 
may either extend or restrict it. 3 To impose taxes 
on a people without their consent is simply robbety. 4 

1 As Locke says, ‘I should end cannot bean emroaehni.'Ut; 
not speak so plainly of a gently- upon anybody, since nolxxh in 
man long since past answering government can have any right 
(Sir R. Filmer), had nol tlio tending to any other cud? (On 
pulpit of late years publicly Government, c. xiv.) 

owned his doctrine, and made J Ibi-L, c. xviii. 
it the current divinity of the 4 ‘If anyone shall claim a 
times.’ (Preface to Treatue powor to lay or levy taxes on 
on Government.) the people without their eon- 

2 ‘ The end of government sent, he thereby invades the 
being the good of the com- fundamental law of property, 
nranity, whatever alterations and subverts the end of govern- 
are made in it tending to that meat.’ (Ibid., eh. xi.) 
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Those who are appointed by the people to legislate 
'nave no power to transfer their authority to others, 1 
nor may they govern except by established laws. 2 
And as the sovereignty in the first instance emanates 
from the people, so the people may reclaim it at will. 
The ability with which these views were urged, and 
the favourable circumstances under which they ap¬ 
peared, gave them an easy triumph, and the Revolu¬ 
tion made them the basis of the Constitution. 

It is well worthy of remark that the triumph of 
toleration and the triumph of civil liberty should both 
have been definitively effected in England at the same 
time, and should both have found their chief cham¬ 
pion in the same man. Both were achieved by lay¬ 
men in direct opposition to the Church and in the 
moment of her extreme depression. Both too re* 
presented a movement of secularisation: for by the 
first, theological questions were withdrawn from the 
sphere of politics, and by the second the principle 
of authority was removed from a theological to a 
secular basis. But what especially characterises the 
triumph of English liberty is that, although it was 
effected contrary to the Church and contrary to the 
clergy, it was not effected contrary to religion. This 
—which, when we consider the mournful history of 
Continental liberty, may perhaps be regarded as the 
happiest fact in English history—was no doubt due 

1 ‘ The legislature cannot as decisive against the consti- 
transfer the power of making tutional character of the Act 
laws, for, it being but a dele- of Union between England and 
gated power from the people, Ireland, which was passed with- 
they who have it cannot pass oat a dissolution, It^y a parlia- 
it over to others.' (On Go~ ment that was notoriously cor- 
vernment, ch. xi.) This doc- rupted and had been elected 
trine was very justly re- long before the measure was 
garded by Grattan and Plunket contemplated. 8 Ibid. 
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in a great measure to the success with which the 
, Dissenters had associated religion and liberty; to the> 
essential imperfection of the Anglican theory, which 
left undefined the question when allegiance may he 
transferred to a triumphant rebel, 1 and also to the 
admirable moderation of Somers and Locke: but it 
was still more due to the genius of the Reformation. 
Never did Protestantism exhibit more clearly its 
admirable flexibility of doctrine, its capacity for 
modifying and recasting its principles to meet the 
wants of succeeding ages, than when, without any 
serious religious convulsion, the political system of 
England was based upon the direct negation of the 
unanimous teaching of the Early Church and of the 

1 The passages from Scripture by unrighteous means, alle- 
wiiieh the Anglican divines giance should be transferred to 
cited as their political rules the new power when it was 
would seem to imply that alle- ‘thoroughly settled.’ There- 
giance should always be ren- upon Sherlock declared that he 
dered to the sovereign de facto, considered himself bound by 
This doctrine, however, was at the voice of the Church to 
the Revolution generally and take- the oaths of allegiance 
indignantly repudiated by the to the government of William 
cl erg)', who maintained that (which, to the world at large, 
white King James held bis seemed very far indeed from 
court at St Germains lie alone 1 thoroughly settled'), and he 
•was entitled to their allegianco, accordingly accepted the dean* 
However, after the Revolution, ery of St. Paul’s. The ex- 
Saacroft published a work called plosion that followed is admi- 
Bishtyp Qveralts Convocation rably described by Macaulay 
Hook, which had been approved (eh. xvii.). It is evident that 
by both Houses of Convocation the doubt hanging over this 
at the beginning of the reign of part of the theory of the An- 
Jamee I. This work (which gliean divines, was favourable 
had not before been published) to liberty—in the first place 
asserted in the strongest terms by weakening tho logical force 
the doctrine of passive obodi- of that theory, and in the 
enee, basodtt on the patriarchal second place by giving those 
theorv of government, and de- who shrank from absolutely ro- 
darefl that in ease of a change jeeting it a pretext for joining 
of government being effected tho now government. 
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almost unanimous teaching of the National one. -And 
.the contrast the liistory of English liberty bears to 
that of Continental liberty becomes still more remark¬ 
able when we remember the attitude exhibited by the 
avowed opponents of Christianity. In England, with 
the exception of Shaftesbury, the most eminent of 
these were either indifferent or opposed to the move¬ 
ment. Under the government of the Stuarts, Hobbes 
not only maintained the most extreme views of Taylor 
and Ussher, hut cai'ried them to a point from which 
even those divines would have recoiled: for the result 
of his philosophy was nothing less than to make the 
civil ruler the supreme arbiter of the moral law. 
During the reaction nnder Queen Anne the clerical 
party owed its chief strength to the genius of Boling- 
broke, who consolidated its broken forces, and elabo¬ 
rated with an almost dazzling eloquence his ideal of 
‘A Patriot King’ to counterbalance the ideal of 
liberty. And at a still later period, while Bishop 
Horsley was proclaiming that ‘ subjects had nothing 
to say to the laws except to obey them,’ Hume was 
employing all his skill in investing with the most 
seductive colours the policy of the Stuarts, in ren. 
dering the great supporters of liberty in the seven¬ 
teenth century either odious or ridiculous, and in 
throwing into the most plausible aspects the maxims 
of their opponents . 1 

1 Among the less eminent remarkable book called Angha 
freethinkers there were, indeed, Libera, in which he advocated 
some exceptions to this ten- very eloquently the political 
deney. Thus Tindal wrote a principles of Locke, denounced 
tract against Passive Obedience strongly the doctrine of Hobbes 
in 1694, a defence of Toleration that a sovereign has a right to 
in 1697, and a defence of a dictate the religion of his 
Free Press in 1698. Toland subjects, and maintained that 
too wrote in 1702, a somewhat ‘the success of the Protestant 
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Xt is remarkable that while England and Fi ance 
have been the two nations which have undoubtedly 
done most for the political emancipation of mankind, 
they have also been those in which the National 
Churches were most bitterly opposed to freedom. IV e 
have seen the manner in which the double movement 
of secularisation and of liberty was effected in the 
Protestant country; it remains to trace the corre¬ 
sponding developement in the Catholic one. 

It was upon the French Protestants that the office 
which in England was filled by the Puritans naturally 
devolved. The fact that they were a minority, and 
often a persecuted minority, gave them a bias in 
favour of liberty, while at the same time their 
numbers were sufficiently great to communicate a 
considerable impulse to public opinion. Unfortu¬ 
nately, however, the extreme arrogance and the 
persecuting spirit they manifested whenever they 
rose to power rendered them peculiarly unfit to he 
the champions of liberty; while at the same time 
their position as a minority of the nation, governed 
mainly by religions principles in an era of religious 
wars, rendered their prevailing spirit profoundly anti¬ 
national. Wherever sectarian feeling is keenly felt 
it proves stronger than patriotism. The repulsion 
separating men as members of different religions 
becomes more powerful than the attraction uniting 
them as children of the same soil, and the maxim that 

religion, politically speaking, lisli freethinkers of the seven- 
depends on the liberty of the teenth and eighteenth centuries 
several States of Europe’ (p, are those mentioned in the 
185,1 Torand also edited the text, with the exception of 
Oceana, and wrote the Lives of Gibbon, who sat in Parliament 
Harrington and Milton. But as a Tory, 
the most eminent avowed Eng- 
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a man’s true country is not that in which he was -' 
bom but that of his co-religionists, being professed, 
or at least acted on, treason is easily justified. In the 
present day, when the fever of theology has hazily 
subsided, Ireland forms an almost solitary example 
of a nation in which national interests and even na¬ 
tional pride are habitually sacrificed to sectarianism; 
but in the sixteenth century such a sacrifice w@s 
geneial, and although, in France at least it was made' 
quite as much by the majority as by tho minority, 
it naturally appeared in the latter case more con¬ 
spicuous and repulsive. The atrocious persecutiofiso- 
the majority directed against the minority rendered 
the alienation of the latter from the national sym¬ 
pathies both natural and excusable, but it did not 
appear so to the persecutors. The majority have 
therefore usually been able to enlist the patriotic 
feelings of the multitude .against the minority, and 
this has weakened the political influence of the latter. 

In the political teaching of the French Protestants 
it is easy to detect two distinct currents. Whenever 
the Pope or the Ultramontane, theologians put for¬ 
ward a claim to the power of - deposition, the Protest¬ 
ants constituted themselves the championg of loyalty, 
and-endeavoured in this manner-to win the favour of 
the rulers. Thus-wc find their synods condemning 
with great solemnity the treatise of Suarez, protecting' 
in the most emphatic language against the disloyalty 
of the Catholics, and assuring the sovereign in their 
petitions that they at least recognised no mediate' 
power between the kiifg. and the. Almighty.? If ,w6 
a 4 * 

’ Many instances of this are account I have met with is in. 
collected by Bianchi (tom. L a very clever anonymous book 
pp. 46-24), but the fullest (written from a strong Catholic 
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were to judge their opinions by the language of some 
of their petitions, we might imagine that they were 
no less favourable to despotism than the Anglicans. 
; Bufr such a judgment would do them great injustice. 
No body of men ever exhibited a greater alacrity 
in' resisting persecution by force, and, with a few 
exceptions, the general tone of their theology as 
, o^their policy was eminently favourable to liberty. 
Opinions on these subjects have so completely changed 
since the seventeenth century, that the defence of the 
French Protestants is chieflyto.be found in the writ¬ 
ings of their adversaries; and, according to modern 
roltous, it. would be difficult to fiud a nobler eulogy 
than is implied in the accusation of one of the ablest 
of those, who declared that the general tendency of 
ify Protestant writings was always to the effect that 
• Kings and subjects were reciprocally bound by con¬ 
tract to the performance of certain things in such a 
manner that if the sovereign failed to perform his 
promise the subjects were freed from their oath of 
allegiance, and might engage themselves to new 
masters.’ 1 

•The opinions of the French Protestants on these 
points may* be more easily ascertained from their 
actions than from their writings; and the right of 
restating religious persecution was naturally more 

point of view, and ascribed by views of Jurieu, who preceded 
some to an author named Pel- botii Sydney and Locke, see 
liana, and by others to Bayle,) Michelet. /Hat. Se Lonu XJ V, 
called Jvm mx Btfugirz sur pp, 431- 4.36, The book in 
four irn*kwi# retaur m France, which Jnrieu especially ox- 
jwtr M. C. LaA. A. P. I). F. The’ pressed them is his St>rpir» at 
couch mnation of the book of la France e&fav#t 
Snares ws.is.by a Synod of Ton- 1 Avis atex Rffppisr, pp. At. 
neips, isi 1614. 'On the other 65 (ed. 1692b 
hands on the extremely liberal 
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considered than the right of resisting political ty¬ 
ranny. Jurieu strenuously asserted the first right; 
and although Saurin is said to have taken the oppo¬ 
site view, 1 the numerous rebellions ox the Protestants 
leave no doubt as to their general sentiments. The 
two most remarkable works bearing upon the secular 
aspect of the question that issued from this quarter 
were the ‘ Franco-Gallia ’ of Hotman, and the ‘ Vin- 
dicite contra Tyrannos ’ of Junius Brutus. 

The first of these was published in 1573. Its 
author (who had escaped from France to Geneva at 
the time of the massacre of St. Bartholomew) was 
one of the most learned lawyers of the day, and 
the chief advocate of the Protestant view of some 
of the legal questions that arose about the succession 
of the crown. 2 The ‘ Franco-Gallia ’ is an elaborate 
attempt to prove that the Crown of France is, by 
right, not hereditary but elective. The arguments 
are drawn in part from general considerations about 
the origin of government, which Hotman attributed 
to the will of the people, 3 but chiefly from facts in 
French history. The writer also attempts to show, 
in an argument that was evidently directed against 
Catherine de’ Medici, that the exclusion of women 
from the French throne implied, or at least Btrongly 
recommended, their exclusion from the regency, and 
that on every occasion in which they had exercised 

1 Michelet, Hist, de Louis of Navarre; and the Anti-Tri- 

XIV (1860), p. 432. bonius, which was written in 

2 The works of Hotman were opposition to the revival of 
collected in three largevolumes, Roman legislation. Joseph 
in 1600. After the Franco- Sealiger said he helped in die. 
Gallia the hest known are the composition of tftfe Franco- 
Brutum Fulmen, whieh was Gallia (Scafigerana, art. Hot- 
written on the occasion of the tomannm). 
excommunication of the King * Franco-Gallia, lib. i. c. 9. 
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the supreme power disastrous consequences had 
ensued. 1 » 

A much more remarkable book was the ‘ Vindieim 
contra Tyrannos,’ which was published about the 
same time as the ‘ Franco-Gallia,' and translated 
into French in 1581, and which, being written with 
much ability, exercised a very considerable influence. 
Some have ascribed it, but apparently without reason, 
to Hotman—others to Linguet or to Parquet. The 
author, whoever he may be, holds, like Hooker, that 
the regal authority is, in the first instance, derived 
from the people, but that notwithstanding this it is 
held by Divine right. From this consideration he 
argues that a king is bound by two pacts, on the obser¬ 
vance of which his legitimacy depends—a pact to God 
that he will govern according to the divine law, and 
a pact to the people that he will govern according to 
their interests. 8 .A nation may resist by arms a sove¬ 
reign who has violated the Divine law, because the first 
of these pacts is then broken, and also because it is part 
of the Providential system that subjects should be 
punished for the crimes of their ruler, which implies 
that they are bound to prevent them. 3 This last 
proposition the author maintains at length from the 
Old Testament. Whenever the king violated the 
Divine command, some fearful chastisement was in¬ 
flicted upon the nation, and the chief office of the 
prophets was to signalise these violations, and to 

1 lib. i. <s, 24. So Knox: good order, of all equitie and 
4 To promote a woman to beare justice.’ (Monstrous Regiment 
rule is repugnant to nature, of Women.) 
con turn cue to God, a tiling most * Queest. ii. 

contiarious to his reveled will 8 Vitniicue contra Tk/rannos, 
and approved ordinance ; and )>. 45 (ed. 1610). 
ftnallie it is the subversion of 

o 2 
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urge the people to resistance. Every page of Jewish 
history bears witness to this, and at the present day 
the Jews are dispersed because their ancestors did 
not snatch Christ from the hands of Pilate. But it 
is impossible to go so far without advancing a step 
further; for if the Jewish precedent is to he applied, 
it is manifest the Divine law is violated not merely 
by tbe persecution of truth, but also by the toleration 
of error. No crime was move constantly denounced 
or more fiercely punished under the old Dispensation 
than religions tolerance. No fact is more legibly 
stamped upon the Jewish writings than that, in the 
opinion of their authors, a Jewish sovereign who 
permitted bis people to practise unmolested the 
rites of an idolatry which they preferred was com¬ 
mitting a sin. Nor does the author of tbe book 
we are considering shrink from the consequence. 
He quotes, as an applicable precedent, the conduct of 
tbe people who at the instigation of Elijah mas¬ 
sacred the whole priesthood of Baal, and he main¬ 
tains that the toleration of an ‘ impious sacred rite ’ 
is a justifiable cause of rebellion. 1 

The question then arose in what manner this resist¬ 
ance was to be organised. And here the writer sepa¬ 
rates himself clearly from tbe school of Mariana, for 
be strongly denies tbe right of an individual to take 
the life of a persecutor by way of assassination, how¬ 
ever favourable the people might be to the act. 
Resistance can only be authorised by a council repre¬ 
senting tbe people. In. all well-regulated countries 
a parliament or assembly of some kind exists which 
may be regarded as representative; and although 


1 Find idts, pp. 38-39, 60. 
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each individual member is less than the king, tie 
council, as a whole, is his superior, and the vote of 
the majority may depose him. 1 When such a council 
does not exist it may be extemporised, but the 
elements should, if possible, be drawn from the 
aristocracy and the magistrates. Nor is it simply a 
nation that may thus withdraw its allegiance. The 
author, evidently with a view to the position of the 
French Protestants, adds that particular districts cr 
cities, if the inhabitants desire it and if their magis¬ 
trates consent, may likewise withdraw themselves 
from their allegiance, and may insist upon the main¬ 
tenance among them of the worship they believe 
be right, and the suppression of that which they 
believe to be wrong. 2 The principles which wees 
thus urged in favour of rebellion on religious grounds 
apply, with very little change, to rebellions that a_s 
purely political. A king who ruled in opposition to 
the will of his people had broken the pact that bean 4 
him, and bad consequently become a tyrant. In the 
case of a tyrant who had occupied the throne by force 
against the manifest will of the people, but in this 
case alone, tyrannicide is lawful, and the examples of 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton, of Brutus and Cassius, 
are to be commended. In other cases, however, 
resistance mnst first be authorised by a council 
representing tbe nation, and consisting of its lead¬ 
ing men. Like Hetman, the author contends that all 
monarchy was originally elective, and he adds that 
it still so retains its character, tliat the people may 
at any time reject the family they have raised to the 
throne, and that the heir-apparent is no more than 
a Candidate f< >r office. 8 


* Vindm/t, ji 45. 


p. so. 


» P. 78. 
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There is one other question treated in this remark¬ 
able book, to which I may advert for a moment, be¬ 
cause, although not connected with the right of 
resistance, it throws some light upon the condition 
of feeling sectarian animosities produced. This 
question is whether, when the majority of a nation 
is persecuting the minority, a foreign potentate may 
interpose by arms to succour his co-religionists. 
The reply is that it is his imperative duty to do so. 
If he does not, he is guilty of the blood of the 
martyrs—he is even worse than the persecutors : for 
they at least imagine that they are slaying the wicked, 
while he permits the slaughter of those whom he 
knows to be the just. 

It is not probable that many of the French Pro¬ 
testants would have sanctioned all the propositions 
of this book, but the principles of which it may be 
regarded as the concentration were very widely 
diffused among the members of both creeds, and 
had no inconsiderable influence in preparing the way 
for the Revolution. The chief political importance, 
however, of the religious wars was not so much in 
the doctrines they produced as in the circumstances 
under which those doctrines were advocated. Few 
things contributed more powerfully to the secularisa¬ 
tion of politics than the anarchy of opinions, the 
manifest subordination of principles to interests, that 
was exhibited on all sides among theologians. A 
single battle, a new alliance, a change in the policy 
of the rulers, a prospect of some future triumph, was 
sufficient to alter the whole tone and complexion pf 
the teachings of a Church. Doctrines concerning 
the sinfulness of rebellion, which were urged with 
the most dogmatic certainty and supported by the 
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most terrific threats, swayed to and fro with each 
vicissitude of fortune, were adopted or abandoned 
with the same celerity, curtailed or modified or ex¬ 
panded to meet the passing interests of the hour. 
They became, as Bayle said, like birds of passage, 
migrating with every change of climate. In no 
country and in no Church do we find anything 
resembling the conduct of those ancient Christians 
who never advocated passive obedience more strongly 
than when all their interests were against it. The 
apostasies were so flagrant, the fluctuations were so 
rapid, that it was impossible to overlook them, and 
they continued till the ascendency of theology over 
politics was destroyed. The keen eye of the great 
sceptic of the age soon marked the change, and fore¬ 
saw the issue to which it was leading. 1 

It will probably have struck the reader in perusing 
the foregoing pages, and it will certainly have struck 
those who have examined the books that have been 
referred to, that, in addition to theological interests 
and traditions, there was a purely secular influence 
derived from the writings of paganism acting strongly 
in the direction of liberty. The names that recur 
most frequently in these writings are those of the 


1 ‘Voyez 1’horrible impu¬ 
dence de quoi nous pelotons 
' les raisons divines, et combien 
irr&igieusement nous les avons 
rejeteea et reprises selon que 
la fortune nous a changes de 
place en ces oragea publics. 
Cette proposition si solennello, 
s'il est permis au sujot de se 
rebel ler et armer centre son 
prince pour la defense de la 
religion, sou vienne - vons en 


quelles bouclies eetto an nee 
ass6e I affirmative d'icelle 

toit 1’arcboutant d’un parti, la 
negative de quel autre parti 
e’etoit 1‘arcboutant, et oyez 
a pr&sent de quel quartier 
vient la voix et instruction 
de rune et de fautre et si 
les armes bruyent moius pour 
cette cause que pour celle- 
1A.’—Montaigne, Easais, liv, ii, 
c. 12. 
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great heroes of antiquity; and whether we examine 
tlie works of Mariana or Hooker, or of the author of 
the ‘ Vindicias,’ we are transported into discussions 
concerning the origin of power that are drawn 
mainly from the pagan philosophers. 1 

The influence was, I think, of two kinds—the first 
being chiefly logical, and the second chiefly moral. 
At the close of the twelfth or in the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, two professors of the Uni¬ 
versity of Bologna, named Irnerius and Aecursius, 
devoted themselves to exploring manuscripts of some 
of the Laws of Justinian, which had for oenturies 
been buried in the great library of Ravenna; and 
they not only revived the knowledge of a legislation 
that was supposed to have perished, but also formed 
a school of commentators who did good service in 
elucidating its character. For a very long period 
the labours that were thus instituted had but little 
influence outside the domain of jurisprudence; but 
at last, in the sixteenth century, a succession of great 
lawyers arose—of whom Bodin, Cujas, and Alciat 
were the most remarkable—who applied to the Ro¬ 
man law, intellects of a far higher order, and, among 
other points, paid great attention to its historic 
developement. The balance between the popular 
and the aristocratic rights and the gradual encroach¬ 
ment of the imperial power upon the liberties of 

1 This tendency of the class!- nihil videtur esse damnosina 
cal writings elicited a hurst posse, quara permittere ut 
of extreme indignation from liujusmodi libripubliee doeean- 
Hobbes : ‘ Inter rebellionis tnr, nisi simul a magistris sa- 

causas maximas nnmerari pot- pientibus quibus venenum eor- 
est librorum politicorttm et rigi possit remedia applicentur. 
historicorum quos scripserunt Morbnm hunc comparari libet 
veteres Grieci et Romani lectio, cum hydrophobia, &c.’ Levia- 
.... Mihi ergo monarchiis than, cap. xxix.) 
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Some became for about a century favourite subjects 
6f discussion, and naturally produced similar en- 
. quiries concerning modern States. From a philo¬ 
sophical investigation of these questions the lawyers 
passed by an inevitable transition to an examination 
of the origin of government, a subject which they 
pursued, from their own point of view, as energeti¬ 
cally as the theologians. Bodin, who was probably 
the ablest of those who devoted themselves to these 
•studies, cannot indeed be regarded as a represen¬ 
tative of the democratic tendency; for he strenuously 
repudiated the notion of a social contract, maintain¬ 
ing the origin of monarchy to be usurpation; he 
denied that the ruler should he regarded simply as a 
chief magistrate, and he combated with great force 
the distinction which Aristotle and the schoolmen 
had drawn between a king and a tyrant. 1 Hotman. 
however, in France, and, about a century later, 
Gbronovius and Noodt, who were two of the most 
eminent Dutch advocates of liberty, based their 
teaching almost entirely upon these legal researches.® 
But the principal influence which the pagan 
writings exercised upon liberty is to be found in the 


' He trial, however, to es¬ 
tablish a distinction of his own 
—that a king was one who 
governed according to the law 
Of nature, and a tyrant out who 
outraged it. 

* Sea Foodt On the Tower of 
$r?ereign#. awl Gronoviaa On 
the ItoifaJ Taw, both of which 
were translated into French by 
Hatbeyrac — the first is 1707. 
and the second in ljii. They 
were both in the form of leo- 
‘ tores delivered near the end of 


the seventeenth century before 
the University of Leyden, and 
are both, 1 think, rather dismal 
performances. Noodt was a 
strenuous advocate of liberty 
of conscience, and also one <rf 
the principal assailants of the 
theological superstitions about 
usury. Gronovius is best re¬ 
membered for bis Annotations 
of Glorias, in which he strongly 
repudiated the svmie politico! 
maxims of that writer. 
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direction they gave to the enthusiasm of Europe. 
It has no doubt fallen to the lot of many who have 
come in contact with the great masterpieces of the 
Greek chisel to experience the sensation of a new 
perception of beauty which it is the prerogative of 
the highest works of genius to evoke. A statue we 
may have often seen with disappointment or in¬ 
difference, or with a languid and critical admiration, 
assumes one day a new aspect in our eyes. It is not 
that we have discovered in it some features that had 
before escaped our notice; it is not that we have 
associated with it any definite ideas that can be 
expressed by words or defended by argument: it is 
rather a silent revelation of a beauty that had been 
hidden, the dawn of a new conception of grandeur, 
almost the creation of another sense. The judgment 
is raised to the level of the object it contemplates; 
it is moulded into its image; it is thrilled and pene¬ 
trated by its power. 

Something of this kind took place in Europe as 
a consequence of the revival of learning. In the 
middle ages the ascendency of the Church had been 
so absolute that the whole measure of moral grandeur 
had been derived from the ecclesiastical annals. The 
heroism, the self-sacrifice; the humility, the labours 
of the saints formed the ideal of perfection, and a 
greatness of a different order could scarcely be 
imagined. The names of the heroes of antiquity 
were indeed familiar, their principal achievements 
were related, and the original writings in which 
they were recorded were sometimes read, but they 
fell coldly and lifelessly upon the mind. The chasm 
that divided the two periods arose not so much from 
the fact that the heroes of antiquity were pagans, 
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and therefore, according to the orthodox doctrine, 
doomed to eternal reprobation, or even from the"* 
different direction their heroism had taken, as from 
the type of character they displayed. The sense of 
human dignity and the sense of sin, as we have 
already noticed, are the two opposing sentiments one 
or other of which may be traced in almost every 
great moral movement'mankind has undergone, and 
each, when very powerful, produces a moral type 
altogether different from that which is produced by 
the other. The first is a proud aspiring tendency, 
intolerant of every chain, eager in asserting its 
rights, resenting promptly the slightest wrong, self- 
confident, disdainful, and ambitious. The second 
produces a submissive and somewhat cowering tone ; 
it, looks habitually downwards, grasps fondly and 
eagerly at any support winch is offered by authority, 
and in its deep self-distrust seeks, with a passionate 
earnestness, for some dogmatic system under which 
it may shelter its nakedness. The first is the almost 
invariable antecedent and one of the chief efficient 
causes of political liberty, and tbe second of theo¬ 
logical change. It is true that as theological or 
political movements advance they often lose their 
first character, coalesce with other movements, and 
become tbe representatives of other tendencies, but 
ill the first instance one or other of these two senti¬ 
ments may almost always be detected. It was the 
sense of sin that taught the old Catholic saints to 
sound the lowest depths of mortification, of self- 
sacrifice, and of humiliation, that convulsed the mind 
of Luther in the monastery of Wittenberg, and per¬ 
suaded him that neither his own good works nor the 
indulgences of the Pope could avert the anger of the 
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Almighty, that impelled Wesley and Whitfield to 
revolt against the frigid moral teaching of their time, 
and raise once more the banner of Justification by 
Faith, that urged the first leaders of Tractarianism 
towards a Church which by authoritative teaching 
and multiplied absolutions could allay the paroxysms 
of a troubled conscience. 1 On the other hand, al¬ 
most, every great political revolution that has been 
successfully achieved has been preceded by a tone of 
marked self-confidence and pride, manifested alike in 
philosophy, in general literature, and in religion. 
When a theological movement has coalesced with a 
struggle for liberty, it has usually been impregnated 
with the same spirit. The sense of privilege was 
much more prominent in the Puritanism of the 
seventeenth century than the sense of sin, and a 
fierce rebellion against superstition than humility. 8 

Now the sense of'human dignity was the chief moral 
agent of antiquity, and the sense of sin of medieval¬ 
ism ; and although it is probable that the most splen¬ 
did actions have been performed by men who were 
exclusively under the influence of one or other of 
these sentiments, the concurrence of both is obviously 
essential to the wellbeing of society, for the first is 
the especial source of the heroic, and the second of the 
religions, virtues. The first produces the qualities of 
a patriot, and the second the qualities of a saint. In 

1 See some striking remarks than those noble lines of the 

on this in Froude’s Nemesis of great poet of the latter ?— 
Faith, pp, 160, 161. ‘ Mortals! who would follow me, 

2 What, fur example, could Love virtue, she alone is free: 

be more opposed to the spirit She can teach ye how to climb 
of the modem Evangelical Higher than the sphery chime! 
party, which is supposed by Or, if virtue feeble were, 
some to represent the Puri- Heaven itself would' stoop to 
tanism of the 17th century, her.’— Cotnus. 
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the middle ages, the saintly type being the standard 
of perfection, the heroic typo was almost entirely nn-> 
appreciated. The nearest approach to it was exhibited 
by the Crusader, whose valour was nevertheless all 
subordinated to snperstition, and whose whole career 
was of the nature of a penance. The want of sym¬ 
pathy between tho two periods was so great that for 
the space of many centuries, during which Latin was 
the habitual language of literature, the great classical 
works scarcely exercised any appreciable influence. 
Sometimes men attempted to mould them into the 
image of the mediaeval conceptions, and by the wildest 
and most fantastic allegories to impart to them an 
interest they did not otherwise possess. Thus Troy, 
according to one monkish commentator, signified Hell, 
Helen the human soul, Paris the devil, Ulysses Christ, 
and Achilles the Holy Ghost. Acta?on torn by his own- 
dogs was an emblem of the sufferings of Christ; the 
Rubicon was an image of Baptism. 1 It was not 
"till the revival of learning had been considerably ad¬ 
vanced that a perception of the nobility of the heroic 
character dawned upon men’s minds. Then for the 
first time the ecclesiastical type was obscured, a new 
standard and aspii'ation appeared; and popular enthu¬ 
siasm, taking a new direction, achieved that political 
liberty which once created, intensified the tendency 
that produced it. 

We cannot have a better example of this passionate 
aspiration towards political liberty than is furnished 
by the treatise ‘ On Voluntary Servitude,’ or, as it 

’ Cibrario, licowioiti Pohtkn profane adaptation of the 
id Medio E’o. rol. n. p. 247 Fable? of Ovid to the Christian 
(2nd wt.). This tendency was history {F.pi'id# QW-urorum 
turned to ridicule by Ulnoh van Viroruvi (London, 168b j, pp. 
Suites in a very witty but very 103-107), and also byRubelats 
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was afterwards called, the * Contre-un * 1 of Tm> Bo&tie. 

.This writer, who was one of the most industrious 
labourers in the classical field, never pauses to ex¬ 
amine the origin of government, or to adjudicate 
between conflicting theologians; but be assumes at 
once, as a fact that is patent to the conscience, that 
the subordination of the interests of a nation to the 
caprices of a man is an abuse, aud that the great 
heroes of antiquity are deserving of imitation. The 
‘ Gontre-un 1 is throughout one fiery appeal—so fiery 
indeed that Montaigne, who published all the other 
works of La Boetie, refused to publish this—to the 
people to cast off their oppressors. It reads like the 
declamations of the revolutionists of the eighteenth 
century, ‘ Wretched and insensate people,’ writes 
the author, ‘ enamoured of your misery and blind to 
your interests, yon suffer your property to be pillaged, 
your fields devastated, your bouses stripped of their 
goods, and all this by one whom yon have yourselves 
raised to power, and whose dignity you maintain 
with your lives! He who crushes you has but two 
eyes, but two hands, but one body. All that he has 
more than you comes from you. Yours are the many 
eyes that spy your acts, the many hands that strike 
you, the many feet that trample you in the dust: all 
the power with which he injures you is your own. 
From indignities that the beasts themselves would not 
endure you can free yourselves by simply willing it. 
Resolve to serve no more, and you are free. With¬ 
draw your support from the Colossus that crashes you, 

1 The name was given during year, and nearly all his works 
the life of Montaigne, who appear to have been posthu* 
praised it. ( Essais , liv, i. c. 27.) mous. They have all been 
La Bo6tie, unfortunately, died republished at Paris, by L6on 
when only in his thirty-second Foug&re, in 1848. 
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and it will crumble in the dust.Think of the 

battles of Miltiades, of Leonidas, and of Themistocles* 
which, after two thousand years, are as fresh in the 
minds of men as though they were of yesterday; for 
they were the triumphs not so much of Greece as of 

liberty.All other goods men will labour to 

obtain, but to liberty alone they are indifferent, 
though where it is not every evil follows, and every 

blessing loses its charm.Yet we were ail 

moulded in the same die, all born in freedom as 
brothers, bom too with a love of liberty which no¬ 
thing but our vices has effaced.’ 

During the last century language of this kind has 
by constant repetition lost so much of its force that 
we can scarcely realise the emotions it kindled when 
it possessed the freshness of novelty, and in a na¬ 
tion convulsed by the paroxysms of eivil war. The 
French Protestants in 1578 adopted the ‘ Contre-nn ’ 
as one of the most effectual means of arousing the 
people to resistance, 1 and as late as 1836 Lamennais 
made its repuhlication the first measure of his demo¬ 
cratic crusade. In the history of literature it will 
always occupy a prominent place on account of the 
singular beauty of its language, while in the history 
of Rationalism it is remarkable as one of the clearest 
illustrations of the tendency of the classical writings 
to foster and at the same time to secularise the spirit 
of liberty. 

Owing .to the influences I have endeavoured to 
trace, the ascendency theology had so long exercised 

* It appeared for the first France sous Charles IX. See 
time, together with the Franco- Lcs Hhtoriettes de Tallemtmt 
Gallia, in a seditious book des Rcaux (ed. 1834), tom. i. 
called Mhnoms dt Vestal de p. 395. 
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orer politics was during the religious wars materially 
weakened, while at the same time the aspiration 
towards liberty was greatly strengthened- During 
the comparative torpor that followed the Peace of 
Westphalia, and still more after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, the struggle was for a time sus¬ 
pended; and it was not till near the close of the 
eighteenth century that the question of the lights 
of nations reappeared prominently in France—this 
time, however, not under the auspices of the theo¬ 
logians, hut of the freethinkei’s. But, before reviewing 
the principles that were then urged, it is necessary to 
notice for a moment the chief causes that were pre¬ 
paring the people for liberty, and without which no 
arguments and no heroism could have triumphed. 

The first of these was the increase of wealth. What¬ 
ever may be the case with small communities and 
under special circumstances, it is certain that, as a 
general rule, large masses of people can only enjoy 
political liberty when the riches of the country have 
considerably increased. In the early periods of civili¬ 
sation, when capital is very scanty, and when, owing 
to the absence of machines and of commerce, the 
results of labour are extremely small, slavery in one 
form or another is the inevitable condition of the 
masses. The abject poverty in which they lire oasts 
them helplessly upon the few who are wealthy ; wages 
sink to a point that is barely sufficient for the suste¬ 
nance of life, and social progress becomes impossible. 

‘ If. the hammer and the shuttle could move them¬ 
selves/ said Aristotle, ‘slavery Would be unnecessary/ 
and machinery having virtually fulfilled the condition, 
the predicted result has followed. 1 The worst and 

' See some very good remarks sur V Organisation de Travail 
on this in Chevfdier, Lettres (1848), p. 17 
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most degrading forms of labour being performed by 
machinery, production and consequently capital hiffve 
been immensely increased, and, progress becoming 
possible, a middle class has been formed. Commerce 
not only gives an additional development to this 
class, hut also forms a bond of union connecting the 
different parts of the country. The roads that are 
formed for the circulation of "wealth become the chan¬ 
nels of the circulation of ideas, and render possible 
that simultaneous action upon which all liberty 
depends. 

The next great cause of liberty was the increase of 
knowledge. And here again we may discern the 
evidence of that inexorable fatality which for so many 
centuries doomed mankind alike to superstition and 
to slavery, until the great inventions of the human 
intellect broke the chain. "When we hear men dilat¬ 
ing upon the degrading superstitions of Catholicism, 
marvelling how a creed that is so full of gross and 
material conceptions could win belief, and denouncing 
it as an apostasy and an error, it is sufficient to say 
that for 1,500 years after the establishment of the 
Christian religion it was intellectually and morally 
impossible that any religion that was not material 
and superstitious could have reigned over Europe. 
Protestantism could not possibly have existed with¬ 
out a general diffusion of the Bible, and that diffu¬ 
sion was impossible until after the two inventions of 
paper and of printing. As long as the material of 
books was so expensive that it was deemed necessary 
to sacrifice thousands of the ancient manuscripts in 
order to cover the parchment with new writing, as long 
as the only way of covering those parchments was by 
the slow and laborious process of transcription, books, 
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and therefore the knowledge of reading, were neces¬ 
sarily confined to an infinitesimal fraction of the com¬ 
munity. Pictures and other material images, which 
a Council of Arras well called the ‘ Book of the Igno* 
rant,’ were then the chief means of religious instruction, 
not simply because oral instruction without the assist¬ 
ance of books was manifestly insufficient, but also 
because, in a period when the intellectual discipline 
of reading is unknown, the mind is incapable of grasp¬ 
ing conceptions that are not clothed in a pictorial 
form. To those who will observe, on the one hand, how 
invariably tbe medieval intellect materialised every 
department of knowledge it touched, and on the other 
hand how manifestly the peculiar tenets of Catholicism 
are formed either by the process of materialising the 
intellectual and moral conceptions of Christianity 
or else by legitimate deductions from those tenets 
when materialised—to those who still further observe 
how every great theological movement, either of pro¬ 
gress or of retrogression, has been preceded by a 
corresponding change in the intellectual condition 
of society, it will appear evident that nothing short 
of a continued miracle could have produced a lasting 
triumph of Christian ideas except under some such 
form as Catholicism presents. It was no doubt pos¬ 
sible that small communities like the Waldenses, shut 
out from fhe general movement of the age, inspired 
by very strong enthusiasm, and under the constant 
supervision of zealous pastors, might in some small 
degree rise above the prevailing materialism; hut 
when we remember how readily nations, considered 
as wholes, always yield to the spirit of the time, 
and how extremely little the generality of men strive 
against the natural bias of their minds, it will easily 
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be conceived that the great mass of men must have 
inevitably gravitated to materialism. When under 
such circumstances a spiritual faith exists, it exists 
only as the appanage of the few, and can exercise no 
influence or control over the people. 

But while superstition is thus the inevitable and 
therefore the legitimate condition of an early civilisa¬ 
tion, the same causes that make it necessary render 
impossible the growth of political liberty. Neither the 
love of freedom nor the capacity of self-government 
can exist in a great nation that is plunged in igno¬ 
rance. Political liberty was in ancient times almost 
restricted to cities like Athens and Rome, where public 
life, and art, and all the intellectual influences that 
were concentrated in a great metropolis, conld raise 
the people to an exceptional elevation. In the middle 
ages servitude was mitigated by numerous admi¬ 
rable institutions, most of which emanated from the 
Church ; but the elements of self-government could 
only subsist in countries that were so small that the 
proceedings of the central government came under 
the immediate cognisance of the whole people. Else¬ 
where the chief idea that was attached to liberty was 
freedom from a foreign yoke. It was only by the 
glow and difficult penetration of knowledge to the 
masses that a movement like that of the eighteenth 
century became possible; and wo may distinctly 
trace the steps of its evolution through a long series of 
preceding centuries. The almost simultaneous intro¬ 
duction into Europe from the East of cotton-paper 
by the Greeks and by the Moors, the invention of 
rag-paper at the end of the tenth century, the ex¬ 
tension of the area of instruction by the substitution 
of universities for monasteries as the centres of educa- 
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iion, the gradual formation of modem languagel, the 
invention of printing in the middle of the fifteenth 
century, the stimulus given to education by the 
numerous controversies the Reformation forced upon 
the attention of all classes, the additional inducement 
to learn to read arising among Protestants from 
the position assigned to the Bible, and in a less degree 
among Catholics from the extraordinary popularity 
of the Imitation of Thomas A’Kempis, the steady 
reduction in the price of books as the new art was 
perfected, the abandonment of a dead language as 
the vehicle of instruction, the simplification of style 
and arguments which brought knowledge down to 
the masses, the sceptical movement which diverted 
that knowledge from theological to political channels, 
were all among the antecedents of the Revolution, 
When knowledge becomes so general that a large 
proportion of the people take a lively and constant 
interest in the management of the State, the time is 
at hand when the bounds of the Constitution will be 
enlarged. 

A third great revolution favourable to liberty is to 
be found in the history of the art of war. In the early 
stages of civilisation military achievements are, next 
to religion, the chief source of dignity, and the class 
which is most distinguished in battle is almost neces¬ 
sarily the object of the most profound respect. Before 
the invention of gunpowder, a horseman in armour 
being beyond all comparison superior to a foot-soldier, 
the whole stress of battle fell upon the cavalry, who 
belonged exclusively to the upper classes—in the first 
instance because the great expense of the equipment 
could only be met by the rich, and in the next 
place because express laws excluded plebeians from 
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its ranks. It is. however, well worthy of notice that 
in this respect the position of the English was excep¬ 
tional. Although St. George, who was the object of 
extreme reverence throughout the middle ages as 
the patron saint of cavalry, was also the patron saint 
of England, the skill of the English archers was so 
great that they rapidly rose to European fame, and 
obtained a position which in other countries belonged 
exclusively to the horsemen. In all the old battles 
the chivalry of France and the yeomen of England 
were the most prominent figures ; and this distinction, 
trivial as it may now appear, had probably a consider¬ 
able influence over the history of opinions. 

With this exception, the ascendency of the cavalry 
in the middle ages was unquestionable, hut it was not 
altogether undisputed ; and it is curious to trace from 
a very dislant period the slow rise of tbe infantry 
accompanying the progress of democracy. The 
Flemish burghers brought this force to considerable 
perfection, and in the battle of Courtray tbeir infantry 
defeated tbe cavalry opposed to them. A similar 
achievement was performed by the Swiss infantry in 
the battle of Morgarten. Tbe French had always 
treated their own foot-soldiers with extreme contempt; 
but Crecy and Poitiers having been mainly won by 
tbe English archers, a slight revulsion of feeling took 
place, and great though not very successful efforts 
were made to raise a rival corps. For some time 
after the battle of Poitiers all games except archcry 
were prohibited in France, More than once, too, in 
their combats with tbe English, tbe French cavalry 
were compelled to dismount and endure what they 
conceived the degradation of fighting on foot, and the 
same practice was frequent among tho free-lancer >>f 
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Italy under the leadership of Sir John Hawk|swood 
and of Carmagnola. 

The invention of gunpowder, as soon as firearms 
had acquired some degree of excellence, seriously 
shook the ascendency of the cavalry. The mounted 
soldier was no longer almost invulnerable by the foot- 
soldier, or his prowess decisive in battle. Yet, not¬ 
withstanding this change, the social distinction be¬ 
tween the two branches of the army which chivalry 1 
had instituted continued; the cavalry still represented 
the upper and the infantry the lower classes, and in 
France the nobles alone had a right to enter the 
former. The comparative depression of the military 
importance of the cavalry had therefore the effect of 
transferring in a measure the military prestige from 
the nobles to the people. For some time the balance 
trembled very evenly between the two forces, until 
the invention of the bayonet by Vauban gave the in¬ 
fantry a decided superiority, revolutionised the art 
of war, and thereby influenced the direction of en¬ 
thusiasm . 2 

The last general tendency I shall mention was pro¬ 
duced by the discoveries of political economy. Liberty 


1 Chivalry ( cheval). 

1 On the earlier part of the 
history of the comparative im¬ 
portance of cavalry and infan¬ 
cy, see the very clear account 
in a work of the present French 
Emperor, Du Passe etde l’Avenir 
de VArtilkrie ; and on the later 
part, and especially on the in¬ 
fluence of Yauban, the brilliant 
sketch of the revolutions in the 
art of war in the last volume of 
Thiers’ Hist, de VEmpire. M. 
Thiers has made some striking 
remarks on the effects of the 


sceptical movement of the 
eighteenth century upon war— 
disturbing the old traditions of 
the art, and culminating in the 
innovations of Napoleon. The 
democratic importance of the 
ascendency of infantry has 
been noticed by • Condorcet, 
Tableau de It Esprit hit-main, p. 
144. Condorcet, however, has 
ascribed that ascendency ex¬ 
clusively to gunpowder. See, 
too, Cibrario, Economic Puhlica 
del Media Evo, tom. i. pp, 834, 
338. 
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cannot be attained without a jealous restriction of the 
province of government, and indeed may be said ih a 
great measure to consist of such a restriction. The 
process since the Reformation has passed through two 
distinot stages. The first, which was effected mainly 
by the diffusion of Rationalism, was the triumph of 
tolerance, by which the vast field of speculative opi¬ 
nions was withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the civil 
power. The second, which was effected by political 
economy, was free-trade, hy which the evil of the 
interference of government with commercial trans¬ 
actions was proved. This last proposition, which was 
one of the most important, was also one of the earli¬ 
est of the achievements of political economists, for it 
was ardently professed by the French school nearly 
twenty years before the publication of the ‘ "Wealth of 
Nations; ’ and as the catastrophe of Law and the 
ministerial position of Turgot directed public opinion 
in France very earnestly towards economical ques¬ 
tions, it exercised an extensive influence. Many who 
were comparatively impervious to the more generous 
enthusiasm of liberty became by these enquiries keenly 
sensible of the evil of an all-directing government, 
and anxious to abridge its power . 1 

There were of course innumerable special circum¬ 
stances growing out of the policy of the French 
rulers, which accelerated or retarded the advance or 
influenced the character of the Revolution. The 
foregoing pages have no pretension to be a complete 
summary of its antecedents, but they may serve to 
show that a revolutionary movement of some kind 
was the normal result of the tendencies of the age, 

* This has been noticed by by no one more ably than by 
many political economists, but Mr. Buckle. 
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that its chief causes are to be sought entirely outside 
thfe discussions of political philosophers, and that the 
rise of great republican writers, the principles they 
enunciated, and the triumph of their arguments 
were all much more the consequences than the canses 
of the democratic spirit. In other words, these men 
were rather representative than creative. But for 
the preceding movement they would never have 
appeared, or, at least, would never have triumphed, 
although when they appeared they undoubtedly modi¬ 
fied and in a measure directed the movement that 
produced them. The change must necessarily have 
taken place, but it was a question of great importance 
into whose hands its guidance was to fall. 

Tf we take a broad view of the history of liberty 
since the establishment of Christianity, we find that 
the ground of conflict was at first personal and at 
a later period political liberty, and that in the earlier 
stage the Catholic Church was the special represen¬ 
tative of progress. In the transition from slavery 
to serfdom and in the transition from serfdom to 
liberty she was the most zealous, the most unwearied, 
and the most efficient agent. The same thing may 
be said of the earliest period of the political evolution. 
As long as the condition of society was such that an 
enlarged political liberty was impossible, as long as 
the object was not so much to produce freedom as to 
mitigate sei’vitude, the Church was still the champion 
of the people. The balance of power produced by 
the numerous corporations she created or sanctioned, 
the reverence for tradition resulting from her teaching 
which perpetuated a network of unwritten customs 
with the force of public law, the dependence of the 
civil upon the ecclesiastical power, and the rights of 
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excommunication and deposition, had all contributed 
to lighten the pressure of despotism. After a time, 
however, the intellectual progress of society destroyed 
the means which the Church possessed for mitigating 
servitude, and at the same time raised the popular 
demand for liberty to a point that was perfectly in¬ 
compatible with her original teaching. The power 
of the Papal censure was so weakened that it could 
scarcely be reckoned upon as a political influence, 
and all the complicated checks and counter-checks of 
mediaeval society were swept away. On the other 
hand the straggle for political liberty in its widest 
sense,-—the desire to make the will of the people the 
basis of the government,—the conviction that a na¬ 
tion has a right to alter a government that opposes 
its sentiments,—has become the great characteristic of 
modern politics. Experience has shown that wher¬ 
ever intellectual life is active and unimpeded a po¬ 
litical fermentation will ensue, and will issue in a 
movement having for its object the repudiation of the 
Divine right of kings, and the recognition of the will of 
the people as the basis of the government. The cur¬ 
rent has been flowing in this direction since the Re¬ 
formation, but bas advanced with peculiar celerity 
since the Peace of "Westphalia, for since that event the 
desire of securing a political ascendency for any reli¬ 
gions sect has never been a prepondex-ating motive 
with politicians. With this new spirit the Catholic 
Church cannot possibly harmonise. It is contrary to 
her gtinins, to her traditions, and to her teaching 
Resting upon the principle of authority, she instinc¬ 
tively assimilates with those forms of government 
that most foster the habits of miixd she inculcates. 
Intensely dogmatic in her teaching, she natuially en- 
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deavours to arrest by the hand of power the circula¬ 
tion of what she believes to be error, and she therefore 
allies herself with the political system under which 
alone such suppression is possible. Asserting as the 
very basis of her teaching the binding authority of the 
past, she cannot assent to political doctrines which 
are, in fact, a direct negation of the uniform teaching 
of the ancient Church . 1 In the midst of the fierce 
struggle of the sixteenth century isolated theologians 
might be permitted without censure to propound 
doctrines of a seditions nature, but it was impossible 
ultimately to overlook the fact that the modern 
secularisation of the basis of authority and the modern 
latitude given to a discontented people are directly 
contrary to the teaching of the Fathers, and extend 
far beyond the teaching of the mediaeval theologians . 2 
The fact that modern opinions have been in a measure 
evolved from the speculations of the schoolmen, or 


1 As a distinguished Angli¬ 
can divine of our own day has 
put it, ‘ It is idle, and worse 
than idle, to attempt to restrict 
and explain away this positive 
command (“ Resist not evil”), 
and the Christian Church has 
always upheld it in its full 
extent. With one uniform un¬ 
hesitating voice it has pro¬ 
claimed the duty of passive 
obedience.’ (Sewell, Christian 
Politics, ch. x.) 

* I have already referred to 
the bull of Gregory XVI. at¬ 
testing this contradiction. I 
may add the following admis¬ 
sion of a writer who may be 
regarded as one of the principal 
representatives of the Ultra¬ 
montane party, which has al¬ 
ways been the most liberal in 


politicsQuoique nous tom- 
bions d’accord que la source ou 
l’origine de la puissance pu- 
blique reside dans la multitude, 
nous nions cependant que la 
puissance publique etant une 
fois transferee au prince, le 
peuple conserve toujours surlui 
un droit de souverainetd. Nous 
disons, au contraire, qu’il ne 
lui reste plus dos lors que le 
devoir d’oWir, et qu’il n’existe 
qu’un eas oit il puisse so sous- 
traire a cette obmssance, comme 
en convienneut les plus ardents 
d^fenseurs de la puissance 
royale. savoir, celui oil le prince 
deviendrait l’ennemi public et 
declare de tout son peuple, et 
ou il chercherait a detpuire la 
societi civile.’ (Biancbi tom. L 
p. 84.) 
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that the schoolmen were the liberals of their time, 
though important in the judgment of the rationalist, 
is of no weight in the eyes of those who assert the 
finality of the teaching of the past. 

The natural incapacity of Catholicism to guide the 
democratic movement had in the eighteenth century 
been aggravated by the extremely low ebb to which 
it had fallen, both intellectually and morally. Nearly 
all the greatest French intellects of the seventeenth 
century were warmly attached to Catholicism; all 
those of the eighteenth century -were opposed to it. 
The Church, therefore, like every retrogressive in¬ 
stitution in a progressive age, cast herself with more 
than common zeal into the arms of power, and on 
every occasion showed herself the implacable enemy 
of toleration. In 1780, but a few years before the 
explosion that shattered the ecclesiastical system of 
France, the assembly of the French clergy thought it 
necessary solemnly to deplore and condemn the par¬ 
tial tolerance that had been accorded to the French 
Protestants, and to petition the king that no further 
privileges might be granted them. Such a Church 
was manifestly identified with despotism, and having 
repeatedly asserted the evil of toleration she had no 
right to complain when the Revolutionists treated 
her according to her principles. 1 

Catholicism having thus become the representative 
of despotism, and French Protestantism having sunk 
into insignificance, the guidance of the democratic 
movement necessarily passed into the hands of the 

* See, for some striking evi- let at civil anx Protestimt by 
den.ee of these sentiments, the the Abbi de L'Enfert (Paris, 
Pmours par tin Ministry pa- 1787) 
triple ear Ic projet d'aecorder 
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freethinkers. In the earlier stages of the movement, 
when liberty was evolved from the religious wars, 
they had usually stood aloof. Thus Faustus Socinus 
had predicted that the seditions doctrines by which 
the Protestants supported their cause would lead to 
the dissolution of society, and in denouncing them 
he especially singled out for condemnation the noble 
struggle of the Dutch against Spain. 1 Montaigne, 
though Buchanan had been his tutor and la Boeiie 
one of the most intimate of his friends, always leaned 
strongly towards political conservatism. His disciple 
Charron went still further, and distinctly asserted the 
doctrine of passive obedience. 2 Bayle too exerted 
all his influence in discouraging the revolutionary 
tenets of Jurieti 8 Nor was there anything extra¬ 
ordinary in this, for the aspect Europe presented in 
their time might well have appalled any spectator 
who was exempt from the prevailing fanaticism. All 
the bonds of cohesion upon which the political orga¬ 
nisation depended were weakened or destroyed. The 
spirit of private judgment had descended to those 
who by ignorance or long servitude were totally 


1 Bayle, Diet., art. Faustus 
Socinus, Remarque c. 

* La Sagesse, p. iii. 

8 Many have ascribed the 
Avis auer Defugies to Bayle. 
The charge, however, seems (as 
far as 1 know) destitute of ex¬ 
ternal evidence, and consider¬ 
ing the great zeal with which 
Bayle threw himself into the 
defence of the Calvinists when 
they were attacked by Maim- 
bourg, is rather improbable. 
Arguments of style are very 
untrustworthy, because a great 
writer always produces many 


imitators, and Bayle’s style 
■was by no means difficult to 
imitate. However, Bayle’s a- 
version to democratic theories 
pervades all his works, and 
Hallam says the presumption 
is strongly in favour of his 
having written the Avis, while 
Gibbon and Mackintosh speak 
of it as certainly his. Voltaire, 
as is well known, has a fan 
deeper stain upon his memory 
—a dark damning stain which 
all his splendid services can 
never efface: he applauded the 
partition of Poland. 
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incapable of self-government, and it bad lasbed tbeir 
passions to tbe wildest fury. Patriotism seemed to 
have almost vanished from Christendom. Neither 
Catholics nor Protestants deemed it the least dis- 
graceful to call down a foreign invasion upon their 
land, to trample its interests in the dust, and to avow 
the warmest sympathy for its enemies. Religion, 
which had so long formed the basis of order, inspired 
the combatants with the fiercest hatred, and trans¬ 
formed every vice into a virtue. While a pope was 
causing medals to be struck in honour of the massacre 
of St, Bartholomew, and enjoining Vasari to paint 
the scene upon the walls of tbe Vatican; while the 
murderer of Henry III. was extolled as a martyr, 
and writings defending his act were scattered broad¬ 
cast among the people, it was not surprising that the 
freethinkers, who stood apart from the conflict, should 
have sought at any risk to consolidate the few re¬ 
maining elements of order. But in the eighteenth 
century them position and the circumstances that 
surrounded them were both changed ; and the writ¬ 
ings of Rousseau and of Ins disciples proved the 
trumpet-blast of that great revolution which shat¬ 
tered the political system of Prance, and the influence 
of which is even now vibrating to the furthest limits 
of civilisation. 

Assuredly no part of this great change is duo to 
any original discoveries of Rousseau, though his per¬ 
sonal influence was very great, and his genius pecu¬ 
liarly fitted for the position he occupied. Flo was 
one of those writers who are eminently destitute of 
the judgment that enables men without exaggeration 
to discriminate between truth and falsehood, and 
yet eminently endowed with that logical faculty 
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which enables them to defend the opinions they have 
embraced. No one plunged more recklessly into 
paradox, or supported those paradoxes with more 
consummate shill. At the same time the firmness 
with which he grasped and developed general prin-* 
ciples, and that wonderful fusion of passion and argu¬ 
ment which constitutes the pre-eminent beauty of Ms 
style, gave his eloquence a transcendent power in 
a revolutionary age. Nothing is more curious than 
to observe how the revolt against the empire of con¬ 
ventionalities of wbich he was the apostle penetrated 
into all parts of French society, revolutionising even 
those which seemed most remote from his influence. 
It was shown in fashionable assemblies in a disregard 
for social distinctions, for decorations, and for attire 
that had for centuries been unknown in France. It 
was shown in the theatre, where Talma, at the in¬ 
stigation of the great revolutionary painter David, 
banished from the French stage the custom of 
representing the heroes of Greece and Rome with 
powdered wigs and in the garb of the courtiers of 
Versailles, and founded a school of acting which made 
an accurate imitation of nature the first condition of 
excellence. 1 It was shown even in the country houses, 
where the mathematical figures, the long formal alleys 
arranged with architectural symmetry, and the trees 
dwarfed and trimmed into fantastic shapes, which 

1 The first step, according to the antiquarians, by the revo* 
Madame Fusil (Souviirirs d’vtic lutionists, and especially by 
Actrice, pp. 27-54), in this di- the Girondins, that finally van- 
rection was taken by an actress qnished the prevailing preju- 
named Madame Saint-Hubert, dice. The incongruity of the* 
who discarded powder and took old costume has, I think, been 
the ancient sculptures as her exaggerated: it was well suited 
model; but it was the genius to the Greeks—of Racine, 
of Talma, warmly seconded by 
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Le Notate had made the essential elements of a French 
garden, were suddenly discarded and replaced by the 
wild and irregular beauties that Kent had made 
popular in England. 1 But though the character and 
the original genius of Rousseau were stamped upon 
every feature of his time, the doctrines of the ‘ Social 
Contract ’ are in all essentials borrowed from Locke 
and from Sydney, and where they diverge from their 
models they fall speedily into absurdity. 2 The true 
causes of their mighty influence are to be found in the 
condition of society. Formerly they had been advo¬ 
cated with a view to special political exigencies, or 
to a single country, or to a single section of society. 
For the first time, in the eighteenth century, they 
penetrated to the masses of the people, stirred them 
t o their lowest depths, and produced an upheaving 
that was scarcely less general than that of the 
Reformation. The history of the movement was Hite 
that of the enchanted well in the Irish legend, which 
lay for centuries shrouded in darkness in the midst of 
a gorgeous city, till some careless baud left open the 
door that had enclosed it, and the morning sunlight 
flashed upon its waters. Immediately it arose respon¬ 
sive to the beam; it burst tbe barriers that had con¬ 
fined it; it submerged the city that had surrounded 
it; and its resistless waves, chanting wild music to 
heaven, rolled over the temples and over the palaces 
of the past. 

There is no fact more remarkable iu this movement 

* Sue a singularly curious ^ * As, f jr example, when it 
essay on the history of Hardens is contended that a people with 
iu Vitrt, £t u dps tfttr VHutvirt represent ire government arc 
i Is ("Art. Le Notre laid out slaves, except during the period 
the gardens if Versailles for of the elections. {Cottintt 
Louis XIV. tmrhi, lit. in. eh. \v.) 
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than the manner in which it has in many countries 
risen to the position of a religion—that is to say, of^ 
an unselfish enthusiasm uniting vast bodies of men in 
aspiration towards an ideal, and proving the source of 
heroic virtues. It is always extremely important to 
trace the direction in which the spirit of self-sacrifice 
is moving, for upon the intensity of that spirit de-' 
pends the moral elevation of an age, and upon its' 
course the religious future of the world. It once 
impelled the warriors of Europe to cany ruin and 
desolation to the walls of Jerusalem, to inundate 
the plains of Palestine with the blood of slaughtered.' 
thousands, and to purchase by unparalleled calamities 
some relics for the devotion of the pilgrim. It once 
convulsed Europe with religious wars, suspended all 
pacific operations, and paralysed all secular interests 
in order to secure the ascendency of a church, or of a 
creed. It once drove tens of thousands into the re. 
tirement of the monasteries; induced them to macerate 
their bodies, and to mortify their affections; to live 
in sackcloth and ashes, in cold and poverty and pri¬ 
vations, that by such means they might attain their 
reward. These things have now passed away. The 
crusader’s sword has long been shattered, and his 
achievements have been idealised by the poet and the 
novelist. The last wave of the religious wars that 
swept over so many lands has subsided into a ealm that 
is broken only by the noisy recriminations of a few 
angry polemics. The monastic system and the con-- 
ceptions from which it grew are fading rapidly before 
the increasing day. Celibacy, voluntary poverty, and 
voluntary subjection, were the three subjects ujliich 
Giotto painted over the high altar of Assisi as the 
distinctive characteristics of the saint—the efforts of 
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S^lf-sacrifice that lead to the beatitude of heaven. 
All of them have now lost their power. Even that, 
type of heroic grandeur which the ancient missionary 
exhibited, though eulogised and revered, is scarcely 
reproduced. The spirit of self-sacrifice still exists, 
but‘it is to be sought in other fields—in a boundless 
jphilanthropy growing out of affections that are com- 
•Tnon to all religions, and above all in the sphere of 
politics. Liberty and not theology is the enthusiasm 
of the nineteenth century. The very men who would 
once have been conspicuous saints are now conspi¬ 
cuous revolutionists, for while their heroism and their 
disinterestedness are their own, the direction these 
qualities take is determined by the pressure of their 


If we analyse the democratic ideal which is exereis- 
i. g so wide an influence, we find that it consists of two 
parts—a rearrangement of the map of Europe on the. 
principle of the rights of nationalities, and a strong 
infusion of the democratic element into the govern¬ 
ment of each State. The recognition of some uni¬ 
versal principle of political right powerful enough to 
form a bond of lasting concord has always been a 
favourite dream with statesmen and philosophers. 
Hildebrand sought it in the supremacy of the spiri¬ 
tual power, and in the consequent ascendency of the 
moral law'; Dante in the fusion of all European 
.States into one groat empire, presided over in tem¬ 
poral matters by the Caesars and in spiritual by the 
Popes; Grotins and Henry IY. of France, in a tri¬ 
bunal like the Amphictyonic assembly of ancient 
Greece, deciding with suprt me authority international 
differences ; diplomacy in artificial combinations, and 
especially in the system of the balance of power. 

, * voi, ti. Q 
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The modern doctrine of the rights of nationalities 
could not possibly have attained any great importance 
till the present century—in the first place because it 
is only after the wide diffusion of education that the 
national sentiment acquires the necessary strength, 
concentration, and intelligence, and in the next place 
because tbe influence of the selfish side of human 
nature was hostile to it. The conceptions that the 
interests of adjoining nations are diametrically op. 
posed, that wealth can only be gained by displace¬ 
ment, and that conquest is therefore the chief path to 
progress, were long universal; but during the last 
century political economy has been steadily subvert¬ 
ing them, and has already effected so much that it 
scarcely seems unreasonable to conclude that the time 
will come when a policy of territorial aggrandisement 
will be impossible. At the same time the extension 
of free trade has undoubtedly a tendency to effect the 
disintegration of great heterogeneous empires by de¬ 
stroying the peculiar advantages of colonies and of 
conquered territory; while railways and increasing 
knowledge weaken national antipathies and facilitate 
the political agglomeration of communities with a 
common race, language, and geographical position. 
The result of all this is that motives of self-interest 
do not oppose themselves as powerfully as of old to 
the recognition of territorial limits defined by the 
wishes of the people. And this is peculiarly im¬ 
portant, because not only does interest, as distin¬ 
guished from passion, gain a greater empire with 
advancing civilisation, but passion itself is mainly 
guided by its power. If, indeed, we examine only 
the proximate causes of European wars, they present 
the aspect of a perfect chaos, and the* immense 
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majority might be ascribed to isolated causes or to 
passing ebullitions of national jealousy. But if we 
examine more closely, we find that a deepseated aver¬ 
sion produced by general causes had long preceded 
and prepared the explosion. The great majority of 
wars during the last 1,000 years may be classified 
under three heads—wars produced by opposition of 
religious belief, wars resulting from erroneous econo¬ 
mical notions either concerning the balance of trade or 
tbe material advantages of conquest, and wars result¬ 
ing from tbe collision of the two hostile doctrines of 
the Divine right of kings and the rights of nations. 
In the first instance knowledge has gained a decisive, 
and in the second almost a decisive, victory, ‘Whether 
it will ever render equally impossible political combi¬ 
nations that outrage national sentiments is one of the 
great problems of the future. This much at least is 
certain, that the progress of the movement has pro¬ 
foundly and irrevocably impaired the force of treaties 
and of diplomatic arrangements as the regulating 
principles of Europe. 

But whatever may be thought on these subjects, it 
is at least certain that the movement we have traced 
has become a great moral influence in Europe, and, 
like many others, exhibits a striking synthesis of the 
distinctive elements of two different civilisations. 
The spirit of patriotism has under its influence as¬ 
sumed a position scarcely less prominent than in 
antiquity, while at. the same time, by a transformation 
to which almost all the influences of modern society 
have concurred, it has lost its old excltisueness with¬ 
out altogether losing its identify, and has assimilated 
with a sentiment of universal fraterniiv. The sym¬ 
pathy between great bodies of turn was never so 
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strong, the stream of enthusiasm never flowed In so 
broad a current as at present; and in the democratic 
union of nations we find the last and highest ex¬ 
pression of the Christian ideal of the brotherhood 
of mankind. 

Nor is it simply in the international aspect of 
democracy that we trace this influence; it is found 
no less clearly in the changes that have been intro¬ 
duced into internal legislation and social life. The 
political merits of democracy I do not now discuss, 
but no one at least can question the extent to which 
legislation has of late yeai's been modified in favour 
of the lower classes, the sympathy and even deference 
that has been shown to their wants, the rapid oblite- 
x'ation of the lines of class-divisions, and the over- 
increasing tendency to amalgamation based upon 
political equality and upon enlarged sympathy. 

It is thus that amid the transformation or dissolu¬ 
tion of intellectual dogmas the great moral principles 
of Christianity continually reappear, acquiring new 
power in the lapse of ages, and influencing the type 
of each succeeding civilisation. 
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CHAPTER YI. 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF RATIONALISM. 

The history of labour is only second in importance 
to the history of knowledge. The estimate in which 
industry is held, the principles by which it is regu¬ 
lated, aud the channels in which it is directed, not 
merely determine the material prosperity of nations, 
but also invariably contribute to the formation of a 
type of character, and in consequence to a modifica¬ 
tion of opinions. In the course of the present work 
T have more than once had occasion to refer to the 
influence of the industrial spirit upon Rationalism, 
but I have thought it advisable to reserve its full 
discussion for a separate chapter, in which the rela¬ 
tion between the two evolutions will he clearly 
manifested, and the importance of commerce both 
as a disintegrating and constructive agent will he 
established. 

If we examine from an industrial point of view 
the old civilisation, which was sinking rapidly into 
dissolution when Christianity arose, we shall at once 
perceive that slavery was the central fact upon which 
it rested. Whenever, in a highly-organised society, 
this institution is prominent, it will impart a special 
cast to the national character, and will in some re¬ 
spects invert the normal conditions of developement. 
For labour, being identified with ignominy, will 
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become distasteful to all classes, and wealth, will be 
speedily accumulated in the hands of a few. Where 
slavery exists there is no middle class, little or no 
manufacturing or commercial enterprise. The slave¬ 
owner possesses the means of rapidly amassing 
wealth, while the freeman who is not a slaveowner, 
being shut out from nearly every path of industry, 
and being convinced that labour is a degradation, 
will be both demoralised and impoverished. At the 
same time a strong military spirit will usually he 
encouraged, both because the energies of men find no 
other sphere of action, and because in such a condi¬ 
tion of society conquest is the chief path to wealth. 
In some respects the consequences of all this will 
appear very fascinating. A high military enthusiasm 
being engendered, the nation which cherishes slavery 
will usually prove victorious in its conflicts with the 
commercial communities around it. It will produce 
many great warriors, many splendid examples of mili¬ 
tary devotion. A combination of the high mettle of 
the soldier and of a chivalrous contempt for trade and 
the trading spirit will impart an aristocratic and re¬ 
fined tone to the national manners, while the national 
intellect will be diverted from utilitarian inventions 
and pursuits, and will he concentrated on sublime 
speculations and works of beauty. But as soon as 
the first energy of the conquering spirit has passed 
away, the hollowness of such a civilisation become# 
apparent. The increase of wealth, which in a free 
nation strengthens the middle classes and gives a new 
impulse to commercial enterprise, in a slave nation 
produces only luxury and vice; and the habit of 
regarding multitudes as totally destitute of rights, 
combined with the military spirit that is general. 
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gives that vice a character of the most odious 
ferocity.' 0 

It is of course possible that the intervention of 
other influences may modify this type of character, 
and may retard and in some degree prevent the 
downfall it produces, but in as far as slaver}- is 
predominant in so far will these tendencies be dis¬ 
played. In the ancient civilisation they were deve¬ 
loped to the full extent. From a very early period 
the existence of slavery had produced, both in Greece 
and Rome, a strong contempt for commerce and for 
manual labour, which was openly professed by the 
ablest men, and which harmonised well with their 
disdain for the more utilitarian aspects of science. 
Among the Boeotians those who had defiled them¬ 
selves with commerce were excluded for ten years 
from all offices in the State. Plato pronounced the 
trade of a shopkeeper to be a degradation to a free¬ 
man, and he wished it to be punished as a crime. 
Aristotle, who asserted so strongly! he political claims 
of the middle classes, declared, nevertheless, that in 
a perfect State no citizen should exercise any me¬ 
chanical art. Xenophon and Cicero were both of the 
same opinion. Augustus condemned a senator te 
death because he had debased his rank by taking 
part in a manufacture. The single form of labour 
that, was held in honour was agriculture; and in the 
earlier and simpler periods of the national history, 
while slaves were still few and luxury was unknown, 
this pursuit proved a sufficient vent for the pacific 
energies of the people. But when the number and 
» The effects of blavoiy upon See also Starch, fte-m. pol>- 
character have lately been tiqw t tom. v., and Ch Comte, 
trtaO'd with very remarkable Traiii de Uoislaikm. lir. v. 
ability in Oairoes’ Slave Powr. 
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wealth of the population had been multiplied, when 
a'long- series of victories had greatly increased the 
multitude of slaves, and when the political privileges 
of a Roman citizen had been widely extended, all 
classes flocked within the walls, the surrounding 
country fell entirely into the hands of the aristocracy, 
and either remained uncultivated or was cultivated 
only by slaves, 1 and the task of supplying the over¬ 
grown city with corn devolved chiefly upon the 
colonies. Within the city a vast half-military popu¬ 
lation, sufficiently powerful to control the government 
and intent only upon enjoyment, paralysed the ener¬ 
gies of the empire, and destroyed every trace of its 
ancient purity. * Bread and the games of the circus' 
was the constant demand; every other consideration 
was sacrificed to grant it; and industry, in all its 
departments, was relinquished to the slaves. 

If we compare the conditions of the ancient with 
that of the modern slaves, we shall find that they 
were in some respects profoundly different. The 
modern slave-trade has been carried on upon a scale 
and with circumstances of atrocity little known to 
the ancients, nor was there in antiquity the difference 
of race and colour that now prevents a fusion of the 
free and the enslaved classes. Aristotle, the greatest 
of all the advocates of slavery, recommended masters 
to bold out the prospect of future emancipation to 
their slaves; and we know that in the latter days of 
the Roman Empire the manumission of old slaves 
was very general, and of those who were not old, by 

1 See on this subject Plutarch, ably treated by M. Comte, 
Lives of the Gracchi-, Dionysius Traite de Legislation. See also 
Halycarnassus, lib. ii. cap. 28 ; Blauqui, Histoire de VEcononm 
Columella, De Be Bustled. This politique ; Dureau de la Malle, 
whole subject has been very Oeowmiepolitiqm dee Remains. 
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Jib- means rare. Besides this, the great expansion of 
commerce enabling the modern slaveowners to cons- 
mand every description of luxury in exchange for 
the produce of unskilled slave-labour, they have 
usually, in order to guard against rebellion, adopted 
the policy of brutalising their slaves by enforced 
ignorance—to Such an extent that it is actually penal, 
in the majority of the Slave States of America, to 
teach a slave to read. 1 In the ancient civilisations, 
on the other hand, the slaves produced all the articles 
of refinemeut and luxury, conducted the most difficult 
forms of labour, aud often exercised the most im¬ 
portant professions. His mind was therefore very 
frequently cultivated to the highest point, and his 
value was proportioned to Ms intelligence. Terence, 
Epictetus, and Publius Syrus, were slaves, as were 
also some of the leading physicians, and many of the 
most distinguished sculptors. It should be remem¬ 
bered, too, that while modern slavery was from the 
beginning an evil, slavery among the ancients was at 
first an nnmingled blessing—an important conquest 
of the spirit of humanity. When men were alto¬ 
gether barbarous they killed their prisoners ; when 
they became more merciful they preserved them as 
slaves.* 

Still in the later days of the republic, and during 
the empire, the sufferings of the slaves were such 
that it is impossible to read them without a shudder. 
The full ferocity of the national character was di¬ 
rected against them. They were exposed to wild 
beasts, or compelled to fight as gladiators; they were 
often mutilated with atrocious cruelty; they were 

• IMS. fully developed ly Cam.!* turf 

i * The distmctione tmve been ToequeviUo. 
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tortured on the slightest suspicion, they were cruci< 
$ed for the most trivial offences. If a master was 
murdered all his slaves were tortured; if the perpe¬ 
trator remained undiscovered all were put to death, 
and Tacitus relates a case in which no less than 400 
suffered for a single undiscovered criminal. We 
read of one slave who was crucified for having stolen 
a quail, and of another who was condemned to be 
thrown to the fish for having broken a crystal 
vase. Juvenal describes a lady of fashion gratifying 
a momentary caprice by ordering a slave to be 
crucified. 1 

It was in this manner that the old civilisation, 
which rested on conquest and on slavery, had passed 
into complete dissolution, the free classes being alto¬ 
gether demoralised, and the slave classes exposed to 
the most horrible cruelties. At last the spirit of 
Christianity moved over this chaotic society, and not 
merely alleviated the evils that convulsed it, hut also 
reorganised it on a new basis. It did this in three 
ways: it abolished slavery, it created charity, it in¬ 
culcated self-sacrifice. 

In the first of these tasks Christianity was power¬ 
fully assisted by two other agents. It is never possible 
for the moral sense to be entirely extinguished ; and, 
by a law which is constantly manifested in history, 
we find that those who have emancipated themselves 
from the tendencies of an evil age often attain a 

* See much horrible evi- Comte, Traits de Legislation, 
dence of the atrocities practised liv. v. There is an extremely 
on Roman slaves in Loise- good essay on the condition of 
lenr, fitude sur le$ Crimes et the ancient slaves—one of tine 
ks Pe/nes dans VAntiquiti et best ever written on the subject 
Ice Temps modemes (Paris, —in Bodin’s Bepublie, lib. i. 
1863), pp, 83-98; and in c. 5 
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degree of moral excellence that had not been attained 
in ages that were comparatively pure. The latte? 
days of pagan Rome exhibit a constant decay of re¬ 
ligious reverence and of common morality; but they 
also exhibit a feverish aspiration towards a new 
religion, and a finer sense of the requirements of a 
high morality than had been displayed in the best 
days of the republic. We have a striking instance 
of the first of these tendencies in that sudden diffusion 
of the worship of Mithra, which was one of the most 
remarkable of the antecedents of Christianity. About 
seventy years before tbe Christian era this worship 
was introduced into Italy, as Plutarch tells us, by 
some Ciliciau pirates; and at a tune when universal 
scepticism .seemed the dominant characteristic of the 
Roman intellect, it took such firm root that for 200 
years it continued to flourish, to excite the warmest 
enthusiasm, and to produce a religious revival in the 
centre of a population that appeared entirely de¬ 
praved, In the same way, about the time when 
Nero ascended the throne, and when the humanity 
• of the masses had sunk to the lowest ebb, there 
appeared in the centre of paganism a powerful 
reaction in favour of the suffering classes, of which 
Seneca was the principal exponent, but which veas 
more or less reflected in the whole of the literature of 
the time. Seneca recurred to the subject again and 
again, and for the first time in Rome he very clearly 
and emphatically enforced the duties of masters to 
their slaves, and the existence of a bond of fraternity 
that no accidental difference of position could cancel. 
Nor was the movement confined to the writings of 
moralists. A long series of enactments by Nero, 
Claudius, Aufconine, and Adrian gave the servile 
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class a legal position, took the power of lifo and 
ideatli out of the hands of the masters, prevented the 
exposure of slaves when old and infirm on an island 
of the Tiber (where they had often been left to die), 
forbade their mutilation or their employment as 
gladiators, and appointed special magistrates to re- 
eeive their complaints. What was done was, no 
doubt, very imperfect and inadequate, but it repre¬ 
sented a tendency of which Christianity was the 
continuation. 1 

A second influence favourable to the slaves came 
into action at a later period: I mean the invasion of 
the barbarians, who have been justly described as the 
representatives of the principle of personal liberty in 
Europe. 2 Slavery was not, indeed, absolutely un¬ 
known among them, hut it was altogether exceptional 
and entirely uncongenial with their habits. Prisoners 
of war, criminals, or men who had gambled away 
their liberty, were the chief slaves, and it is probable 
that servitude was rarely hereditary. Whenever, 
therefore, these tribes obtained an ascendency, they 
contributed to the destruction of slavery. 

But when the fullest allowance has been made for 
. these influences, it will remain an undoubted fact that 
the reconstruction of society was mainly the work of 
Christianity. Other influences could produce the 
manumission of many slaves, but Christianity alone 
could effect the profound change of character that 
rendered possible the abolition of slavery. There are 
few subjects more striking, and at the same time more 
instructive, than the history of that great transition. 
The Christians did not preach a revolutionary doc- 

1 This movement has been Jure, lib. iii. c. 14. 
well noticed by Grotius, Be * Guizot, 
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trine. They did not proclaim slavery altogether un- 
lawful, or, at least, not until the hull of Alexander HI, 
in the twelfth century, but they steadily sapped it 
at its basis, by opposing to it the doctrine of uni- 
versal brotherhood, and by infusing a spirit of hu¬ 
manity into all the relations of society. Under Con¬ 
stantine, the old laws for the protection of slaves were 
re-enacted with additional provisions, and the separa¬ 
tion of the family of the slave was forbidden. At the 
same time the servile punishment of crucifixion was 
abolished ; but not so much from motives of humanity 
as on account of the sacred character it had acquired. 
Very soon a disposition was manifested on all sides 
to emancipate slaves, and that emancipation was in¬ 
variably associated with religion. Sunday was espe¬ 
cially recommended as the most appropriate day fc" 
the emancipation, and the ceremony almost invariably 
took place in the church. Gregory the Great set the 
example of freeing a number of his slaves as an act of 
devotion; and it soon became customary for sovereigns 
to do the same thing at seasons of great public re¬ 
joicing. Under Justinian the restrictions that had 
been placed upon emancipation by testament were 
removed. Jfor a short time the mere resolution to 
enter a monastery gave liberty to the slave : and the" 
monks being for the most part recruited from the 
servile caste, were always ready to facilitate the de¬ 
liverance of their brethren. Even in religious perse¬ 
cutions this object was remembered. The Jew.- were 
early noted as slave-dealers, and among the first and 
most frequent measures direct* i against them was 
the manumission of their Christian slaves. In all 
the rites of religion the difference betwyexi bond and 
free was studiously ignored, and the clergy invariably 
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proclaimed the act of enfranchisement to be merito¬ 
rious. 1 

By these means an impulse favourable to liberty 
was imparted to all who "were within the influence of 
the Church. Slavory began rapidly to disappear, or 
to fade into serfdom. At the same time the Church 
exerted her powers, with no less effect, to alleviate the 
sufferings of those who still continued in bondage. 
In England, especially, all the civil laws for the pro¬ 
tection of the theows, or Saxon slaves, appear to have 
been preceded by, and based upon, the canon law. 
When, as far as can be ascertained, the power of the 
master was by law unlimited, we find the Church 
assuming a jurisdiction on the subject, and directing 
special penances ‘ against masters who took from their 
theows the money they had lawfully earned; against 
those who slew their theows without judgment or 
good cause ; against mistresses who heat their female 


1 Cod. Theod. lib. ii. tit. 8. 
lex 1, and iv. 7, 1. For the 
history of the action of Chris¬ 
tianity upon slavery, see A. 
Comte, Philosophic positive, tom. 
vi. pp. 43-47; Storch, ficono- 
mie politique, tom. v. pp. 306- 
310; Troplong, Influence du 
Christianisme sur le Droit civil. 
The measures against Jew slave¬ 
owners have been noticed by 
Bedarnde, du Lae, and many 
other writers. It must be ac¬ 
knowledged, however, that the 
Christian Emperor Gratian 
made one law which may rank 
with the most atrocious of 
Paganism. It provides, that 
if a slave accused his master of 
any crime except high treason, 
the justice of the charge waB 


not to be examined, but the 
slave was to he committed to 
the flames: * Cum accusatores 
servi dominis intonent, nemo 
judiciorum expeetet eventum, 
nihil quseri, nihil discuti placet, 
sed cum ipsis delationum libol- 
lis, cum omni scripturarum et 
meditati criminis apparatu, 
nefandarura aceusationum cre- 
mentur auctores: exeepto tauten 
adpetitse majestatis erimine, in 
quo etiarn servis honesta pro- 
ditio est. Nam et hoc facinus 
tend it in dominos.’— Cod. Theod. 
ix. 6, 2. Honorius accorded 
slaves the liberty of accusing 
their masters in cases of heresy, 
and Theodosius in eases of 
paganism. 
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theows so that they die within three days; and against 
freemen who, by order of the lord, kill a theow,’ 
Above all, the whole machinery of ecclesiastical dis¬ 
cipline was pnt in motion to shelter the otherwise 
unprotected chastity of the female slave . 1 That 
Church which often seemed so haughty and so over¬ 
bearing in its dealings with kings and nobles, never 
failed to listen to the poor and to the oppressed, and 
for many centuries their protection was the foremost 
of all the objects of its policy. 

Yet as long as the old antipathy to labour’ continued, 
nothing of any lasting value had been effected. But 
here, again, the influence of the Church was exerted 
with unwavering beneficence and success. The Fathers 
employed all their eloquence in favour of labour ; 2 hut 
it is to the monks, and especially to the Benedictine 
monks, that the change is pre-eminently clue. At a 
time when religious enthusiasm was all directed to¬ 
wards the monastic life as towards the ideal of 
perfection, they made labour an essential part of 
their discipline. Wherever they went, they revived 
•the traditions of old Roman agriculture, and large 
tracts of France and Belgium were drained and 
planted by their hands. And though agriculture and 
gardening were the forms of labour in which they 
especially excelled, they indirectly became the authors 
of every other. For when a monastery was planted, 
it soon became tbe nucleus around which the inhabi¬ 
tants of the neighbourhood clustered. A town was 
thus gradually formed, civilised by Christian teach, 
ing, stimulated to industry by the example of the 

1 Wright, Letter an the l'o~ Agee, London, 1843. 
litical Condition of the English 8 Cliampagny, La Chariti 
Peasantry during the Middle chrilun we»pj>. 276-289. 
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monks, and protected by the reverence that attached 
to them. At the same time the ornamentation of the 
ohorch gave the first impulse to art. The monks of 
the order of St. Basil devoted themselves especially 
to painting, and all the rnedieeval architects whose 
names have come down to ns are said to have been 
ecclesiastics, till the rise of those great lay companies 
who designed or built the cathedrals of the twelfth 
century. A great number of the towns of Belgium 
trace their origin in this manner to the monks . 1 For 
a long time the most eminent prelates did not disdain 
manual labour ; and it is related of no less a person 
than Becket that he was in the habit of labouring 
during harvest time in the fields with the monks at 
the monasteries which he visited . 2 

By these means the contempt for labour which had 
been produced by slavery was corrected, and the path 
was opened for the rise of the industrial classes which 
followed the crusades, The ferocity of character that 
had preceded Christianity was combated with equal 
zeal, though not quite equal success, by the organisa¬ 
tion of Christian charity. 

There is certainly no other feature of the old civi¬ 
lisation so repulsive as the indifference to suffering 
that it displayed. It is indeed true that in this re¬ 
spect thei’e was a considerable difference between the 
Greeks and the Romans. In their armaments* in their 
wars, above all, in their extreme solicitude to guard 
the interests of orphans and minors that characterised 


1 See on this subject Perin, 
La IHchesse dans les SoeUtis 
chrktiennes, tom. i. pp. 345- 
361; Van Bruyssel, Hist, du 
Commerce beige, tom. i. pp. 


58, 59. 

* Eden, History of the Jm- 
touring Classes in England, 
vol. i. p. 60. 
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their legislation, 1 the farmer displayed a spirit of 
humanity for which we look in vain among tlje 
latter. Besides this, the political systems of Greece 
and, in its latter days, of Borne, were so framed that 
the state in a great measure supplied the material 
wants of the people, and a poor-law of the heaviest 
kind was, to a certain extent, a substitute for private 
beneficence. Still there appears to have been no public 
refuge for the sick; the infant was entirely unpro¬ 
tected; and infanticide having been—at least in the 
case of deformed children—expressly authorised by 
both Plato and Aristotle, was seldom regarded as a 
crime. 2 The practice of bringing up orphans avow¬ 
edly for prostitution was equally common. The con¬ 
stant association of human suffering with popular 
entertainments rendered the popular mind continually 
more callous. 

Very different was the aspect presented by the 
early Church. Long before the era of persecution 
had closed, the hospital and the Xenodochion, or 
refuge for strangers, was known among theChristians. 
The epitaphs in the catacombs abundantly prove the 
multitude of foundlings that were sustained by their 
charity: and when Christianity became the domin¬ 
ant religion, the protection of infants was one of the 
first changes that was manifested in the laws. 3 The 

1 Grote, Hint, of Greece, family, it indue,"..! the poor t<' 
vol, it j>. 123. marry recklessly: while, once 

3 Hume has very ingeniously tile children were boro, natural 
suggested, and Malthus has affection would struggle to the 
adopted the suggestion, that the last to sustain thorn, 
ancient pinrtissioB of infimti- * It is worthy of notice ths* 
«5de had on the wholo a ten- deserted children in U e early 
dgnev to multiply rather than Church apjwir to have beet 
to diminish population, for, by supported mainly by private 
roipprinG the fear of a numerous charity and those foundling 

. n, b 
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frequent famines and the frightful distress caused by 
the invasion of the barbarians, and by the transition' 
from slavery to freedom, were met by the most bound¬ 
less, the most lavish benevolence. The Fathers were 
ceaselessly exhorting to charity, and in language so 
emphatic that it seemed sometimes almost to ignore 
the rights of property, and to verge upon absolute 
communism . 1 The gladiatorial games were cease¬ 
lessly denounced ; but the affection with which they 
were regarded by the people long resisted the efforts 
of philanthropists, till, in the midst of the spectacle, 
the monk Telemaehus rushed between the combat¬ 
ants, and his blood was the last that stained the 
arena. But. perhaps the noblest testimony to the 

hospitals, to which political mently denounced, were also un- 
eeonomists so strongly object, known in the early Church. T3ie 
were unknown. In the time first erected in France was early 
of Justinian, however, we lind in the thirteenth century; the 
notices of Brephotrophia, or famous institution of the Boa 
asylums for children; and Pasteur was founded by aDutch 
foundations, intended especially lady converted to Catholicism 
for foundlings, are said to have in 1698. A full history of these 
existed in the seventh and institutions is given in Parent- 
eighth centuries (Labourt, Be- Dnehatelet’s singularly inter- 
cherchcs sur les JSnfants trouves, esting work on Prostitution in 
Paris, 1848, pp. 32, 33). A the- City of Paris. The ad- 
foundling hospital was esta- mirablo societies for the succour 
Wished by Innocent III. at of indigent toothers, which 
Borne. The objections to these complete the measures for the 
institutions, on account of their protection of infancy, were 
encouragement of vice, as well chiefly the work of the French 
as the frightful mortality pre- freethinkers of the last century, 
vailing among them, are well Beaumarchais dedicated part of 
known. M'Culloeh states that the profits of the Mariage dr 
between 1792 and 1797 the Figaro to that of Lyons (Du- 
adrnissions into foundling hos- celHer, Hist, des Gasses la- 
] foals in Dublin were 12,786, and borieuses en France, p. 296). 
the deaths 12,561 (Pol. Econ . 1 See some very striking in¬ 

part i. ch. viii.). Magdalen asv- stances of this in Champagny’s 
Jums, which M. Ch. Comte and Chariti chretienne. 
other economists have vehe- 
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extent and the catholicity of Christian charity was 
^rnished by an adversary. - Julian exerted all fyis 
energies to produce a charitable movement among 
the Pagans; ‘for it is a scandal,’ he said, ‘that the 
Galileans should support the destitute, not only of 
their religion, but of ours.’ 

In. reading the history of that noble efflorescence of 
charity which marked the first ages of Christianity, 
it is impossible to avoid reflecting upon the strange 
destiny that has consigned almost all its authors to 
obscurity, while the names of those who took any 
conspicuous part in sectarian history have become 
household words among mankind. We hear much 
of martyrs, who sealed tlieir testimony with blood ; of 
courageous missionaries, who planted the standard of 
, the Cross among savage nations and in pestilential 
climes ; hut we hear little of that heroism of charity, 
which, with no precedent to guide it, and with every 
early habit to oppose it, confronted the most loathsome 
forms of suffering, and, for the first time in the his¬ 
tory of humanity, made pain and hideous disease the 
objects of a reverential affection. In the intellectual 
Condition of bygone centuries, it was impossible that 
these things should be appreciated as they deserved. 
Charity was practised, indeed, nobly and constantly, 
but it did not strike the imagination, it did not elicit 
the homage of mankind. It was regarded by the 
masses as mi entirely subordinate department of 
virtue; and the noblest efforts of philanthropy ex¬ 
cited far less admiration titan the macerations of an 
anchorite or the proselytising zeal of a sectarian, 
Fabiok, that Roman lady who seems to have done 
-'more than any other single individual in the erection 
of the first hospitals; St. Landry, the great apostle of 
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charity i u France; even Telemachns himself, are all 
obscure names in history. The men who organised 
that vast network of hospitals that overspread 
Europe after the Crusades have passed altogether 
from recollection. It was not till the seventeenth 
century, when modern habits of thought were widely 
diffused, that St. Vincent de Paul arose and furnished 
an example of a saint who is profoundly and univer¬ 
sally revered, and who owes that reverence to the 
splendour of his charity. But although it is time that 
during many centuries the philanthropist was placed 
upon a far lower level than at present, it is not the 
less true that charity was one of the earliest, as it 
was one of the noblest, creations of Christianity; and 
that, independently of the incalculable mass of suf¬ 
fering it has assuaged, the influence it has exercised 
in softening and purifying the character, in restrain¬ 
ing the passions, and enlarging the sympathies of 
mankind, has made it one of the most important 
elements of our civilisation. The precepts and ex¬ 
amples of the Gospel struck a chord of pathos which 
the noblest philosophies of antiquity had never 
reached. For the first time the anreole of sanctity 
encircled the brow of sorrow and invested it with a 
mysterious chann. It is related of an old Catholic 
saint that, at the evening of a laborious and well- 
spent life, Christ appeared to him as a man of 
sorrows, and, commending his past exertions, asked 
him what reward he would desire. Fame, and wealth, 
and earthly pleasures had no attraction to one who 
had long been weaned from the things of sense; yet 
the prospect of other and spiritual blessings for a 
moment filled the saint with joy; but when he looked 
upon that sacred brow, still shadowed as with the 
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anguish, of Getbsemane, every selfish wish -was for¬ 
gotten, and, with a voice of ineffable love, he an¬ 
swered, ‘ Lord, that I might suffer most! ’ 1 

The third principle that Christianity employed to 
correct the evils of a decayed society was the prin¬ 
ciple of self-sacrifice. We have already seen some of 
the evils that resulted from the monastic system; but, 
considered in its proper place, it is not difficult to 
perceive its use. For the manner in which society 
attains that moderate and tempered excellence which 
is most congenial to its welfare is by imperfectly 
aspiring towards an heroic ideal. In an age, there¬ 
fore, when the government of force had produced 
universal anarchy, theologians taught the doctrine 
of passive obedience. In an age when unbridled 
luxury had produced an unbridled corruption, they 
elevated voluntary poverty as a virtue. In an age 
when the facility of divorce had almost legalised 
polygamy, they proclaimed, with St. Jerome, that 
‘ marriage peoples earth, hut virginity heaven.’ 

The earlier portion of the middle ages presents tlio 
almost unique spectacle of a society that was in all its 
parts moulded and coloured by theological ideas, and 
it was natural that when the progress of knowledge 
destroyed the ascendency of those ideas a universal 
modification should ensue. But besides this, it is 
not, I think, difficult to perceive that the industrial 
condition of Europe at this time contained elements 
of dissolution. The true incitements to industry 
must ever be found in its own rewards. Tbe desire 

1 This is, I believe, related of Monafc, Tbe Virgin appeared 
St. John of the Cross. There to him and offered him a crown 
is a somewhat similar legend of roses, which he refused, and 
of a Spanish saint of the thir- Christ then gare him His own 
teenth century named Ramon crown of thorns. 
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of wealth, the multiplied wants and aims of an 
elaborated civilisation, the rivalry and the ambition 
of commerce, are the chief causes of its progress. 
Labour performed as a duty, associated with the 
worship of voluntary poverty, and with the condem¬ 
nation of luxury, was altogether abnormal. It was 
only by the emancipation and developement of some 
of the towns of Italy and Belgium that the industrial 
spirit became entirely secular, and, assuming a new 
prominence and energy, introduced an order of ten¬ 
dencies into Europe which gradually encroached 
upon the domain of theology, and contributed largely 
tpwards the Reformation, and towards the rationalism 
that followed it. But before examining the nature 
of those tendencies it may he necessary to say a few 
words concerning the circumstances that gave them 
birth. 

Although the old Roman slavery received its 
death-blow under the influences I have noticed, some 
lingering remains of it continued till the twelfth or 
thirteenth century ;* and the serfdom that followed 
not only continued much later, but even for a long 
time absorbed great numbers of the free peasants. 


1 In 1102 a Council of West¬ 
minster found it necessary to 
prohibit the sale of slaves in 
England (Eden, Hist, of La¬ 
bouring Classes, vol. i. p. 10); 
and still later the English were 
accustomed to sell slaves to the 
Irish, and Giraldus Cambrensis 
tells us that the emancipation 
of their slaves as an act of 
devotion was enjoined by the 
Irish bishops on the occasion 
of Strongbow’s invasion. Bodin 
has noticed some passages from 


tbe bulls of the Popes relative 
to slaves in Italy as late as the 
thirteenth century (li&publique, 
p. 43). Religion, which so 
powerfully contributed to the 
emancipation, in some cases 
had an opposite influence, for 
Christians enslaved without 
scruple Jews and Mahometans, 
who naturally retaliated. The 
number of Christian slaves 
bought up by the Jews had 
been one of the complaints of 
Agobard in the ninth century. 
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The rapacity of the nobles, and the famines that 
were so frequent during the middle ages, induced the 
poor to exchange their liberty for protection and for 
bread; and the custom of punishing all crimes by 
fines, with the alternative of servitude in case of non¬ 
payment, still further increased the evil. At the 
same time the mildness of the ecclesiastical rule, and 
also the desire to obtain the advantage of the prayers 
of the monks, induced many to attach themselves as 
serfs to the monasteries . 1 Although it would be un¬ 
fair to accuse the Church of abandoning the cause of 
emancipation, it is probable tbat tbis last fact in some 
degree lessened her zeal . 4 The bulk of the population 
of Europe were emancipated between the twelfth 
and fifteenth centuries; hut the remains of serfdom 
have even now scarcely disappeared . 3 In the towns, 
however, personal and political liberty was attained 
much earlier. Something of the old Roman munici¬ 
pal government had lingered faintly in the south of 
France during the whole of the middle ages; but the 
complete emancipation was chiefly due to the neces¬ 
sities of sovereigns, who, in their conflicts with the 


. . 1 See on all these causes 
Hallam’s Middle Ages, vol. i. 

pp. 217-218. 

2 ‘Theclergy,and especially 
several Popes, enforced manu¬ 
mission as a duty upon laymen, 
and inveighed against the scan¬ 
dal of keeping Christians in 
bondage; but they were not, 
it is said, as ready in perform¬ 
ing their own parts. The vil¬ 
leins uport the Church lands 
were among the last who were 
emancipated. — Hal lam, Middle 
Ages, vol.ip. 221. 

6 The decline of serfdom has 


been treated by Ha]lam, Hist, 
of Middle Ages, vol. i, pp. 222, 
223. As late as 1775, colliers 
in Scotland were bound to per¬ 
petual service in the works to 
which they belonged. Upon 
the sale of those works the pur¬ 
chasers had a right to their 
services, nor could they be else¬ 
where received into service ex¬ 
cept by permission of the owner 
of the’ eollierieB. See a note 
by M'Culloeb, in his edition of 
tfie Wealth of Nations, vol, ii. 

p. 186. 
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nobles or with other nations, gladly purchased by pri¬ 
vileges the assistance of the towns. It is probable that 
the fact of many of the English kings being usurpers 
contributed in this way to the emancipation of the 
English citizens and the struggle between the king 
and nobles in France, and between the Popes and the 
empei‘ors in Italy, had a similar effect. Whenever a 
town was emancipated an impulse was given to in¬ 
dustry. The Crusades at last gave the municipal 
and industrial element an extraordinary prominence. 
The great sums for which kings and nobles became 
indebted to the middle classes, the rapid extension of 
navigation, the inventions that were imported into 
Europe from the East, and, above all, the happy for¬ 
tune that made the Italian towns the centre of the 
stream of wealth, had all, in different ways, increased 
the influence of the towns. In the course of the 
twelfth century, nearly all which carried on commer¬ 
cial intercourse with Italy had obtained municipal 
government, and some of those of Belgium, and 
along the shores of the Baltic, almost equalled the 
Italian ones in commercial activity . 2 At the same 
time the creation of guilds and corporations of 


1 ‘It wants not probability, 
though it manifestly appears 
not, that William Rufus, Henry 
I., and King Stephen, being all 
usurpers, granted large immu¬ 
nities to burghs to secure them 
to their party, and by the time 
that Glanvil wrote, which was 
in the reign of Henry IL, burghs 
had so great privileges as that, 
if a bondsman or servant re¬ 
mained in a burgh as a burgess 
or member of it a year and a 
day, he was by that very resi¬ 


dence made free ; and so it was 
in Scotland: lie was always 
free, and enjoyed the liberty of 
the burgh if he were able to buy 
a burgage, and his lord claimed 
Lira not within a year and a 
day.’—Brady, Historical Trea¬ 
tise on Cities (1690), p. 18.. 

2 Thierry, Hist.du TiersStat, 
pp. 24, 26. It is scarcely ne¬ 
cessary to refer to the admirable 
sketch of the history of towns 
in the Wealth of Hattons. 
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different trades consolidated the advantages that had 
heen gained. For although it is undoubtedly true 
that in a normal condition of society the system of 
protection and monopoly, of which the corporations 
were the very ideal, is extremely unfavourable to 
production, in the anarchy of the middle ages it was 
of great use in giving the trading classes a union 
which protected them from plunder, and enabled them 
to incline legislation in their favour. Commerce, 
under their influence, became a great power. A new 
and secular civilisation was called into being, which 
gradually encroached upon the ascendency of theo¬ 
logical ideas, and introduced a new phase in the 
developement of Europe. 

It may be observed, however, that the opposition 
that at last arose between the theological and the 
commercial spirit is not exactly what we might at 
first sight have expected; for in the earlier stages of 
society they hare striking points of affinity. Mis¬ 
sionary enterprises and commercial enterprises are the 
two main agents for the diffusion of civilisation ; they 
commonly advance together, and each has very fre¬ 
quently proved the pioneer of the other. Beside* 
this, the Crusades, which were the cluef expression 
of the religious sentiments of the middle ages, owed 
their partial success in a great measure to the com¬ 
mercial communities. It was the merchants of 
Amalfi who, by their traffic, first opened the path 
for Christians to Jerusalem, and, in conjunction with 
the other Italian republics, supplied the chief wants of 
the Crusaders. The spirit that made tho Venetian 
merchants of the thirteenth century stamp the image 
of Christ txpun their coins, and the merchants of 
Florence impose a tax upon their rich woollen man a- 
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factures, in order, with tlie produce, to erect that 
noble cathedral which is even now among the wonders 
of the world, seemed to an gar well for their alliance 
with the Church. Yet the event shows that these 
expectations were unfounded, and whenever the type 
of civilisation was formed mainly by Commercial en¬ 
terprise, there arose a conflict with the theologians. 

The first point in which the commerciahcivilisation 
came into collision with the Church was the lawfulness 
of lending money at interest, or, as it was then called, 
of practising usury. 

In the present day, when political economy has been 
raised to a science, nothing can appear more simple 
than the position that interest occupies in pecuniary 
arrangements. "We know that, in a society in which 
great works of industry or public utility are carried 
on, immense sums will necessarily be borrowed at 
interest, and that such transactions are usually advan¬ 
tageous both to the lender and the borrower. The 
first lends his money for the purpose of increasing his 
wealth by the interest he receives ; the second obtains 
the advantage of disposing of a sum which is sufficient 
to set in motion a lucrative business, and this advan¬ 
tage more than compensates him for the interest he 
pays. We know, too, that this interest is not capri¬ 
cious in its amount, but is governed by fixed laws. 
It usually consists of two distinct elements—the inte¬ 
rest which is the price of money, and what has been • 
termed 1 the ‘interest of assurance/ The price of 
money, like the price of most other commodities, is 

1 By J.-B, Say, in hia Traill factive, because it does not com- 
d’Economic politique, where the prise the opprobrium cast upon 
subject of usury is admirably the lender, which is one great 
discussed. The term, ‘ interest cause of the extraordinary rise 
of assurance,’ however, is de- of interest. 
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determined by the law of supply and demand . 1 It 
depends upon tbe proportion between tbe amount of 
money that is to be lent and tbe demands of tbe bor¬ 
rowers, which proportion is itself influenced by many 
considerations, but is chiefly regulated in a normal 
state of society by the amount of wealth and the 
amount of enterprise. The second kind of interest 
arises in those cases in which there is some danger 
that the creditor may lose what he has lent, or in 
which some penalty, inflicted by law or by pnblic 
opinion, attaches to tbe loan. For it is manifest 
that men will not divert their capital from secure to 
insecure enterprises unless there is a possibility that 
they may obtain a larger gain in the latter than in the 
former, and it is equally manifest that no one will 
voluntarily take a course that exposes him to legal 
penalties or to public reproach unless ho has some 
pressing motive for doing so. 

If, then, when the law of supply and demand Las 
regulated the rate of interest, the government of the 
country interposes, and either prohibits all interest 
or endeavours to fix it at a lower rate; if public 
opinion stigmatises tbe lender at interest as infamous, 


1 As this is not a treatise of 
Political Economy, the reader 
•will, I trust, pardon my adopt¬ 
ing this old and simple formu¬ 
lary, without entering at length 
into tlie controversy created by 
the new formulary of Ricardo— 
that price is regulated by the 
cost of production. In the vast 
' majority of cases these two for- 
* mnlaries lead to exactly the 
same result, and the principal 
advantage of that of Ricardo 
seems to be, first, that in some 
cases it gives greater precision 


than the other, andsecondly, that 
it supplements the other, meet¬ 
ing a few cases to which tbe old 
formulary will not apply. In 
determining the value ff the 
precious metals as measured by 
other things—that is to ■my. as 
reflected in prices—the rule of 
Ricardo stems most satisfac¬ 
tory; in determining the normal 
rate of interest, the old rule is, 
I think, perfectly adequate. 
There are some grid remarks 
oa this in Chevalier, i&e* 
polit. sec. v. o. 1. 
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and if religion brands his act as a crime, it is easy 
from the foregoing principles to perceive what must 
be the consequence. As long as there are persons 
who urgently desire to borrow, and persons who 
possess capital, it is quite certain that the relation of 
debtor and creditor will continue; but the former will 
And that the terms have greatly altered to his disad¬ 
vantage. For the capitalist will certainly not lend 
without exacting interest, and such interest as is at 
least equivalent to the profits he would derive if he 
employed Ins money in other ways. If the law forbids 
tbis, be must either not; lend, or lend in a manner that 
exposes him to legal penalties. A great number, 
overcome by their scruples or their fears, will adopt 
the former course, and consequently the amount of 
money in the community which is to be lent, and 
which is one of the great regulators of the price of 
money, will be diminished ; while those who venture 
to incur the risk of infringing human and, as they 
believe, Divine laws, and of incurring the infamy 
attached by public opinion to the act, must be bribed 
by additional interest. At the same time the furtive 
character given to the transaction is eminently favour¬ 
able to imposition. The more therefore law, public 
opinion, and religion endeavour to lower the current 
rate of interest, the more that rate will be raised. 

But these principles, simple as they may now. 
appear, were entirely unknown to the ancients, and 4 
from an extremely early period the exaction of interest 
was looked upon with disfavour. The origin of this 
prejudice is probably to he found in the utter ignorance 
of all uncivilised men about the laws that regulate 
the increase of wealth, and also in that early and 
universal sentiment which exalts prodigality above 
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parsimony. At all times and in all nations tliis pre¬ 
ference has been shown, and there is no literature in, 
which it has not been reflected. From the time of 
Thespis downwards, as Bentham reminds us, there is 
scarcely an instance in which a lender and a borrower 
have appeared upon the stage without the sympathies 
of the audience being claimed for the latter. The 
more ignorant the people the more strong will be 
this prejudice; and it is therefore not surprising 
that those who were the pre-eminent representatives 
of parsimony, who were constantly increasing then- 
wealth in a way that was so different from the ordinary 
forms of industry, and who often appeared in the 
odious light of oppressor's of the poor, should have 
been from the earliest times regarded with dislike. 
Aristotle and many other of the Greek philosophers 
cordially adopted the popular view; but at the same 
time money-lending among the Greeks was a common 
though a despised profession, and was little or not at 
all molested by authority. Among the Gauls it was 
placed under the special patronage of Mercury. In 
Borne also it was authorised by law. though the 
legislators constantly sought to regulate its terms, 
and though both the philosophers and the people at 
large branded the money-lenders as the main cause of 
the decline of the empire. The immense advantages 
that capital possesses in a slave-country, and the 
craving for luxury that was universal, combined with 
the insecurity produced by general maladministration 
and corruption, and by frequent tumults created with 
the express object of freeing the plebeians from their 
debts, had raised the ordinary rate of interest to an 
enormous extent; and this, which was in truth a 
symptom of the diseased condition of society, was 
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usually regarded as the eause. At tlie same time the 
pxtreme severity with which Roman legislation treated 
insolvent debtors exasperated the people to the high¬ 
est point against the exacting creditor, while, for the 
reasons I have already stated, the popular hatred of 
the usurers and the interference of legislators with 
their trade still further aggravated the evil. Besides 
this, it should be observed that when public opinion 
stigmatises money-lending as criminal,great industrial 
enterprises that rest upon it will he unknown. Those 
who borrow will therefore for the most part borrow 
on account of some urgent necessity, and the fact 
that interest is wealth made from the poverty of 
others will increase the prejudice against it. 

When the subject came under the notice of the 
Fathers and of the mediaeval writers, it was treated 
with unhesitating emphasis. All the pagan motions 
of the iniquity of money-lending were unanimously 
adopted, strengthened by the hostility to wealth which 
early Christianity constantly inculcated, and enforced 
with such a degree of authority and of persistence 
that they soon passed into nearly every legislative code. 
Turgot and some other writers of the eighteenth 
century have endeavoured to establish a distinction 
between more or less rigorous theologians on this 
subject. In fact, however, as anyone who glances 
over the authorities that have been collected by the/ 
old controversialists on the subject may convince 
himself, there was a perfect unanimity on the general 
principles connected with usury till the casuists of 
the seventeenth century, although there were many 
controversies about their special applications , 1 A 

1 All the old Catholic works Philosophy show this, but I 
on the Canon Law and on Moral may especially indicate Con- 
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radical misconception of the nature of interest ran 
through all the •writings of the Fathers, of the me¬ 
diaeval, theologians, and of the theologians of the time 
of the Reformation, and produced a code of com¬ 
mercial morality that appears with equal clearness 
in the Patristic invectives, in the decrees of the 
Councils, and in nearly every hook that has ever 
been written on the Canon Law. The difference 
between theologians was not in what they taught, hut 
in the degree of emphasis with which they taught it. 
There were no doubt times in which the doctrine of 
the Church fell into comparative desuetude: there 
were times when usury was very generally practised, 
and not very generally condemned. There are even 
a few examples of Councils which, without in any 
degree justifying usury, contented themselves with 
expressly censuring priests who had practised it . 1 


eina. Ad versus Usurcon (Romse, 
1746); Concina, Ihnra Con¬ 
tractus trim (Roma;, 1748); 
Leotardus, Be Thin-is (Lug- 
duni, 1649); LameS et Fro- 
mageau, Bictionncdrc d<s Cas 
dr, Conscience (a collection of 
the decisions of the doctor? of 
the Sorbonne), art. Usttre (Paris, 
1733); and Conferences ecole- 
siastiques de Paris svr Wsure 
(Paris. 1748). This last work 
was published under the direc¬ 
tion or, at all events, patronage 
of Cardinal de Noaiiles, and 
contains a very largo amount of 
information on the subject. Jt 
went through several editions: 
the first was published in 1697. 
See too Liegeob. Esmi sar 
fHhtotre ft la JJyishition de 
fVmre. 

* Thifl appears to hare been 


the case in England, where the 
laxity on the subject was con¬ 
siderable, in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries (see Ander¬ 
son, Hist, of Commerce , vol.». 
pp. 79-113). Only a month 
before the Council of Rice, Con¬ 
stantine had confirmed the old 
Roman law which legalised an 
interest of 12 per cent.; and it 
was probably the desire to 
avoid collision with the civil 
power that dictated the lan¬ 
guage of a curious decree of the 
Council, in which usury is con¬ 
demned only when practised 
by clergymen, but at the same 
time is condemned on grounds 
that are equally applicable to 
laymen: ‘Quoniam multi sub 
regula constitute avaritiam et 
turpi a lucra sectantur, oblitiquo 
divinae Scriptures dicentis. “ Qui 
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But at the same time there is a long unbroken chain 
yf unequivocal condemnations, extending from the 
period of the Fathers to the pexiod of the Refor¬ 
mation. 

The doctrine of the Church has been involved in 
some little obscurity on account of the total change 
that has taken place during the last three centuries 
in the meaning of the word usury, and also on account 
of the many subtleties with which the casuists sur¬ 
rounded it; bnt if the reader will pardon a somewhat 
pedantic array of definitions, it will be easy in a few 
words to disentangle it from all ambiguity. 

Usury, then, according to the unanimous teaching 
of the old theologians, consisted of any interest that 
was exacted by the lender from the borrower solely 
as the price of the loan . 1 Its nature was, therefore, 

peeuniam suam non declit ad Ultra sortem lucrum aliquod 
usuram,’’ mutuum dantes cen- ipsius ratione mutui exactum. 
tesimas exigunt; juste censuit —This last is the definition of 
sancta et magna synodus ut si Benedict XIV. Melanchthon 
quis inventus fuerit post lianc defined usury nearly in the 
definitionem usuras accipiens same way: ‘ TJsura est lucrum 
. . . dejiciatur a clero et supra sortem exactum tantum 

alienus existat a regula.’ (See propter officium mutuationis.’ 
Troplong, Mtmoirc sur le PrU To this I may add the descrip- 
d Vint bit, read before the In- tion given by St. Augustine of 
stitute in 1844.) But the the sin: ‘Si foanerareris ho- 
Council of Illiberis, in the be- mini, id est mutuam peeuniam 
ginning of the fourth century, dederis, a quo aliquid plus 
and the Third and Fourth quam dedisti expectas accipere. 
Councils of Carthage expressly non peeuniam solam sed aliquid 
condemned usury in laymen. plus qttam dedisti, sive illud 
1 The following were the tritieum sit, sive vinum, sive 
principal definitions of usury oleum, sive quodlibet aliud, si 
employed by the writers on plus quam dedisti expectas ac- 
Canon Law: — 1. Usnra est cipere fmnerator es et in hoc 
pretium usus pecunise mutuatse. improbandus non laudandus.' 
2. Lucrum immediate cxmntuo (Sermon iii. on Psalm xxxvi.). 
proveniens. 3. Usnra est cum —See Concina, Adverse Urn- 
quis plus exigat in pecuni& ant ram, pp. 32-33. 
in aliqu4 re quam dederit. 4. 
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entirely independent of the amount that was asked, 
and of the civil laws upon the subject. Those whp 
lent money at three per cent, were committing usury 
quite as really as those who lent it at forty per cent ., 1 
and those who lent money at interest in a country 
where there was no law upon the subject, as those 
who lent it in defiance of the most stringent prohibi¬ 
tions . 8 It is not, however, to be inferred from this 
that everything of the nature of interest was for¬ 
bidden. In the first place there was the case of 
permanent alienation of capital. A man might de¬ 
prive himself for ever of a certain sum, and receive 
instead an annual revenue; for in this case he was 
not receiving the price of a loan, as a loan implies the 
ultimate restitution of that which had been lent. 
There is some reason to believe tbat tbis modification 
was introduced at a late period, when the rise of in¬ 
dustrial enterprises had begun to show the ruinous 
character of the doctrine of usury; but at all events 
the distinction was generally adopted, and became 
the cornerstone of a large amount of legislation . 3 

* In 1677, when much casu- non est dum ultra sortem ali- 
istry had been already applied quid exigitur tanqnam ex bene- 
to the subject, some one sub- volentia etgrafcitudinedebitwm, 
mitted this point to the doctors sed solum si exigatur tanquaro 
of the Sorbonne. Their de- <>x justitia debitum.’— See Con¬ 
cision was: ‘Que Titius no fbences sur tUsure, tom. i. 
Beroit pas exempt d’usure en Tie p. 100. 

prenant que trois pour cent * ‘Tandis que le en At-s 
d’inter&fc. paree que tout profit peuples centre le pret a inbfret 
et tout gain tir4 du prf>t, si petit le faisait proserire^ l'itnpossi- 
ouhl puisse 6tre, fait Insure, bilitede l'abolir entieroment fit 
J/Ksechiel, an ch. xvib, m fait imagmer la subtility deTab'ena- 
point de distinotion du pins ou t.ion du capital: et e'est ce sj s* 
du moins.’—L&mef et Froma- tfemo qui, etant devenu presqus 
gean. Diet, des Cn* da Con' general parmi les theologians. a 
science (art. Umre). \ 4tA adoptA anssi par lea juris- 
9 Thus Innocent XI. con- consultes, A raison de 1’mflueiJCe 
damned the proposition, 1 Usura beaucoup trop grande qn’oni 
V0T-. n. S 
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In tlie next place there were certain cases in which a 
lender might claim interest from his debtor—not as 
the price of the loan, not as a rent exacted for the 
use of money—but on other grounds which were de¬ 
fined by theologians, and which were, or were at least 
believed to be, entirely distinct . 1 Such were the eases 
known among the schoolmen under the titles of 
‘ damnum emergens ’ and ‘ lucrum cessans.’ If a man 
was so situated that, by withdrawing a portion of his 
capital from the business in which he was engaged, he 
would suffer a palpable and unquestionable loss, and 
if for the purpose of assisting his neighbour he con¬ 
sented to withdraw a certain sum, he might stipulate 
a compensation for the loss he thus incurred. He 
was not lending money for the purpose of gaining 
money by the transaction, and the interest he exacted 
was solely a compensation for a loss he had actually 
sustained. In the same way, if a man was able to 
apply money to a purpose that would bring a certain 
gain, and if be consented to divert a certain sum from 
this channel in order to lend it to a friend, it was 
generally (but by no means always 2 ) believed that he 
might receive an exact equivalent for the sacrifice he 


eue sur notre jurisprudence et 
notre legislation les principes 
du droit canon.’ (Turgot, Mkn. 
mir les Frets d Argmt, § 29.) 
Some seem to have tried to 
justify usury on the condition 
of the lender obliging himself 
not to demand his money till a 
certain period, for we find Alex¬ 
ander VIL condemning the pro¬ 
position, * Quod sit licitum 
mutuanti aliquid ultra sortem 
eadgere, modo se obliget ad non 
repetendum sortem usque ad 


certum tempus.’ {Confirmees 
sur V Usure, tom. i. p. 100.) 

' These cases, of which I 
have only noticed the principal, 
and which were many of them 
very complicated, were dis¬ 
cussed with much detail by 
the doctors of the Sorbonne. 
See Lamet et Fromageau j see 
also the Memoire of Troplong. 

2 St. Thomas Aquinas was 
believed to be hostile to this 
indulgence. 
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Bad unquestionably made. The question, too, of in¬ 
surances was early raised, and created a cloud of the 
most subtle distinctions: so too did those great 
lending societies, which were founded in Italy by * 
Bemardin de Feltre, under the title of ‘ Monti di 
Pieta,’ for the purpose of counteracting the usury of 
the Jews. Their object was to lend money to the 
poor without interest, but very soon a small sum was 
exacted in return, in addition to what had been lent. 
This was very naturally stigmatised as usury, because, 
as we have seen, usury was entirely irrespective of 
the amount that was asked; but some theologians 
maintained, and Leo X. at last decided by a bull, that 
this exaction was not usurious, because it was simply 
a fee for the payment of the officials connected with 
the establishments, and not the price of the loan . 1 

These examples will serve to show the general cha¬ 
racter that controversies on usury assumed. Above 
all the complications and subtleties with which the 
subject' was surrounded, one plain intelligible prin¬ 
ciple remained—the loan of money was an illicit way 
of acquiring wealth. In other words, anyone who 
engaged in any speculation of which the increase of 
his capital by interest was the object, bad committed 
usury, and was therefore condemned by the Church. 

It is said that after the twelfth century the lawful¬ 
ness of usury was a popular tenet among the Greeks ; 2 

* Besides Lamet and Fro- p. 156. According to Cibrario 

mageau there is a discussion {Fconomia Politico del Medio 
about* Monti diPietA* in Esco- Em, vol. ii. p. 52). a heretic 
bar’s Moral Philosophy. named Bech, who was burnt in 

* Conferences sitr V Vsure, Piedmont in 1388, was accused 
tom. i. p. 23. Salelles, Be among other things of having 
Mdtmis Tribunal am hquisi- maintained that * incest and 
Horn's (Roma;, 1651), tom. ii. usury are not sins." 
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but before this time the teaching of theologians on 
the subject seems to hare been perfectly unanimous, 
and with this exception it continued to he so till tho 
Reformation. Usury was not only regarded as an 
ecclesiastical crime, but was also, as far as the Church 
could influence the legislators, a civil one, and it was 
especially singled out as one that should be investi¬ 
gated with torture . 1 

Such then was the doctrine of theologians. It 
remains to examine for a moment the arguments on 
which it was based. The first of these in the present 
day appears very startling. It was said that usury, 
however moderate, is one of those crimes, like murder 
or robbery, that are palpably contrary to the' law of 
nature. This was shown by the general consent 
of all nations against it, and also by a consideration 
of the nature of money; for ‘ all money is sterile by 
nature.’ 2 and therefore to expect profit from it is 


1 Chartario, Praxis Interro - 
gandarum Scrum (Bom®, 
1618), p. 20L 

4 This is an absurdity of 
Aristotle, and the number of 
centuries during which it was 
incessantly asserted without 
being (as far as we know) once 
questioned is a curious illus¬ 
tration of the longevity of 
a sophism when expressed in a 
terse form and sheltered by a 
great name. It is enough to 
make one ashamed of one’s 
species to think that Bentham 
was the first to bring into no¬ 
tice the simple consideration 
that if the borrower employs 
the borrowed money in buying 
bulls and cows, and if these 
produce calves to ten times the 
value of the interest, the money 
borrowed can scarcely be said 


to be sterile or the borrower a 
loser. The Greek word for in¬ 
terest (t6kos, from tIkto>, I 
beget) was probably connected 
with this delusion. Besides a 
host of theologians, the notion 
that usury was contrary to the 
law of nature was maintained 
by Domat, one of the greatest 
names in French jurisprudence. 
Leo X. condemned .nsuxy on 
the following grounds : ‘ Do- 
minus noster LueA attestante, 
aperte nos praecepto adstrinxit 
ne ex dato mutuo quidquam 
ultra sortem speraremus; eat 
enim propria usurarnm inter- 
pretatio quando videlicet ex 
usurfi rei quae non germ in at de 
nullo labore, nullo sumptu, 
nullo periculo, lucrum foenusque 
conquiri studetur.’ {Conferences 
mr T Usure, tom. i. p. 100.) 
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absurd. The essence of every equitable loan is, that 
precisely that -which was lent should be returned; And 
therefore, as Lactantiua maintained, and as the me* 
diaeval moralists unanimously repeated, to exact in¬ 
terest is a species of robbery. It is true that it 
might naturally occur to the minds even of mediaeval 
theologians that houses or horses were sometimes 
lent at a fixed rent, which was paid notwithstanding 
their restitution. But this difficulty was answered 
by a very subtle distinction, which if it was not 
originated was at least chiefly developed by St. 
Thomas Aquinas. The use of a horse may be distin¬ 
guished, at least by the intellect, from the horse itself. 
Men borrow a horse and afterwards restore it, but the 
usage of the horse has been a distinct advantage, for 
which they may lawfully pay; but in the case of 
money, which is consumed in. the usage, the thing 
itself has no value distinct from its usage. When 
therefore a man restores the exact sum he has bor¬ 
rowed, he has done all that can he required of him, 
because to make him pay for the usage of this money 
is to make him pay for a thing that does not exist, 
or, perhaps more correctly, to make Mm pay twice 
for the same thing, and is therefore, said St. Thomas, 
dishonest . 1 

This was one branch of the argument; the other 
was derived from authority. The political economy 
of the Fathers was received with implicit faith, and a 

5 The views of St. Thomas ihier, and. torn to pieces by 
(who was one of tfy* chief Turgot \ UfAi. mr Its JfWre 
authorities eu the subject) are (tArgrfti. § 26-27). The sign- 
in the Sunma, Tars u, Quie»t went as I have slated it is, I - 
7& At the end of the Anew, very obscure, hat 1 wn- 
ojgbteenfh century they were taw to think that is chiefly the 
drawn np with great e'lfthone- fault of 8t. Thomas, 

Uon hy a writer named IV 
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long series of passages of Scripture were cited which 
were universally regarded as condemnatory of usury . 1 

As it is quite certain that commercial and indus¬ 
trial enterprise cannot be carried on upon a large scale 
without borrowing, and as it is equally certain that 
these loans can only be effected by paying for them 
in the shape of interest, it is no exaggeration to say 
that the Church had cursed the material developement f 
of civilisation. As long as her doctrine of usury was 
believed and acted on, the arm of industry was para¬ 
lysed, the expansion of commerce was arrested, and 
all the countless blessings that have flowed from them 
were withheld . 3 As, however, it is impossible for a 


1 The chief passages cited 
were— Lev. xxv, 36, Lent, xxiii, 
19, Ps. xv. 6 , Ezek. xviii., and 
(from the New Testament) 
twice vi, 35. As Turgot no¬ 
tices, the popular interpreta¬ 
tion of this last passage was 
peculiarly inexcusable in Catho¬ 
lics, who always interpret the 
injunctions that surround it as 
' counsels of perfection,’ not 
obligatory on every man. Yet 
Bossuet was able to say, ' La 
tradition constants des conciles, 
a commencer par les plus 
anciens, cells des papes, des 
peres, des interprStes et de 
l’Eglise romaine, est d’inter- 
pr5teree verset, “Mutuum date 
nihil inde sporantes,” com me 
prohibitif du profit qu’on tire 
an pret; “ inde” e’e.st-4-dire de 
l’usure.’ (2 nde Pastorale, contre 
la Version de Richard Simon.) 

• Montesquieu, speaking of 
the scholastic writings on 
usury, says, with a little exag¬ 
geration, ‘Ainsi nous devous 
aux speculations des Scholas- 


tiques tous les malheurs qui 
ont accompagnA la destruction 
du commerce ’ (Esprit des Lois, 
liv. xxi. c. 20); and Turgot, 
‘L’observation rigoureuse de 
ces lois serait destructive de¬ 
tent commerce; aussi ne sont- 
elles pas observes xigoureuse- 
ment. Elies interdisent toute 
stipulation d’intAtot sans ali5na«s 
tion du capital. . . . Et c’est 
une chose notoire qu’il n’y a 
pas sur la terre une place de 
commerce oh la plus grande 
partie du commerce ne roule 
sur Targent, empruntd sans 
alienation du capital’ (Mbn. 
sur les Frets <£Argent, § xiv). 
M. Sismondi has justly ob¬ 
served (Nouveaux Prineipes 
dEconomie politique) that the 
prohibition of usury in Catho¬ 
lic countries has also done very 
much to promote a passion 'for 
luxury, and to discourage eco¬ 
nomy—the rich who were not 
engaged in business finding no 
easy way of employing their 
savings productively* 
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society that is even moderately civilised to continue 
without usury, we find, from a very early period?* a 
certain antagonism existing on this subject between 
the civil law and the Church. The denunciations of 
the Fathers were soon succeeded by a long series of 
Councils which unanimously condemned usurers, and 
the canonical law is crowded with enactments against 
: them; but at the same time kings found it constantly 
necessary to borrow for the equipment of their armies, 
and they very naturally shrank from suppressing a 
class to which they had recourse. Edward the Con¬ 
fessor indeed in England, St. Lewis in France , 1 and a 
few other sovereigns of remarkable piety, took this 
extreme step; hut generally usury, though not alto¬ 
gether recognised, was in some degree connived at. 
Besides, to lend was esteemed much more sinful than 
to borrow , 2 and in the earlier part of the middle ages 
the usurers were almost exclusively Jews, who had no 
scruples on the subject, and who had adopted this 
profession partly because of the great profits they 
%ould derive from it, and partly because it was almost 


1 Confirming in this respect 
st French law of the eighth and 
ninth century which provided 
that * TJeuram non aolum clerici, 
sed nee laid Christiani, exigere 
debent.’ Some think Justinian 
prohibited usury, hut there is 
a good deal of dispute about 
this. Richard I. of England 
‘ Christianum froneratorem fieri 
prohibui* aufc quaeunque con~ 
vqjstionie occasiono aliquid re- 
eipere ulna id quod mutuo 
concessit' (Bromton Ckroni- 
e*m). Some governors made it 
a law that the property of those 
Who had been usurers might be 


confiscated by the crovtn after 
their death (Cibrario, Econo¬ 
mic Politico del M>dio Evo. 
vol. iii. p. 319). This arrange¬ 
ment had a double advantage: 
the government might borrow 
money from the usurer while 
he was living, and rob his 
children when he was deal. 

1 According to the doctor* 
of the Sorbonno it was sinful 
to borrow at usury evvpi 
under extreme necessity, but 
the whole stress of the denun¬ 
ciations was directed agairs* 
the lenders. 
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fche only one open to them. It was not till the dose 
of the eleventh century that Christian money-lenders 
became numerous, and the rise of this class was the 
immediate consequence of the commercial develope- 
ment of the Italian republics. The Lombards soon 
became the rivals of the Jews; 1 the- merchants of 
Florence carried on usury to a still greater extent, 2 
and for the first time this was done openly, with the 
full sanction both of law and public opinion. From 
Italy usury passed to France and England ; 8 and the 
Third Council of the Later an, 4 which was convened 
by Alexander III., in 1179, complained that it had so 
increased that it was almost everywhere practised. 
The same Council endeavoured to arrest it by decree¬ 
ing that no notorious and impenitent usurer Bhould 
be admitted to the altar, should be absolved at the 
hour of death, or should receive Christian burial. 5 
All this, however, was in vain: the expansion of com* 
mercial enterprise became every year more marked, 
and the increase of usury was its necessary conse¬ 
quence. ** 

In this manner the rise of an industrial civilisation 
pi’oduced a distinct opposition between the practice of 
Christendom and the teaching of the Church. On the 
one hand to lend money at interest became a constant 
and recognised transaction, and the more the laws of 

1 Bedarride, Hist, des Juifs, Vienne, presided Over by Cle- 

pp. 186-189. meat V., pronounced it to b« 

2 Muratori, Antiq. Italic#, heretical to justify usury: 
dissert, xvi.—a good history of ‘ Sane si quis in istum errorem 
the rise of Christian usurers. incident, nt pertLnaeiter affir- 

* Ibid. mare praesumat exereere usuTae 

4 Ibid. This Council is rec- non esse peccatum, decernimug 
koned a general one by the eum velut hteretieum punien- 
Catholics. dum.’ ( Conferences sur P Urn™, 

6 Ibid. The Council of tom. L p. 98A 
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wealth were understood, the more evident it became 
that it was both necessary and innocent. On the? 
other hand there was no subject in the whole compass 
of Catholic theology on which the teaching of the 
Church was more unequivocal. 1 Usury had always 
been defined as any sum that was exacted as the 
price of a loan, and it had been condemned with 
unqualified severity by the Fathers, by a long series 
of Popes and Councils, by the most eminent of the 
mediaeval theologians, and by the unanimous voice of 
the Church. The result of this conflict evidently 
depended on the comparative prevalence of dogmatic 
and rationalistic modes of thought. As long as men 
derived their notions of duty from authority and 
tradition, they would adopt one conclusion; when 
they began to interrogate their own sense of right, 
they would soon arrive at another. 

The sequel of the history of usury is soon told. 
The Reformation, which was in a great measure 
effected by the trading classes, speedily dispelled the 
illusions on the subject, although the opinions of the 
Reformers were at first somewhat divided. Melanch- 
thon, Brentius, and (perhaps) Bucer adopted the old 
Catholic view; 2 but Calvin maintained that usury was 
only wrong when it was exacted in an oppressive 
manner from the poor, 3 and, with admirable good 

1 According to Concilia, p. 2. This view was also a- 
usajy has been condemned by dopted by Molmseus: ‘ Carolus 
twenty-eight Councils (six of Molinseus eontendit acerrime 
them regarded by die Church nsnram, nisi fraus adsit aut 
of Rome as general) and by debitor uimium opprimatur, 
seventeen popes (Adversm licitam esse. Doetores onmes 
Umram, pp. 112-113). a sescentis annis contrariutn 

1 See the passages in Con- docuerunt' (Lsotardne, JM 
dna, Urnra trim Contractus, Usuris, p. 15.) Calvin was 
pp. 250-251. one of the very first who «- 

* Concilia, stdverms Usuram, posed the folly of the old 
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sense, he refused to listen to those who exhorted bias 
•to check it by law. In England money-lending was 
first formally permitted under Henry VUI. 1 Some¬ 
what later Grotius discussed it in a liberal though 
rather hesitating tone, maintaining strongly that it 
was at least not contrary to the law of nature. 9 Two 
or three other Protestant writers, who are now almost 
forgotten, appear to have gone still further; but the 
author to whom the first unequivocal assertion of the 
modern doctrine of interest is due seems to be San- 
maise, 3 who, between 1638 and 1640, published three 
books in its defence. His view was speedily but 
almost silently adopted by most Protestants, and the 
change produced no difficulty or hostility to Chris¬ 
tianity. 

Among the Catholics, on the otlfer hand, the diffi¬ 
culty of discarding the past was very considerable. 
At the beginning of the sixteenth century the modem 
distinction between usury and interest had been in¬ 
troduced among laymen, to the great indignation of 
theologians, 4 in order to evade the censure of the 


notion about the sterility of 
money.—See a remarkable pas¬ 
sage in one of his letters quoted 
by M'Culloch, Pol. Econ., pt. 
iii. ch. viii. 

1 Anderson, Hist, of Com - 
meres, vol. i. p. 304. 

2 Be Jure Betti et Pack, lib. 
ii. cap. 12. 

3 Better known as Salmasius, 
the author of the Befensio Be- 
ffis to which Milton replied. 

* Le Fivre, who was tutor 
to Louis XIII., mentions that 
in his time the term interest 
had been substituted for usury, 
and he added: ‘ C’est 14 pro- 


prement ce qu’on peut appeler 
l’art de chicaner avec Lieu.’ 
Marot also, who wrote in the 
first half of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, made this change the ob¬ 
ject of a sarcasm:— 

‘ On ne prfite plus a Tusure, 
Mais tant qu’on veut a l’rat&St.' 

(See Confirmees sur TUsure, 
tom. i. p. 25.) 

According to Concina, the first, 
or nearly the first {fere pri¬ 
mus), Catholic theologian who 
cavilled at the old definitions 
of usury was Le Coreur, who 
wrote a- treatise in 1682, in 
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canonical law. The casuistry of the Jesuits was soon 
applied to the subject, and two or three circuitous-, 
ways of obtaining interest became popular, which 
gave rise to long and virulent controversies. 1 Early 
in the eighteenth century three professors of the 
University of Ingolstadt, named Pichler, Tanner, and 
Hannold, took a further step, and contended that 
some forms of undoubted usury might be safely 
practised if the civil law permitted them; 2 and in 
1743 a writer named Broedersen wrote a. book which 
seems to have embodied and combined nearly all the 
leading sentiments of the different schools of iaxer 
theologians. The subject had by this time excited so 
much agitation that Benedict XIV. deemed it neces¬ 
sary to interpose. He accordingly, as the head of 
the Catholic Church, issued an encyclical letter, in 
which he acknowledged that there were occasions 
when a lender, on special grounds, might claim, a 
sum additional to what he had lent, but refused to 
pronounce in detail on tbe merits of the controver¬ 
sies that had been raised concerning particular kinds 
of loans, and contented himself with laying down 


which he maintained that 
moderate interest might he 
exacted on commercial loans, 
hut not on those which had 
their origin in tbe necessities 
of poverty (Adverts Vsuram, 
p. 3). The Catholic writers at 
this period nearly always spoke 
of tbe modern detritus as a 
Protestant her sy—the heresy 
of Calvin, Mrin.mvis, and SaT- 
roashss, 

1 Qua of these was elabo¬ 
rately discussed by Condna 
is a treatise called be Vsvra 
trim Gentrasti&i T 'tarn, 1748). 


Others, which arose especially 
in the commercial communities 
of Belgium, are noticed in 
Lamet and Eromsg-'an, and 
also by Tropkwg. 

1 Pichler v. as a Jesuit, and 
Ids views on mmy —a perfect 
cloud of aubll>*ti«*s- -are con¬ 
tained in Is if- Jus Cunenifun 
(Yenetiis, 1780), lib. iii. tit. 18. 
Tanner was. also a Jesuit. Of 
Hnnnold 1 know nothing ex¬ 
cept from the brief notice of 
hi 1 ' opinions in Concina, IA> 
Umra trini C<mirat!tlt, pts 
152-165. 
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authoritatively the doctrine of the Church. That doc¬ 
trine was that usury is always a sin ; that it consists 
of any sum that is exacted beyond what had been 
lent, solely on account of the loan; 1 and that the 
fact of this interest being moderate, or being exacted 
only from a rich man, or in order to further a com¬ 
mercial undertaking, in no degree alters its character. 2 
This appears to have been the last official utterance 
of a Pope upon the subject, and although isolated 
theologians for some time attempted to stem the tide, 
their voices soon died away before the advancing 
spirit of Rationalism. Year by year what the old 
theologians had termed usury became more general. 
The creation of national debts made it the very pillar 
of the political system. Every great enterprise that 
was undertaken received its impulse from it, and the 
immense majority of the wealthy were concerned in 
it. Yet though it had long been branded as a mortal 
sin, and though mortal sin implied eternal separation 
from the Deity and the endurance of eternal and ex¬ 
cruciating sufferings, the infallible voice continued 
silent. Tbe decrees of the Councils remained indeed 
unchanged; the passages from Scripture and from 

1 ‘ Peccati genus illud quod cessiri subsidium potent, vel 

usura vocatur, quodque in con- ex eo quod id lucrum non ex- 
tractu mutui propriam suam cedeng et minium sed modera- 
sedem et locum habet, in eo turn, non magnum sed exiguuiu 
est repositum quod quis ex sit; vel ex eo quod is a quo id 
ipsomet mutuo, quod suapte lucrum solius causA mutui de- 
natura tantundem duntaXat poscitur non pauper sed dives 
reddi postulat quantum recep- existat; nec datum sibi mutuo 
turn est, plus sibi reddi velit sumruam relicturus otiosam.sed 
quam est receptum.’— Epist.ola ad fortunes suas ampliflcandas 
Bened. XIV., in Concina. Ad- vel novis eoemendis praediis vel 
versus Usuram, p. 14. quseetuosis agitandis negotiis, 

2 ‘ Neque vero ad istam la- utilissime sit impensunis.’- 
bem purgandam ullum ar- Ibid. 
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the Fathers that had so loug been triumphantly ad¬ 
duced continued precisely the same; but the old_ 
superstition faded steadily and almost silently away, 
till every vestige of it had disappeared. Laws, indeed, 
against usury still continued upon the statute-book, 
but they were intended not to prohibit interest, but 
■ only to regulate its rate; and as the principles of po¬ 
litical economy were elucidated, this too began to pass 
away. At the close of the seventeenth century, Locke 
protested strongly against, the attempt to reduce 
interest by law; 1 but the full investigation of the 
subject was reserved for the following century. It 
was remarked that Catherine of Russia having endea¬ 
voured to lower the general rate of interest from six 
to five per cent., her enactment had the effect of 
raising it to seven ; and that Lewis XV., in the same 
manner, raised it from five to six when intending to 
reduce it to four. 2 In England both Adam Smith 
and Hume threw a flood of light upon the subject, 
though neither of them fully perceived the evil of the 
laws, which the first, indeed, expressly applauded. 3 

1 See his Considerations on period Harrington saw the ue- 
the Lowering of Interest, pub- eessifcy of usury, hut involved 
iiahed ia 1691—a tract which himself in great obcurity, dad 
is, unfortunately, deeply tinged almost absurdity, when dis- 
with the errors of the mercan- cussing it: see his Prerogative 
tile theory, but is Ml of shrewd of Popular Government, e. 3. 
guesses on the laws of money. * Storch, fJcono?nie politique, 
Locke perceived that interest tom. iii. p. 187. 
depended upon supply and de- 9 Adam Smith wished the 
maud, and that all attempts to legal interest to be fixed a very 
reduce it below the natural little above the current rate of 
level were pernicious or abor- interest, as a check upon pro¬ 
fit*. He thought, however, digality and rash speculation, 
that the maximum should be This is still done in many 
fixed by law to prevent iuiposi* countries, but Rcntbaui Las 
turn, but that that maximum urgod (Letter xiii., On Usury 
should be fixed above the na- that such a law is extremely 
total rate. At a still earlier detrimental to industrial pro- 
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In France, nine years before tbe ‘Wealth of Nations,’ 
Turgot bad disclosed most of those evils; and he 
appears to have clearly seen that interest is not ca¬ 
pricious, but bears a fixed relation to the general 
condition of society. 1 At last Bentham, in bis famous 
‘Letters on Usury,’ gave what will probably prove 
a deathblow to a legislative folly that has been in 
existence for«3,000 years. It has been observed by 
a Russian political economist that the Starovertsis, 
and some other dissenters from the Russian Church, 
still maintain that it is sinful to lend money at inte¬ 
rest 8 —perhaps the last representatives of what was 
for many centuries the unanimous teaching of the 
Christian Church. 

The importance of this episode depends not so 
much on the question that was immediately at issue— 
though that question, as we have seen, was far from 
being insignificant—as upon its influence in break- 


gress, as each new enterprise is 
almost necessarily more hazar¬ 
dous than old-established ones, 
and therefore capitalists will 
only direct their capital to the 
former if the interest to be ob¬ 
tained from them is considera¬ 
bly higher than could be ob¬ 
tained from the latter. The 
belief that, while the ordinary 
commercial value of money 
should be unchecked by law, 
some restraint should be 
put upon the inordinate in¬ 
terest extorted by dishonest 
speculators from young and 
ignorant spendthrifts, has I 
think of late years been 
steadily gaining ground ia 
England. 

1 Resides the Mlmoire, Tur¬ 


got noticed the subject in a 
very striking manner in his 
Reflexions svr la Formation des 
Richesses. Like nearly every 
one in his time, he fell into the 
error of believing that the 
abundance of the precious me¬ 
tals told upon the rate of in¬ 
terest ; but this did not affect 
his main argument, and on the 
whole there is not much in 
Bentham that was not antici¬ 
pated by Turgot. In Italy 
Genovesi, who was a contem¬ 
porary of Turgot, advocated 
the abolition of usury laws. 
(Pecehio, Storia della Ecommia 
Publica in Italia, p. 114.) 

2 Storch, 6oonomie politique, 
tom. iii. p. 175 
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lug tlie authority of the Church. A second way in 
which the rise of the industrial classes that followed 
the Crusades tended towards the same object was by 
uniting nations of different religions in commercial 
relations. Before this time the intervention of the 
Pope had. been the most effectual agent in regulating 
national differences, and General Councils formed the 
highest, and indeed almost the solitary, expression 
of a European federation. The benign influence of 
Catholicism was continually exercised in correcting 
the egotism of a restricted patriotism ; and although 
this benefit was purchased by the creation of an in¬ 
tense animosity towards those who were without, 
and also by an excessive predominance of ecclesias¬ 
tical influence, it would be unfair to forget its in¬ 
estimable value. After tbe Crusades, however, a new 
bond of cohesion was called into existence, and nations 
were grouped upon a new principle. The appoint¬ 
ment of consuls in the Syrian towns, to superintend 
the commercial interests of the Western nations, gave 
the first great impulse to international diplomacy 1 
- an influence which for many centuries occupied 


5 I use this expression be¬ 
cause that obscure subject 
which Papebrochius and Ma- 
billon have investigated, and 
which they have called Diplo¬ 
macy, is much more what we 
should now tern the History 
of Charters. The rise and in¬ 
fluence of consulships has been 
traced in English by Warden, 
in French by Bond, and in 
Latin by Stock. The subject 
has been also well noticed by 
Van Bruyssel, UUt. du Votft,- 
merce tom. i. p. 140, 

sad the influence of diplomacy 


as superseding General O&'Jb- 
cile, byLittri, involution, Con¬ 
servation et Foiitivisme, one of 
the ablest books the Positive 
School has ever produced. The 
distinction between the old and 
new sense of diplomacy is ex¬ 
pressed respectively in the 
words * la diplomatique' and 
‘ la diplomatic,* the last of 
which is less than a -i-ntury 
old. (See Be Plaisan. Huh. 
if la JlMo naticfranfen *s, la* 
ir>*d.) f may add that one of 
tile firet systems of naviga¬ 
tion law depended upon an 
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an extremely important place in civilisation, but baa 
of late years been in some degree waning before the 
'doctrine of the rights of nationalities and before the in¬ 
creasing publicity of politics. The social and intellec¬ 
tual consequences of commercial intercourse were still 
greater. For while an intense sectarian spirit is com¬ 
patible with the most transcendent abilities and with 
the most profound learning, provided those abilities 
and that learning are directed in a single channel, it 
can very rarely survive close contact with members 
of different creeds. When men have once realised 
the truth that no single sect possesses a monopoly 
either of goodness or of abilities—when they have 
watched the supporters of the most various opinions 
dogmatising with the same conviction, defending 
their belief with the same energy, and irradiating it 
with the same virtue—when they have learnt in some 
degree to assume the standing-point of different sects, 
to perceive the aspect from which what they had 
once deemed incongruous and absurd seems harmo¬ 
nious and coherent, and to observe how all the 
features of the intellectual landscape take their colour 
from the prejudice of education, and shift and vary 
according to the point of view from which they are 
regarded—when, above all, they have begun to re¬ 
vere and love for their moral qualities those from 
whom they are separated by their creed, their sense 
both of the certainty and the importance of their dis¬ 
tinctive tenets will usually be impaired, and their in¬ 
tolerance towards others proportionately diminished. 
The spectacle of the contradictions around them, of 

institution called the ‘ Consul- chants authorised to determine 
ship of the Sea,’ which consisted disputes, 
of a tribunal of leading mer- 
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the manifest attraction which different classes of 
opinions possess to different minds, will make theqj 
suspect that their own opinions may possibly be false, 
and even that no one system of belief can be adapted ^ 
to the requirements of all men ; while, at the same 
time, their growing sense of the moral excellence 
that may be associated with the most superstitious 
creed will withdraw their minds from dogmatic con¬ 
siderations. For human nature is so constituted, thai, 
although men may persuade themselves intellectually 
that error is a damnable crime, the voice of conscience 
protests so strongly against this doctrine, that it can 
only be silenced by the persuasion that the personal 
character of the heretic is as repulsive as his creed 
Calumny is the homage which dogmatism has ever 
paid to conscience. Even in the periods when the 
guilt of heresy was universally believed, the spirit of 
intolerance was only sustained by the diffusion of 
countless libels against the misbeliever, and by the 
systematic concealment of his virtues. How sedu¬ 
lously theologians at that time laboured in this task, 
how unscrupulously they maligned and blackened 
every leading opponent of their views, how ong^y 
they fanned the flame of sectarian animosity, how 
uniformly they prohibited those whom they could in¬ 
fluence from studying the writings or frequenting 
the society of men of different opinions from their 
own, is well known to all who are acquainted with 
ecclesiastical history. The first great blow to this 
policy was given by the rise of the commercial classes 
that followed the Crusades, Orthodox Catholics came 
into close and amicable connection both with Creeks 
and with Mahometans, while their new pursuit 
made them, for the first time, look with favour upon 
vol. n. t 
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the Jews. It was these last who in the middle ages 
were the special objects of persecution, and it was 
also towards them that the tolerant character of 
commerce was first manifested. 

The persecution of the Jewish race dates from the 
very earliest period in which Christianity obtained 
the direction of tbe civil power; 1 and, although it 
varied greatly in its character and its intensity, it can 
scarcely be said to have definitively ceased till the 
French Revolution. Alexander II. indeed, and three 
or four other Popes, 2 made noble efforts to arrest it, 
and more than once interposed with great courage, as 
well as great humanity, to censure the massacres; 
but the priests were usually unwearied in inciting the 
passions of the people, and hatred of the Jew was for 
many centuries a faithful index of the piety of the 
Christians. Massacred by thousands during the en¬ 
thusiasm of the Crusades and of the War of the 
Shepherds, the Jews found every ecclesiastical re¬ 
vival, and the accession of every sovereign of more 
than usual devotion, occasions for fresh legislative 
restrictions. Theodosius, St. Lewis, and Isabella the 
Catholic—who were probably tbe three most devout 

1 As their latest historian the Spanish Visigoths more 
says, ‘ Le christianisma ne prit than either, 
one veritable consistanco qne 2 On the liberality of several 
sous le rfegne de Constantin ; Popes to the Jews, see Bedar- 
et c’esf a, dater de cette 6poqne ride, p. 260, on Alexander II., 
que commence, a proprement pp. 114-123. St. Bernard also 
parler, pour les Juifs lere des laboured to assuage tbe perse* 
persecutions religieuses.’ (Be- cution. Alexander VI. was 
iarride, Hist, des Juifs , p. 16.) especially generous to the Jews, 
In this, however, as iu other and made great efforts to all»- 
persecutions, the Arians were viate their Bufferings—a fact 
quite as bad as the orthodox, that should be remembered in 
Oonstantius persecuted at least favour of a Pope for whom 
as much as Constantine, and there is not much else to be said. 
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Sovereigns before the Reformation—the Council of the 
baleran, which led the religious revival of the this? 
teenth century, Paul IV., who led that of the six¬ 
teenth century, and above all the religious orders, 
were among their most ardent persecutors. Every¬ 
thing was done to separate them from their fellow- 
men, to mark them out as the objects of undying 
hatred, and to stifle all compassion for their suffer¬ 
ings. They were compelled to wear a peculiar dress, 
and to live in a separate quarter. A Christian 
might not enter into any partnership with them; lie 
might not eat with them ; he might not use the same 
bath ; he might not employ them as physicians ; he 
might not even purchase their drugs. 1 Intermarriage 
with them was deemed a horrible pollution, and in 
the time of St. Lewis any Christian who had chosen 
a Jewess for his mistress was burnt alive. 2 Even in 


1 For a long list of these 
prohibitions see a curious book, 
De Judtms (Turin, 1717), by 
Joseph Sessa (one of the judges 
appointed iu Piedmont to regu¬ 
late the affairs of the Jews), p. 
10. As early as the reign of 
Constantine a Council of El¬ 
vira forbade Christians holding 
any communication with Jews. 
The Council of the Lateran 
compelled Jews to wear a sepa¬ 
rate dress; and this very sim¬ 
ple provision, by bringing them 
prominently before the people 
in an intensely fanatical age, 
oontribnted greatly to rouse 
the para-ions of the Catholics, 
and to facilitate the massacres 
that enswd l ees Rios t'.tndes 
FdT las Jttift (TEspOffiu) [trod, 
Maynabal), p. 100). St. Vin- 
ae»t de Farrier petsnaded the 


Spanish Government to enforce 
this decree against, both Jews 
and Moors. (Paramo, De Oria. 
Inq. p 164.) 

1 (F.tiwKs de St.-Foix, tom. 
iv. pp. 88, 89. A similar en¬ 
actment was made in S^ain 
(Rios, pp. 88, 89). It was also 
a popular belief that the Wood 
of Jews was black and putrid, 
and the bad smell for which 
they were unhappily notorious, 
innate. There is a long dis¬ 
cussion on this in Sessa. But 
perhaps the m >st curious in¬ 
stance of tbi.- order of super¬ 
stitions is a statute of Queen 
Jeanne I., in 1347. regulating 
the houses of ill-fame at Avig¬ 
non, in which, after providing 
with great detail for the ac- 
commo lotion of the Christians, 
it is ouartod that no Jew shall 
2 
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their executions they were separated from other 
Criminals, and, till the fourteenth century, they were 
hung between two dogs, and with the head down¬ 
wards. 1 According to St. Thomas Aquinas, all they 
possessed, being derived from the practice of usury, 
might be justly confiscated, 2 and if they were ever 
permitted to pursue that practice unmolested, it was 
only because they were already so hopelessly damned, 
that no crime could aggravate their condition. 8 


be admitted under severe penal¬ 
ties (Sabatier, Hist, do la Le¬ 
gislation sur les Femmes pub- 
ligues, p. 103). The authen¬ 
ticity of tlxis statute has been 
questioned, but M. Sabatier 
seems to have succeeded in de¬ 
fending it, and he has shown 
that in 1408 a Jew was actu¬ 
ally flogged at Avignon for the 
offence in question (pp. 105, 
106). This extreme horror of 
Jews furnished Ulrich von 
Hntten with the subject of one 
of the happiest pieces of irony 
he ever wrote—the exquisite 
description of the mental ago- 
d ies^rf a student of Frankfort, 
wlwT mistaking a Jew for a 
magistrate of the city, took off 
his hat to him, and on dis¬ 
covering his error was unable 
to decide whether he had com¬ 
mitted a mortal or only a venial 
sin. (Epistol. Obseurorum Vi- 
ronm, ep. 2.) 

1 Michelet, Origines do Droit, 
p. 368. 

2 See a curious letter from 
St. Thomas to the Duchess of 
Brabant, given at length in 
Van Bruyssel, Hist, du Com¬ 
merce beige, tom. i. pp. 239, 
240. On the general doctrine 


that property derived from 
usury may be confiscated by 
the civil power, see Paramo, 
Be Orig. Inquisit. p. 167. 

2 There was a good deal of 
controversy in the middle ages 
about whether the Jews should 
be permitted to practise usury. 
The liberty seems to have been 
first openly granted in the 
commercial towns of Italy, but 
it gradually spread, and was 
admitted by some Popes. Sessa 
gives the reasons that were 
avowed by theologians: ‘ Usuraa 
Judaiese tolerantur quidem ex 
permissions Principum et sum- 
moruin Pontificum in Hebrseis 
ut de gent* deperditA, et quorum 
salus est desperata, et ad eum 
finem ne Christiani fmnoris 
exercitio strangulentur a Chris- 
tianis ’ (Be Judms, p. 9). The 
permission was granted in 
Piedmont in 1603. St. Lewie 
refused to permit the Jews to 
exercise usury (Troplong), and 
the Spanish rulers seem to have 
vacillated on the subject (Be- 
darride, pp. 192-194). There 
can be no doubt the monopoly 
of usury which the Jews pos¬ 
sessed did more to enrich than 
all their persecutions to im- 
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Insulted, plundered, hated and despised by all 
Christian nations, banished from England by Ed¬ 
ward I., and from France by Charles VI., they found 
in the Spanish Moors rulers who, in addition to that 
measure of tolerance which is always produced by a 
high intellectual culture, were probably not without 
a special sympathy for a race whose pure monotheism 
formed a marked contrast to the scarcely disguised 
polytheism of the Spanish Catholics; and Jewish 
learning and Jewish genius contributed very largely 
to that bright hut transient civilisation which radiated 
from Toledo and Cordova, and exercised so salutary 
an influence upon the belief of Europe. But when, 
in an ill-omened hour, the Cross supplanted the Cres¬ 
cent on the heights of the Alhambra, this solitary 
refuge was destroyed, the last gleam of tolerance 
vanished from Spain, and the expulsion of the Jew* 
was determined. 

This edict was immediately due to the exertions of 
Torquemada, who, if he did not suggest it, at least by 
a singular act of audacity overcame the irresolution 
of the Queenbut its ultimate cause is to be |bnnd 


poverish them. For although, 
as Adam Smith observes, the 
current rate of interest should 
represent approximately the 
average of profits, this is only 
when it is free, and the exer¬ 
tions of divines and legislators 
in the middle ages had raised 
it far above the high rate it 
would then naturally have 
borne. It seems to have usually 
ranged between 25 and 40 per 
Cent. In 1430 we find the 
Florentines, in order to reduce 
the current rate, admitting the 
Jews into their city whence 


they had previously been ex¬ 
cluded, on the condition of 
their lending money as low i"- 
20 per cent. (Cibrario, Vol. iii. 
p. 318.) It is curious to ob¬ 
serve how, while persecution 
prevented the Jews from ever 
amalgamating with other na¬ 
tions, the sjstem of usury pre¬ 
vented them from ever perish¬ 
ing or sinking into insignifi¬ 
cance. 

1 The Jews offered 30,000 
ducats to remain. The Queen, 
it is said, for a time hesitated, 
but Torquemada, confronting 
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in that steadily increasing popular fanaticism which 
h.nde it impossible for the two races to exist together. 
In 1390, about a hundred years before the conquest 
ot‘ Granada, the Catholics of Seville being excited by 
the eloquence of a great preacher, named Hernando 
Martinez, had attacked the Jews’ quarter, and mur¬ 
dered 4,000 Jews, 1 Martinez himself presiding over 
the massacre. About a year later, and partly 
through the influence of the same eminent divine, 
similar scenes took place at Valentia, Cordova, Bur¬ 
gos, Toledo, and Barcelona. 2 St. Yincent de Ferrier, 
who was then stirring all Spain with his preaching, 
devoted himself especially to the Jews; and as the 
people zealously seconded the reasoning of the saint 
by massacring those who hesitated, many thousands 
were converted, 3 and if they relapsed into Judaism 


her oil the threshold of the 
palace with a crucifix in his 
hand, exclaimed, ‘Judas sold 
his God for thirty pieces of 
silver—you are about to sell 
him for thirty thousand ’ (Be- 
darride and Prescott). The 
anecdote iB related hy Paramo, 
p. 114, only he does not specify 
the sum. 

1 Rios, Mvdes mr les Juifs 
cFEspagne, p. 77. Rios says 
that the contemporary writers 
are unanimous about the num¬ 
ber. 

1 Bid. pp. 79-82. Llorente, 
Hist, de VInquisition, tom. i. p. 
HI. 

8 Rios gives a delightfully 
Spanish complexion to all this: 
‘ L’apparition de saint Vincent 
Ferrier devant le peuple juif 
avait etA un fait veritablement 
prodigieux. II avait apparu A 


leurs yeux comme un ange 
sauveur, et cotte circonstauce 
ne pouvait qu’etre favorable a 
sa haute mission AvangAlique. 
Le 8 juin 1391, les rues de 
Valence se remplissaient du 
sang des Juifs, les boutiques 
Ataient brulees, les maisons de 
la Juiverie saccagAes par une 
multitude effrenfe, les malheu- 
reux Juifs couraient aux Aglises 
demandant le bapt&me, et ils 
otaient repouss&s detoutes parts 
et ne rencontraient quo la mort, 
quand an milieu de la populace 
saint Vincent Ferrier ae pre¬ 
sente, et elevant sa voix in¬ 
spires, il met nn terme 4 cec 
horrible carnage. La multi¬ 
tude se tait. Les Juifs appelAs 
par ce nouvel apotre, qui ee 
donna plus tard a. lui-mAme le 
nom d’ange de 1'ApocalypSe, 
Acoutent la parole divine et se 
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were imprisoned or burned. Scenes of this kind took 
plane more than once during the fifteenth century 
and they naturally intensified the traditional hatred, 
which was still further aggravated by the fact that 
most of the tax-gatherers were Jews. At last the 
Moorish war, which had always been regarded as a 
cmsade, was drawing to a close, the religions fervour 
of the Spanish rose to the highest point, and the In¬ 
quisition was established as its expression. Numbers 
of converted Jews were massacred ; others, who had 
been baptised during past explosions of popular fury, 
fled to the Moors, in order to practise their rites, and 
at last, after a desperate resistance, were captured and 
burnt alive. 1 The clergy exerted all their energies to 
produce the expulsion of the entire race, and to effect 
this object all the old calumnies were revived, ana 
two or three miracles invented. 2 

When we take into consideration all these circum¬ 
stances, and the condition of public feeling they 
evince, we can perhaps hardly blame Isabella foi 
i ssuing the decree of banishment against the Jews, 
but at the same time it must he acknowledged that 
history relates very few measures that produced so 
vast an amount of calamity—calamities so frightful, 
that an old historian has scarcely exaggerated them 

convertisfient. . . . Tout eela tiniaDO (Valentia, 3 575). IV 
contribuapuiss.immeBt auxmer- ramo says that the Inquisitor*- 
veilleax multats de sa predi- discovered that no less than 
cation’ (pp. 89, 90). St. Vin- 17,000 of the converts of St. 
cent was a Dominican, a very Vincent returned to Judaism 
great preacher, and so very (Da Oritf. Jnq. p, 167). 
good that lie always undressed 1 Twelve, however, who were 
in the dark lest he should see captured at Malaga during tin 
himself naked. For his tnira- siege in 14Sd weie impaled by 
cles, his virtues, and the multi- Ferdinand, 
tudss he converted, see his life 'They aredelailed by Paruiuo 
in Spanish by Vincent Jus- 
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when he describes the sufferings of the Spanish Jews 
a£ equal to those of their ancestors after the destruc¬ 
tion of Jerusalem. 1 In three short months, alluneon- 
^ vertecl Jews were obliged, under pain of death, to 
abandon the Spanish soil. 2 Although they were per¬ 
mitted to dispose of their goods, they were forbidden 
to carry either gold or silver from Spain, and this 
measure made them almost helpless before the rapa¬ 
city of their persecutors. Multitudes falling into the 
hands of the pirates who swarmed around the coast, 
were plundered of all they possessed, and reduced to 
slavery; multitudes died of famine or of plague, or 
were murdered or tortured with horrible cruelty by 
the African savages, or were cast bach by tempests 
on the Spanish coast. Wea,k women, driven from 
luxurious homes among the orange groves of Seville 
or Granada, children fresh from their mothers’ arms, 
the aged, the sick, and the infirm, perished hv thou¬ 
sands. About 80,000 took refuge in Portugal, rely¬ 
ing on the promise of the king ; but even there the 
hatred of the Spaniards pursued them. A mission 
was organised. Spanish priests lashed the Portu¬ 
guese into fury, and the king was persuaded to issue 
an edict which threw even that of Isabella into the 
shade. All the adult Jews were banished from Por¬ 
tugal ; but. first of all their children below the age of 
fourteen were taken from them to be educated as 
Christians. Then, indeed, the cup of bitterness was 

1 Picus Mirattdola. it at 800,000. Paramo says 

2 It seems impossible to as- some place it at more than 

certain the number of the exiles 170,000, and others at 400,000 
with accuracy, for the Spanish (p. 167). Justiniano says 

historians vary greatly, from 420,000. Great numbers of 
Cardoso who estimates it at the Jews avoided banishment 
120,000, to Mariana who states by baptism. 
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filled to the brim. The serene fortitude with which 
the exiled people had borne so many and stash 
grievous calamities gave way, and was replaced by 
the wildest paroxysms of despair. Piercing shrieks 
of anguish filled the land. Women were known to 
fling their children into deep wells, or to tear them 
limb from limb, rather than resign them to the Chris¬ 
tians. When at last, childless and broken-hearted, 
they sought to leave the land, they found that the 
ships had been purposely detained, and the allotted 
time having expired, they were reduced to slavery, 
and baptised by force. By the merciful intervention 
of Rome most of them at last regained their liberty, 
out their children were separated from them for ever. 
A great peal of rejoicing filled the Peninsula, and 
proclaimed that the triumph of the Spanish priests 
was complete. 1 

Certainly the heroism of the defenders of every 
other creed fades into insignificance before this 
martyr people, who for thirteen centuries confronted 
all the evils that the fiercest fanaticism conld devise, 
enduring obloquy and spoliation and the violation of 
the dearest ties, and the infliction of the most 
hideous sufferings, rather than abandon their faith. 
For these were no ascetic monks, dead to all the hopes 
and passions of life, hut were men who appreciated 
intensely the worldly advantages they relinquished, 
and whose affections had become all the more lively 
on account of the narrow circle in win cl 1 they were 
confined. Enthusiasm and the strange phenomena 
of eestasy, which have exercised so large an influence 

1 Radamdft, pp. 291-301; meat was simply rtiangad for 
Paramo, 235. Paramo says the one of compulsory baptism. 
Portuguese deeree of banish- 
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in the history of persecution, -which have nerved so 
in any martyrs with superhuman courage, and have 
deadened or destroyed the anguish of so many fearful 
tortures, vrero here almost unknown. Persecution 
came to the Jewish nation in its most horrible forms, 
yet surrounded by every circumstance of petty an¬ 
noyance that could destroy its grandeur, and it con¬ 
tinued for centuries their abiding portion. But 
above all this the genius of that wonderful people 
rose supreme. While those around them were 
grovelling in the darkness of besotted ignorance; 
while juggling miracles and lying relics were the 
themes on which almost all Europe was expatiating ; 
while the intellect of Christendom, enthralled by 
countless superstitions, had sunk into a deadly tor¬ 
por, in which all love of enquiry and all search for 
truth were abandoned, the Jews were still pursuing 
the path of knowledge, amassing learning, and stimu¬ 
lating progress with the same unflinching constancy 
that they manifested in their faith. They were the 
most skilful physicians, the ablest financiers, and 
among the most profound philosophers; while they 
werd* only second to the Moors in the cultivation of 
natural science. They were also the chief inter¬ 
preters to Western Europe of Arabian learning. 1 

1 The very extensive Jewish their learning), and that Aver- 
literature of the middle ages is roism took deep root in Jewish 
folly reviewed by Bedarride and teaching. Maimonides wrote a 
Rios. Maimonides is of course letter on the vanity of astrology, 
the greatest name. M. Renan, which two popes applauded 
in his essay on Averroes, has (Bedarride, p. 161). He was 
shown that nearly all the first also distinguished for his liberal 
translations into Latin of the views about inspiration (Lee, 
works of Averroes were by Jews On Inspiration, pp. 464-469). 
(chiefly by those of Montpellier, The controversial literature of 
who were especially famous for the Jews directed against 
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But their most important service, and that with which 
we are now most especially concerned, was in sns*« 
taining commercial activity, Bor centuries they 
were almost its only representatives. By travelling 
from land to land till they had become intimately 
acquainted both with the wants and the productions 
of each, by practising money-lending on a large scale 
and with consummate skill, by keeping up a constant 
and secret correspondence and organising a system of 
exchange that was then unparalleled in Europe, 1 the 
Jews succeeded in making themselves absolutely in¬ 
dispensable to the Christian community, and in accu¬ 
mulating immense wealth and acquiring immense 
influence in the midst of their sufferings. When 
the Italian republics rose to power, they soon became 
the centres to which the Jews flocked; and under the 
merchant governments of Leghorn, Venice, Pisa, and 
Genoa, a degree of toleration was accorded that 
was indeed far from perfect, but was at least immea¬ 
surably greater than elsewhere. The Jews were 
protected from injury, and permitted to practise 


Christianity was extremely 
voluminous. A catalogue _ of 
these works, and a description 
of many of them, is given in a 
little book, called Bibliotheca 
Judaica Antichristiam, by J ohn 
Bernard de Rossi (Parnate, 
1800). 

1 A very old and general 
tradition ascribes tlife invention 
of tbeletterofexchaugoto Jews 
who, having been banished from 
Franco, had taken refuge in 
Lombardy. Nor does there 
seem to bo anything of much 
weight to oppose to it, though 
some have contended that the 


Italians were the real investors. 
At all events, the Jews appear 
to have been among the first to 
employ it. The earliest notice 
of letters of exchange is said to 
he in a statute of Avignon of 
1243. In 1272 therewasa Vene¬ 
tian law, ‘ De Litteris Combi i.’ 
Compare on this subject Ville- 
neuve Bargemont, Htstoire de 
t'Lkonomie jxdilhpir, tom. i. 
pp. 277-279; Blanqui, Hist, de 
I'Econ. pot., tom. i. p. 183; 
Montesquieu, Esprit dr,< Lot», 
liv. xxi. c. 20; and the tractate 
of Jules Th't'urrv, La Leftre 
de Change {Ban*, 1862). 
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medicine and money lending unmolested, and public 
opinion, as well as the law, looked upon them with 
tolerance, 1 

The tolerant spirit the commercial classes mani¬ 
fested towards the Jews before the Reformation was 
displayed with equal clearness towards both Catho¬ 
lics and Protestants in the convulsions that followed 
it. In addition to the reasons I have already given, 
there were two causes actively sustaining the pre¬ 
disposition. 

In the first place, the industrial character is emi¬ 
nently practical. The habit of mind that distin¬ 
guishes it leads men to care very little about prin¬ 
ciples, and very much about results ; and this habit 
has at least a tendency to act upon theological judg¬ 
ments. 

In the second place, religious wars and perse¬ 
cutions have always proved extremely detrimental to 
industry. The expulsions of the Jews and Moors 
from Spain, and of the Huguenots from Prance, were 
perhaps the most severe blows ever directed against 
the industry of either country; while the nations 
which on these or similar occasions were wise enough 
to receive the fugitives, reaped an immediate and an 
enormous advantage. The commercial genius of the 
Jewish exiles was one of the elements in the de- 
velopement of Leghorn, Pisa, and Ancona. Amster¬ 
dam owes a very large part of its prosperity to the 
concourse of heretics who had been driven from 
Bruges and from the surrounding country. The 
linen manufacture in Ireland, as well as many 

1 Bedarride, pp. 258, 259. existence) was erected by the 
The magnificent synagogue at Spanish Jews who took refuge 
Leghorn (probably the finest in in that city. 
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branches of English industry, were greatly stimu¬ 
lated by the skill and capital of the French refugees. 
French commerce received a powerful and l6ng? 
sustained impulse from the good relations Francis I. 
had established with the Turks. It is not therefore 
surprising that Amsterdam, and in a less degree the 
other centres of commercial enterprise, should have 
been from an early period conspicuous for their tole¬ 
rance, or that the diffusion of the industrial spirit 
should have everywhere prepared the way for the 
establishment of religious liberty. 

Another consequence of the rise of the industrial 
spirit was the decay of the theological ideal of volun¬ 
tary poverty which had created the monastic system. 
Immediately after the Crusades we find nearly all 
Europe rushing with extreme and long-sustained vio¬ 
lence into habits of luxury. The return of peace, 
the contact with the luxurious civilisations of the 
East, the sudden increase of wealth that followed 
the first impetus of commerce, had all contributed to 
the movement. An extraordinary richness of dress 
was one of its first signs, and was encountered by a 
long succession of sumptuary laws. At the end of the 
thirteenth century we find Philip the Fair regulating 
with the most severe minuteness the number and 
quality of the dresses of the different classes of his 
subjects. 1 About the middle of the fourteenth century 

* See this ordinance (which three. No member of the mui- 
was issued in 1294)inBlanqui, dlo class way wear any onu* 
IMst d'£canoiut>politique, tom. went of gold or precious stone, 
i. pp, 226-225. It provided, or any drees that was ymui or 
among other things, that dukes, grey. As M. Blanqui observes, 
counts, and barons, who hare articles of luxury would have 
6,000 lsvres rent, may have been imported necessarily from 
fear robes a year, and their foreign countries into Fran.-e, 
wives as many Knights with which would necessitate an >~x- 
8,000 livres rent may have tort of French gold -accord- 
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a parliament of Edward III. passed no less than eight 
laws against French fashions.' Even in Florence, 
among the officers of the republic, in the beginning of 
y the fourteenth century, was one especially appointed 
‘to repress the luxury of women.’ 2 Bruges, which 
had then risen to great wealth, became very famous 
in this respect; and the French king and queen having 
visited it early in the fourteenth century.it is related 
that the latter was unable to restrain her tears; for, 
as she complained, she ‘found herself in presence of 
GOO lack' 's more queenly than herself.’ 3 The fearful 
depopulation that was produced by the black death 
greatly strengthened the tendency. The wages, and 
consequently the prosperity, of the working classes 
rose to an unexampled height, which the legislators 
vainly tried to repress by fixing the maximum of wages 
by law ; 4 while the immense fortunes resulting from 
the innumerable inheritances, and also that frenzy of 
enjoyment which is the natural reaction after a great 
catastrophe, impelled the upper classes to unprece¬ 
dented excesses of luxury. This new passion was but 
part of a great change in the social habits of Europe, 
which was everywhere destroying the old rude aim¬ 


ing to the current notions the 
greatest evil that could befall 
the country. 

1 Anderson, 1list, of Com¬ 
merce, vol. i. p. 193. See, too, 
p. 179. More than a century 
later, the passion for dress 
reached Scotland, when the 
alarmed and indignant legisla¬ 
tors enacted (in 1457) that the 
wives and daughters of mer¬ 
chants should ‘he abuilzied 
(‘ dressed,’ from ‘ habiller ’) 
gangand and correspondent for 


their estate, that is to say, on 
their heads shortcurches (a kind 
of cap) with little hades as are 
used in Flanders, England, and 
other countries . . . and that na 
women weare tailes unfit in 
length, nor furred under but 
on the hailie daie.’ {Ibid. vojL 
iii. pp. 280-281.) 

2 Blanqui, tom. i. p. 250, 

2 Anderson, voL i. p. 144. 

* Wade, History of the Mid¬ 
dle and Working Classes. 
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plicity, rendering the interiors of houses more riclxly 
and elaborately furnished, creating indoor life, in¬ 
creasing the difference between different rants, pro¬ 
ducing a violent thirst for wealth, and making its 
display one of the principal signs of dignity. 

There are few things more difficult to judge 
than those great outbursts of luxury that meet us 
from time to time in history, and which, whenever 
they have appeared, have proved the precursors of 
intellectual or political change. A sober appreciation 
of their effects will probably be equally removed 
from those Spartan, Stoical, or monastic declamations 
which found their last great representative in Rous¬ 
seau, and from the unqualified eulogy of luxury in 
which Voltaire. Pilangieri, and others have indulged. 
Political economy, by establishing clearly the dis¬ 
tinction between productive and unproductive ex¬ 
penditure, and by its doctrine of the accumulation 
of capital, has dispelled for ever the old illusion that 
the rich man who lavishes his income in feasts or 
pageants is contributing involuntarily to the wealth 
of the community ; and history unrolls a long cata¬ 
logue of nations that have been emasculated or 
Corrupted by increasing riches. But, on the other 
hand, if luxury be regarded as including all those 
comforts which are not necessary to the support of 
life, its introduction is the very sign and measure of 
civilisation; and even if we regard it iu its more 
common but less definite sense, its increase has 
frequently marked the transition from a lower to a 
higher stage. It represents the substitution of 
new, intellectual, domestic, and pacific tastes for 
flie rude warlike habits of semi-barbarism. It is 
the parent of art, the pledge of peace, the creator 
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of those refined tastes and delicate susceptibilities 
that have done so much to soften the friction of 
fife. Besides this, what in one sense is a luxury 
soon becomes in another sense a necessary. Society, 
in a highly civilised condition, is broken up into 
numerous sections, and each rank, except the very 
lowest, maintains its position chiefly by the display 
of a certain amount of luxury. To rise to a 
higher level in the social scale, or at least to avoid 
the discomfort and degradation of falling below his 
original rank, becomes the ambition of every man; 
and these motives, by producing abstinence from 
marriage, form one of the principal checks upon 
population. However exaggerated may have been 
the apprehensions of Malthus, the controversy which 
he raised has a.t least abundantly proved that, when the 
multiplication of the species is checked by no stronger 
motive than the natural disinclination of some men 
to marriage, when the habitual condition of a large 
proportion of the inhabitants of a country that is 
already thickly inhabited is so low that they marry 
fearlessly, under the belief that their children can 
fare jio worse than themselves, when poor-laws have 
provided a refuge for the destitute, and when no 
strong religious motive elevates celibacy into a virtue, 
the most fearful calamities must ensue. Looking at 
tilings upon a large scale, there seem to be two, and 
but two adequate, checks to the excessive multiplica 
tion of the species : tho first consists of physical and 
moral evils, such as wars,' famines, pestilence, and vice, 
and those early deaths which are so frequent among 
the poor; the second is abstinence from marriage. 
In the middle ages, the monastic system, by.dooming 
many thousands to perpetual celibacy, produced this 
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abstinence, and consequently contributed greatly to 
avert the impending evil. 1 It is true that the remedy 
by itself was very inadequate. It is also true that, 
considered in its economical aspect, it was one of 4 
the worst that could be conceived; for it greatly 
diminished the productive energies of society, by 
consigning immense numbers to idleness, and by dif¬ 
fusing a respect for idleness through the whole com¬ 
munity, but still the monastic system was in some 
measure a remedy; and, as it appears to me, the 
increased elaboration of social life rendering the 
passion for wealth more absorbing, was one of the 
necessary preliminaries of its safe abolition. That 
elaboration was effected after the Crusades, and the 
change it has produced is very remarkable. The 
repressive influence upon population that was once 
exercised by a religious system resting on the glorifi¬ 
cation of voluntary poverty, and designed to mortify 
the natural tendencies of mankind, is now exercised 
by that increased love of wealth which grows out of 
the multiplication of secular aims, or, in other words, 
out of tho.normal developement of society. 

But, putting aside the incidental effects of luxury 
upon population, there can be no doubt that its effects 
in stimulating the energies of mankind, by investing 
material advantages with a new attraction, have some¬ 
times been very great and very beneficial. For the 
love of wealth and the love of knowledge are the two 
main agents of human progress ; and, although the 
former is a far lea^ noble passion than the latfer, 

1 This has been noticed in a again and again in his works ; 
very forcible but, of course, also by Villeneuve Bargorwut, 
one-sided manner by Tbs Mais- hxonome politique chutienne 
tee, who recurs to the subject 

VOL. II. C 





although, in addition to the innumerable crimes ii hffe • -■ 
produced, it exercises, when carried to excess, a more 
than common influence in contracting and indurating '■* 
tlie character, it may well be doubted whether it gs 
not, on the whole, the more beneficial of the two. 

It has produced all trade, all industry, and all the ' 
material luxuries of civilisation, and has at the same 
time proved the most powerful incentive to intellectual 
pursuits. Whoever will soberly examine the history 
of inventions, of art, or of the learned professions, 
may soon convince himself of this. At all events, 
the two pursuits will usually rise together. The 
great majority of mankind always desire material 
prosperity, and a small minority always desire know¬ 
ledge ; but in nations that are undeveloped, or are 
declining, these desires are unable to overcome the 
listlessness that is general. There is then no buoy¬ 
ancy in the national character. All lively curiosity, 
all the fire and energy of enterprise are unknown. 
Men may love wealth, and even sacrifice moral 
principles to attain it, but they are unable to emanci- y 
pate themselves from the empire of routine, and their 
languid minds recoil with the same antipathy from 
novelty, whether it comes to them in the form of 
industrial enterprise, or of intellectual innovation. 
This is even now very much the condition of Spain 
and of some other nations, and during the greater 
part of the middle ages it was the general condition 
of Christendom. In such a state of society, the 
creation of a spirit of enterprise is the very first 
condition of mental as of material progress; and 
when it is called into existence in one department, it 
will soon be communicated to all. The ardent 
passion for luxury that followed the Crusades—the 
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: aew Pastes, new ideas, and Dew fields of enterprise 
■that were suddenly made popular—produced it Jpi 
Europe; and the impulse that began in industry was 
goon felt in knowledge. In the Roman empire, 4 
,which rested on slavery, luxury produced idleness. 

_ In the fourteenth century it stimulated industry, and 
Aroused a strong feeling of opposition to that monastic 
system, which, by its enormous developement, was a 
serious impediment to pi’ogress. 

This opposition, which was at first created by the 
increased energy of laymen, was intensified by the 
deterioration of the monks. At one time, as I have 
already observed, they had been the great directors of 
labour. But when their numbers and their wealth 
had immensely increased, their first enthusiasm passed 
away, and multitudes thronged the monasteries simply 
to escape the hardens of life. Besides this, the priest¬ 
hood had become intimately allied with the nobles, 
who are always opposed to the industrial classes. The 
alliance was in part the result of special circumstances, 
for the Crusades were directed conjointly by priests 
and nobles; and it was during the Crusades that the 
aristocracy obtained its distinct and complete organi¬ 
sation. It was also in part the consequence of a cer¬ 
tain harmony which exists between the theological 
and the aristocratic spirit. Both raising the past far 
above the present, regard innovation with extreme 
dislike, and both measure excellence by a different 
rule from personal merit. 

If I have been fortunate enough to carry the reader 
with me through the foregoing arguments, the impor¬ 
tance of industry in influencing theological history 
will have become apparent. We have seen that 
a great religions change is effected not by direct 
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argm cents but by a predisposition to receive them, or, 
ip other words, by a change of sympathies and bias. 
We have also seen that the industrial spirit which 
i became prominent early in the fourteenth century 
produced such a change. It did so in three ways. 
It arose in a society in which the laity were crouching 
in abject submission to the priesthood, and it developed 
and raised to honour the practice of money-lending, 
which the priesthood had invariably anathematised. 
It arose in a society in which the duty of religious 
intolerance was regarded as an axiom, and it produced 
a tendency towards toleration by uniting men of 
different creeds in amicable intercourse, by elevating 
to honour on account of their commercial merits the 
people who were most persecuted on account of their 
creed, by making men concentrate their attention 
mainly on practice rather than on theory, and by 
calling into existence an order of interests which 
persecution seriously endangered. It, in the last 
place, made men look with aversion upon the monas¬ 
tic ideal which was the very centre of the prevailing 
theology. In all these ways it proved the precursor 
of tlib Reformation, and in all these ways it harmo¬ 
nised with the spirit of Rationalism. 

Commercial enterprise, hearing in its train these 
intellectual consequences, spread rapidly over Europe. 
The accidental discovery at Amalfi of a manuscrijj| 
of Roman laws is said to have produced the navigation 
laws ; 1 the invention of the compass rendered long 
voyages comparatively secure; and every shore, from 
the Baltic to the Mediterranean, was soon fringed 
with harbours. In the thirteenth and fourteenth 

1 Peechio, Storia della Econcmia Publica in Italia (Lugano. 
1849), p. 11. 
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centuries we find the first mercantile companies es¬ 
tablished in England . 1 At a still earlier period Bel¬ 
gium had entered into relations with more than thirty 
kingdoms or states.® The consular system, which 4 
emanated from the commercial republics, and which 
was designed for the special protection of merchants, 
advanced rapidly in importance . 3 As early as the 
thirteenth century the consuls of Italy, Spain, and 
France had in most countries acquired an extended 
and recognised authority. England, in the fourteenth 
century, followed the example , 4 and about the same 
time the jurisdiction which had formerly been con¬ 
fined to seaports was extended to the towns in the 
interior. From these consulships, or perhaps from 
the papal legations which were already known, arose 
at last the institution of resident ambassadors, which 
completed the organisation of diplomacy, though its 
influence was not fully acquired till much later, in 
the coalitions resulting from the rivalry of Francis 
and Charles V . 5 The Hanseatic League repressed 
piracy, associated commerce with the first efflores- 


1 Anderson, Hint, of Co:h- 
merce, vol. i. p. 117. The first 
English commercial companies 
were ‘tlio Merchants of the 
Staple,’ and ‘ the Merchants of 
St. Thomas a Bechet,’ 

4 Van Bruyssel, Hist, dti 
dffpmmerce beige, tom, i. p. 234. 

3 See the stages of its de¬ 
velopment in Warden. On 
Consular Esfabhshmmts, 

* The <arlie,st notice Muc- 
pherson ha« hern able to find 
of an English Consul is in 1340 
(Jnmlii of Comrnrrer-, vol. i. 
p. 636). 

4 Before this time ambassa¬ 


dors were sent only on occasions 
of emergency. The first in¬ 
stance of a resilient ambassa¬ 
dor seems to hare been in 1455, 
when Brands Sforza, Duke of 
Mil an, established on e at 0 enoa, 
and towards the close of the 
century the institution became 
somewhat common in Italy 
(Ctbrnno, £cot>oMa Folitiea 
del Medio Evo [Torino, 1842], 
vol. i. p. 319). I f was also 
about this time that the use of 
cipher in diplomacy became 
usual. {Ibid, lie Plassar.. Hut. 
dc la Fiphromtie fravfaiff, 
Intrud.) 
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or nee of political liberty, and by the treaty of Stral- 
spuid, in 1370, made commercial interests pre-eminent 
in the North; while in the South the Venetians, 
i anticipating in some measure the doctrines of later 
economists, sketched the first faint outlines of the 
laws that govern them. 1 At last the Medici appeared, 
and surrounded industry with the aureoles of genius 
and of art. For the first time the intellectual capital 
of Italy was displaced, and Home itself paled before 
that new Athens which had arisen upon the banks of 
tho Arno. An aristocracy, formed exclusively from 
the trading and mercantile classes, 2 furnished the 
most munificent and discerning patrons art had ever 
found; almost every great intellectual movement was 
coloured hy its influence, and its glory was reflected 
upon the class from which it sprang. 

It may here be advisable to rise for a moment above 
the industrial movement with which we have hitherto 


been occupied, and to endeavour to obtain a general 
conception of the different streams of thought which 
were at this time shooting across Europe. Such a 
review, which will be in part a summary of conclusions 
1 have established in previous chapters, will help to 


1 M. Blanqui has collected 
some very remarkable evi¬ 
dence of this (Shtoire d’Eco- 
nomie politique, tom. i. pp. 244 
-270.) The Lombards also 
occasionally manifested ex¬ 
tremely enlightened views on 
those subjects (see Rossi, LW>- 
nomie politique, tom. i. p. 260), 
and Milan, perhaps longer than 
any other great town in Europe, 
was exempt from the mediaeval 
system of corporations. How¬ 
ever, the first Italian writer of 
considerable merit on Political 


Economy was probably Serra, 
who was a Neapolitan, and it 
was at Naples that the first 
Professorship of Political Eco¬ 
nomy in Europe was establish^ 
in 1754 by the munificence of 
the Florentine Intieri. 

2 As early as 1282, a magis¬ 
tracy had been constituted at 
Florence exclusively of mer¬ 
chants ; and the example was 
soon followed hy Sienna, and 
in a great measure hy Yenice 
and Genoa. (Sea Blanqui, tom. 
i. p. 245; Rossi, tom. i. p. 266.) 
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show how admirably the industrial movement harm a- 
nised with the other tendencies of the age, and also 
how completely the Reformation was the normal con¬ 
sequence of the new condition of society. 

While, then, the progress of industiy was pro- 6 
ducing an innovating, tolerant, and anti-monastic 
spirit, two great revivals of learning were vivifying 
the intellectual energies of Christendom. 

The first consisted of that resuscitation of the clas¬ 
sical writings which began about the twelfth century, 
and culminated in the labours of Erasmus and the 
Scaligers. This revival broke the intellectual unity 
which had characterised the middle ages. It intro¬ 
duced a new standard of judgment, a new ideal of 
perfection, a new order of sympathies. Men began 
to expatiate in an atmosphere of thought where reli¬ 
gious fanaticism had never entered, and where the 
threatenings of the dogmatist were unknown. The 
spell that had hound their intellects was broken, and 
the old. type of character gradually destroyed. The 
influence of the movement passed from speculative 
philosophy to art, which was then the chief organ 
of religious sentiments, and, nnder the patronage of 
the Medici, a profound change took place in both 
painting and architecture, which intensified the ten¬ 
dency that produced it. 

The second revival was produced by the action of 
Iffcoorish civilisation. It was shown chiefly in an in¬ 
creased passion for natural science, which gradually 
substituted the conception of harmonious and un¬ 
changing law for the conception of a universe governed 
by perpetual miracles. With this passion for science, 
astrology rose into extraordinary repute, and it ne¬ 
cessarily involved a system of fatalism, which, in its 
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tm’n, led the way to a philosophy of history. From 
the same quarter arose many of those pantheistic 
peculations about the all-pervasive soul of the uni¬ 
verse, to which the. writers of the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth centuries were so passionately ad¬ 
dicted. 1 In all these ways, Moorish influence con¬ 
tributed to shake the old faith, to produce new pre¬ 
dispositions, and thus to prepare the way for the 
coming change. Roger Bacon, who was probably the 
greatest natural philosopher of the noddle ages, was 
profoundly versed in Arabian learning, and derived 
from it many of the germs of his philosophy. 2 The 
fatalism of the astrologers and the pantheism of 
Averroes tinged some of the most eminent Christian 
writings long after the dawn of the Reformation. In 
one respect, Mahometan influence had somewhat 
anticipated the classical revival. The Mahometan 
philosophers were intense admirers of Aristotle ; and 
it was chiefly through translations made by the Jews 
from the Arabic versions, that the knowledge of that 
philosopher penetrated to Europe. 

There was another influence, growing partly Out of 
the industrial movement, and partly out of the revival 
of classical learning, at this time acting upon Europe, 
which I have not yet had occasion to mention, which 
many readers will deem far too trivial for notice, but 
which, nevertheless, appears to me so extremely im¬ 
portant, both as a symptom and a cause, that I shall 
venture, at the risk of being accused of unpardonable 
digression, to trace some of the leading stages of its 

' Many of these views were animal m France, pp. 13—17.) 
almost identical with those of * Sharon Turner’s Hist, oj 
Mesmeraiul his followers. (See England, vol. iv. pp. 39-40. 
Bertrand, Hist, dtt Magnetisms 
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progress. I mean that change in the character of 
public amusements, produced chiefly by the habits of 
luxury, which took place about the fifteenth century’’ 
and which produced the revival of the theatre. 

No one can question the immense importance in 
the intellectual history of mankind of an institution 
which has elicited the dramas of ^Eschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, CalderoD, Lope de Vega, Corneille, Moliere, 
Racine, Voltaire, Goethe, Schiller, Shakespeare, and 
Ben Jonson, and which has invariably appeared as 
one of the most conspicuons signs and causes of a 
rising civilisation. Combining the three great in¬ 
fluences of eloquence, of poetry, and of painting, it 
has probably done more than any other single agent 
to produce that craving after the ideal, that passionate 
enthusiasm of intellect, ont of which all great works 
of imagination have sprung. It has been the seed- 
plot of poetry and romance, and it has exercised a 
considerable thongh less direct influence over elo¬ 
quences The age of Demosthenes and iEscbines was 
also the age in which the theatre of Athens was the 
object of such a passionate devotion, that no politician 
was permitted even to propose tho abolition of its 
subsidy. 1 The golden age of Roman eloquence was 
also the golden age of the Roman theatre, and the 
eonneotion between acting and eloquence was one of 
the favourite subjects of the discussions of the time.’ 

* See the Qk/nlhinea. is said to lave come to Rome 

* Roscius even wrote a hook from Egypt, and Tiatyllus, the 
<aa this subject, but it has un- greatest actor of the Augustan 
fortunotoly not come down to period, was from Alexandria. 
Be. Ho kept a school of de- Bee on this subject n curious 
elaraotioo, which was attended dissertation, ‘Do hum Rora&n- 
by tho ablest orators of hin time, orum,’ in Onavius, Ttmaunu 
1w passion for the theatre AalU}. /fee ., tom. viii. 
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In modem days, Burke declared, in an assembly 
in no degree inferior to any of Greece or of Rome, 
ubat there was probably no orator among thpse be 
addressed, who did not owe something of his skill 
to the acting of Garrick. 1 And this amusement, 
which has ever proved one of the chief delights, and 
one of the most powerful incentives of genius, had, at 
the same time, the rare privilege of acting with equal 
power upon the opposite extreme of intellect, and is 
even now almost the only link connoting thousands 
with intellectual pursuits. 

But the aspect in winch the history of the theatre 
is most remarkable, is perhaps to be found in its 
influence upon national tastes. Everyone who con¬ 
siders the world as it really exists, and not as it 
appears in the writings of ascetics or sentimentalists, 
must have convinced himself that in great towns, 
where multitudes of men of all classes and characters 
are massed together, and where there are innumerable 
strangers separated from all domestic ties and occu¬ 
pations, public amusements of an exciting order are 
absolutely necessary ; and that, while they are often 
the vehicle and the occasion of evil, to suppress them, 
as was done by the Puritans of the Commonwealth, is 
simply to plunge an immense portion of the population 
into the lowest depths of vice. National tastes, how¬ 
ever, vary with the different stages of civilisation, 
and national amusements undergo a corresponding 
modification; combats of men and animals being, for 
the most part, the favourite type in the earlier 
stages, and dramatic representations in the later ones. 
The history of amusements is thus important, as a 


1 Murphy’s Life of Garrick. 
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reflection of the history of civilisation, and it becomes 
still more so when we remember that institutions 
which are called into existence by a certain intellect 
tual tendency usually react upon and intensify their 
cause. 

In this, as in most other respects, we find a strong 
contrast existing between the two leading nations of 
antiquity. The Athenians, who for a long period 
repelled gladiatorial spectacles with disgust, were 
passionately devoted to the drama, which they carried 
to the very highest point of perfection, and from 
which they derived no small amonnt of their intellec¬ 
tual culture. The Romans, on the other hand, who 
regarded every subject from a military point of view, 
had long prohibited theatrical representations, except 
those which formed part of the worship of the gods. 
The first public theatre was erected by Pompey, and 
he only evaded the censure of the severe moralists of 
his time by making it a single story of a building 
that was ostensibly a temple of Venus. The Stoics 
and the representatives of the old republican spirit, 
denounced the new amusement as calculated to ener¬ 
vate the national character. Public opinion branded 
actors as infamous, and, as a necessary consequer.ce, 
they speedily became so. The civilisation of the 
Empire made the theatre at last extremely popular; 
but that civilisation was the most corrupt the world 
had ever seen, and the drama partook of the full 
measure of its corruption. A few rays of genius 
from the pens of Seneca, Plautus, or Terence, flashod 
across the gloom; but Rome never produced any 
dramatists comparable to those of Greece, or any 
audience at all resembling that which made the 
theatre ring with indignation because Euripides had 
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inserted an apology for mental reservation into bia 
■' Bippolytus,’ or had placed a too ardent panegyric of 
l * wealth in the mouth of Bellerophon. After a tame 
the position of an actor became so degraded, that it 
was made a form of perpetual servitude, 1 and no one 
who had embraced that profession was permitted at 
any future time to abandon it. The undisguised 
sensuality reached a point which we can scarcely 
conceive. Women were sometimes brought naked 
upon the stage. 8 Occasionally an attempt was made 
to amalgamate theatrical amusements with those 


bloody spectacles to which tbe people were so passion¬ 
ately devoted, and tbe tragedy was closed by tbe 
burning of a criminal, who was compelled to personate 
Hercules. 3 At the same time, by a curious associa¬ 
tion of ideas, the theatre was still intimately connected 
with religious observances ; tbe temple was often tbe 


’ Nero, however, made ener¬ 
getic efforts to relieve the actors 
from the stigma attached to 
them (as he did also to alleviate 
the sufferings of the slaves), and 
Gibbon has noticed the great 
honour in which he held the 
.Tewfoh actor Aliturus, and the 
repeated and successful efforts 
of that actor to obtain a relaxa¬ 
tion of the persecutions of the 
Jews. Urider Nero, too, lived 
and died (when only fourteen) 
a lovely and gifted actress 
named Eueharis—the first who 
appeared on the Greek stage, 
which Nero had instituted— 
who seems to have won more 
affection and left a deeper im¬ 
pression than almost any other 
who died so young. Her charms 
are recorded in perhaps the 
most touching of all the epi¬ 


taphs that have descended to us 
from antiquity, and her beau¬ 
tiful features formed one of 
the last ideals of expiring art 
(Visconti, Ieonographie an- 
clenne, p. 287.) 

2 See the evidence .of this 
collected by Sabatier, Hist, de 
la Legislation sur les Femmes 
■publiqv.es, pp. 45-47; Magnin, 
Orieines du Thl&tre , tom. i. pp. 
284-287; and Lebrun, Disemsrs 
sur le Thh&tre , pp. 79-82. This 
last author tries as much as 
ossible to attenuate the facts 
e admits, in order that the in¬ 
vectives of the Fathers might 
fall with their full force on the 
modern theatre. The Floral 
games were in this respect the 
worst. 

8 Tertullian, Ad Nationes, 
lib. i. c. 10. 
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scene of its orgies, and the achievements of the gods 
the subject of representation. 

It is certainly not surprising that the early writers'^ 
of Christianity should have directed all their eloquence 
against such an institution as this. They inveighed 
against it as the school of profligacy, and a centre of 
idolatry; and they dwelt, in language which it is im¬ 
possible to read without emotion, upon th^duty of 
those who might be called, at any moment, to endure 
for their faith the most horrible forms of torture and 
of death, abstaining from whatever could enervate 
their courage or damp their zeal. Mingled with 
these noble exhortations we find no small amount of 
that monastic spirit which regards pleasure as essen¬ 
tially evil, and also two or three arguments which 
perhaps represent the extreme limits of human 
puerility. Tertullian, having enumerated with great 
force and eloquence many of the most horrible vices 
of the theatre, adds that at least the Almighty can 
never pardon an actor, who, in defiance of the evan¬ 
gelical assertion, endeavours, by high-heeled boots, to 
add a cubit to his stature, and who habitually falsifies 
his face. 1 

The position of public amusement? in the early 
history of Christianity is extremely important. On 
the one hand, the austerity with which the Christians 
condemned them was probably one of the chief causes 
of the hatred and consequent persecution of which the 
early Church was the victim, and which contrasts so 
remarkably with the usually tolerant character of 
polytheism. On the other hand, when Christianity 
had attained its triumph, when the intellectual and 


De SpaclacuUs, cap, xxin 
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moral basis of paganism was completely sapped, and 
when the victorious Church had begun to exhibit 
‘something of the spirit from which it had suffered, 
the theatre and the circus became the last strongholds 
of the dying faith. Partly because they had actu¬ 
ally emanated from the pagan worship, and partly 
because the Christian Councils and Fathers denounced 
them whh, an absolute and unqualified severity, they 
were soon regarded as the chief expression of paganism; 
and the people, who endured with scarcely a murmur 
the destruction of their temples and the suppression 
of their sacrifices, flew to arms whenever their amuse¬ 
ments were menaced. The servitude, indeed, by 
which the actor was enchained for life to the theatre, 
was soon abrogated in the case of those who desired 
to become Christians; 1 and the bishops refused to 
baptise any actor who persisted in his profession, and 
excommunicated any Christian who adopted it; 2 but 
the theatres were still thronged with eager spectators. 
Indeed, one curious enactment of the Theodosian 
Code provides that some of the temples should be 
saved from the general destruction, because they 


1 God. Theod. lib. xv. tit. 7, 
], 8. If the emancipated actress 
turned out badly, she was to be 
dragged back to the stage and 
kept there till she was ‘ a ridi¬ 
culous old woman’ (ridietda 
anus). 

2 Neauder, Church History, 
vol. ii. p. 370. An old council 
forbade Christian women mar¬ 
rying actors. The actors, how¬ 
ever, at a later period claimed 
one saint as their patron. This 
was St. Genetus, who was an 
actor in the reign of Diocletian. 


According to the legend, he was 
acting the part of a Christian 
in a piece which was designed 
to turn the new religion to ridi¬ 
cule, when, between the acts, he 
saw a vision, which converted 
him, and he accordingly pro¬ 
claimed his allegiance to Christ 
upon the stage. The emperor 
and the audience at first loudly 
applauded, imagining that this 
was part of the play; but when 
they discovered the truth, the 
actor was put to death. 
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were associated with public games. 1 When the bishops 
were manifestly unable to suppress the public games, 
they directed all their energies to restricting them tb 
days that were not sacred. St. Ambrose succeeded 
in obtaining the abolition of Sunday representations 
at Milan, and a similar rule was at last raised to 
a general law of the empire. 2 

It is remarkable, however, when considering the 
relations of Christianity and Paganism to the theatre, 
that Julian, who was by far the most distinguished 
champion of the latter, formed in this respect a com¬ 
plete exception to his co-religionists. His character 
was formed after the antique model, and liis antipathy 
to public amusements was almost worthy of a bishop. 
Libanius, it is true, has left a long disquisition in 
praise of pantomimic dances, which, he maintained, 
were of a far higher artistic merit than sculpture, as 
no sculptor could rival the grace and beauty of the 
dancers ; hut on this subject he received no encourage¬ 
ment from his master. It has been ingeniously, and, 
I think, justly remarked, that this austerity of Julian, 
by placing him in direct opposition to that portion of 
the population which was opposed to Christianity, 
Was one of the causes of the failure of his attempts to 
rally the broken forces of paganism. 

After a time tbe Roman theatre languished and 
passed away. The decline was partly the result of 
the ceaseless opposition of the clergy, who during the 
middle ages were too powerful for any institution to 
resist their anathema, hut still more, I think, of the 
invasion of the barbarians, which dissolved the old 

1 Cod. Theod. xyi. 10, 3. 

* Lebrun, pp. 117-118; Cod. Theod. xx. 5, 6. 
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civilisation, and therefore destroyed the old tastes. 
The theatre soon lost its attraction; it lingered, in¬ 
deed, faintly for many centuries, but its importance 
had passed away, and about the end of the thirteenth 
century most antiquaries seem to think the last 
public theatres were destroyed. The amusements of 
men were of an entirely different, and, for the most 
part, of a -warlike character. Battle and the imitations 
of battle, boisterous revels, the chase, and, after the 
Crusades, the gaming-table, became tbe delight of the 
upper classes ; while tbe poor found congenial recrea¬ 
tion in bear-baiting, bull-fighting, and countless simi¬ 
lar amusements—in fairs, dances, perambulant mu¬ 
sicians, sham fights, and rude games. 1 Besides these, 
there were numerous mountebanks, who were ac¬ 
customed to exhibit feats of mingled agility and buf¬ 
foonery, which were probably tbe origin of tbe modern 
pantomime, and in which, as it has been shown by a 
high authority, 2 there is reason to believe a dress 
very similar to that of our harlequins was employed. 
It is probably to these mountebanks, or possibly to 
tbe troubadours or wandering minstrels, who bad then 
become common, that St. Thomas Aquinas referred in 


1 Strutt’s Sports and Pas¬ 
times of the English People. 
Mumtori, A.ntiq. Itah , Dissert. 
29. In Italy the sham fights 
were carried on on a vast scale 
and with wooden swords, and 
were the cause of many deaths. 
Amusements somewhat similar 
to those which were once popu¬ 
lar in Italy are said to continue 
in Russia Store!), Econ.polit., 
tom. iii. p. 403. 

2 Riccoboni, Hist, du Tkiatre 
italien depuis Fan 1500 Jusqn’a 


Fan 1660, tom. i. pp. 4-6. The 
author of this remarkable book 
(who was known professionally 
under the name of Lelio) was 
one of the greatest Italian 
actors of his time. He travelled 
much from theatre to theatre, 
and in the different cities he 
visited ransacked the' public 
libraries for works bearing upon 
his history. His hook was 
originally written in French, 
ana is dedicated to Queen 
Caroline of England. 
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a passage which excited a fierce controversy in the 
seventeenth century. In discussing the subject of 
amusement, the saint suggested the question whether 
the profession of an ‘ actor * was essentially sinful; 
and, having enumerated some special circumstances 
that might make it so, he answers the question in the 
negative, 1 * because,’ as he says, ‘ recreation is neces¬ 
sary to mankind,’ and also because ‘ it had been re¬ 
vealed to the blessed Paphnutius that 1 a clown 2 was 
to be his companion in heaven.’ 

Such, then, was the character of public amusements 
before the revival of learning. The time, however, 
was at hand when a profound change, fraught with 
momentous consequences to the Church, was mani¬ 
fested ; and it is worthy of notice, that while that 


1 Ho says distinctly, ‘ Offieiura 
histrionum, quod ordinatur ad 
solatium hominibus exhiben- 
dum, non est secundum se illi- 
citum.’ It appears certain that 
when this was written there 
were no public theatres or 
dramatic representations, ex¬ 
cept the religious ones. At the 
same time, it is impossible to 
draw a clear line between the 
public recitation of verses or 
the exhibitions of mountebanks 
on the one hand, and the sim¬ 
plest forms of the drama upon 
the other. Bossuet has cited 
a passage from St. Thomas’s 
work Be Sententiis, in which 
he speaks of the exhibitions 
that had 1 former'll taken place 
in the theatres.’ At all events, 
the saint was not very favour¬ 
able to these * histriones,’ for 
he speaks of gains that have 
been acquired * de turpi eausft, 
VOL, II. X 


sicut de mcreirioio et kistrio- 
natu: See on this subject 
Concina, Be Spcotaculis, pp. 
36-41 : Lebrun, Discours svr le 
Bhkdtre, pp, 189-194 ; Bossuet. 
Reflexions sur hi Comedic, §§ 
22-25. 

2 ‘ .Toculator.’ Bossuet. how¬ 
ever, says that the Acts of St. 
Paphnutius show that thiswas 
simply a perambulant flute- 
player. After all, Bossuet is 
obliged to make the following 
admission: 1 A pres avoir purge 
la doctrine de saint Thomas 
des exees dont on la chargeoit. 
il faut avouer avec le respect 
qui est dh a un si grand 
homme, qu'il semble s'etre uu 
peu eloigne, je ne dirai pas des 
sentimens dans le fond, mais 
plut6t. des expressions des an- 
oiens Peres sur lc sujet des 
divertissemens.’ {Riflexhintsur 
la Gmiidk, § 31.) 
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change was ultimately caused by the advance of civi¬ 
lisation, the Church itself was its pioneer. The first 
revival of the theatre is undoubtedly to be found in 
the religions plays. From the earliest times men 
soem to have been accustomed to throw into dramatic 
forms the objects of their belief; and the pagan mys¬ 
teries, which were essentially dramatic, 1 retained their 
authority over the popular mind long after every other 
portion of the ancient worship was despised. The 
first biblical play on record is on Moses, and is the 
composition of a Jew named Ezekiel, who lived in the 
second century. The second is a Greek tragedy on 
the Passion, by St. Gregory Eazianzen. The religious 
ceremonies, and especially those for Christmas, Epi¬ 
phany, and Holy Week, became continually- more 
dramatic, and the monks and nuns after a time began 
to relieve the monotony of the cloister by private 
representations. The earliest known instance of this 
is of the tenth century , when a German abbess named 
Hroswitha composed two or three dramas, with a 
religions object, but imitated, it is said, in part from 
Terence, which were acted by the nuns. The subject 
of one of them is curious. A hermit had brought up 
in the ways of piety a beautiful girl, but she rebelled 
against his authority, neglected his counsels, and fled 
to a house of ill fame. The hermit, having discovered 
the place of her resort, assumed the dress and the 
mamlers of a soldier, penetrated to her retreat, sup-. 
ported his character so skilfully that he deceived its 

1 Mackay’s ReligiousDevelope- can origin) were originally re- 
ment of the Greeks and He - ligious. They seem at first to 
brews, vol. ii. pp. 286-297. have been celebrated at the 
Resides the drama, it is pro- graves, and in honour of the 
bable that the gladiatorial dead 
spectacles (which are of Etrus- 
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inmates, and at last found an opportunity of reclaim¬ 
ing his ward. 1 # 

In the extreme weariness of the conventual life, 
amusements of this kind were welcomed with delight, 
and, thongh often and severely censured, they con¬ 
tinued in some monasteries till far into the eighteenth 
century. 2 The form, however, which they generally 
assumed was not that of secular dramas with a reli¬ 
gious tendency, but of mysteries or direct representa¬ 
tions of scenes from Scripture or from the lives of the 
saints. Until the latter part of the thirteenth century 
they were exclusively Latin, and were usually acted 
by priests in the Churches; but after this time they 
assumed a popular form, their religious character 
speedily declined, and they became at last one of the 
most powerful agents in bringing the Church, and 
indeed all religion, into disrepute. 3 The evidence of 
this is not to be found in the representations of the 
Almighty that were so frequent upon the stage; 4 for 
these, though inexpressibly shocking in our eyes, were 
perfectly in harmony with the intellectual condition 
of the time ; hut rather in the gross indecency which 
the worst days of the Roman theatre had scarcely 
surpassed,® and perhaps still more in the strange 

1 See Villemain, Moj/en Age; were guilty of mortal sin. 
Martonne, Pilte du Mayen Aye ; 3 See the collections of these 

Leroy, Etudes mr let Mgsteres, by Hone, Jubitml, Jacob, &e.; 
p. 41. and the works of Leroy, Suard, 

* Concina.wbo published his and Collier upon iheir history, 
work, He Speetaculis, in 1752, 4 On which set Malone, Hitt. 

at the request of Benedict of the English Stage, pp. 12-18. 
XIV., mentions that tho custom Some curious examples of it 
still continued in some menus- have been collected by Hone; 
fceries; and he devoted a disser- and also in Strutt's Hist, of the 
tation to proving that monks Manners of the. People of Eng- 
who laid aside their ecclesiaati- land, vol. iii. pp. 137-i-li). 
eal dress to personate laymen 4 Some striking instances of 
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position that was assigned to Satan. At first the mys¬ 
teries had probably contributed much to the religious 
terrorism. The glare and smoke of the fire of hell were 
constantly exhibited, and piercing shrieks of agony 
{ broke upon the ear. Very soon, however, Satan was 
made to act the part of a clown. His appearance was 
greeted with shouts of laughter. He became at once 
the most prominent and most popular character of the 
piece, and was emancipated by virtue of his character 
from all restraints of decorum. One of the most 
impressive doctrines of the Church was thus indisso¬ 
lubly associated in the popular mind with the ridi¬ 
culous, and a spirit of mockery and of satire began to 
play around the whole teaching of authority. 

It is difficult, indeed, to say how far these rude 
dramatic representations contributed to that disrup¬ 
tion of old religious ties that preceded and prepared 
the Reformation. At a very early period those 
strange festivals, the Feast of Fools and the Feast of 
Asses, 1 had introduced into the churches indecent 


this indecency, which indeed is 
sufficiently manifest in most of 
the mysteries, axe given by 
Jacob in his Introduction to 
his collection of Farces. Wher¬ 
ever the seventh commandment 
was to he broken, the actors 
disappeared behind a curtain 
which was hung across a part 
of the stage; and this is the 
origin of the French proverbial 
expression about things that 
are done ‘ derrifre le ridean.’ 
More than once the Govern¬ 
ment suppressed the sacred 
plays in France on account of 
their evil effects upon morals. 
In England matters seem to 


have been if possible worse 
and Warton has shown that on 
at least one occasion in the 
fifteenth century, Adam and 
Eve were brought upon the 
stage strictly in their state of 
innocence. In the next scene 
the fig-leaves were introduced. 
(Malone’s History of the Eng¬ 
lish Stage, pp. 15, 16.) 

' The Feast of Fools and the 
Feast of Asses are said to have 
originated (though probably 
under other names) in the 
Greek Church about 990. (Ma¬ 
lone’s Hist, of the English Stage, 
p. 9.) La Mire Sotte, in 
France, originated, or at least 
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dances, caricatures of the priesthood, and even a pa¬ 
rody of the Mass ; and the mysteries of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries carried the same spirit far and 
wide. But what I desire especially to notice is, that^ 
their popularity had a real connection with that 
material prosperity which was a consequence of the 
industrial developement we are considering. This 
growing passion for an order of amusements in some 
degree intellectual, this keen relish for spectacles 
that addressed themselves especially to the imagina¬ 
tion, was the beginning of that inevitable transition 
from tbe rude, simple, warlike, unartistic, unimagina¬ 
tive tastes of barbarism to tbe luxurious, refined, and 
meditative tastes of civilisation. Coarse and corrupt 
as they were, these early plays reflected tbe condition 
of a society that was struggling feebly into a new 
phase of civilisation, and which at tbe same time, 
though still deriving its conceptions from the Church, 
was tending surely and rapidly towards secularisa¬ 
tion. 

The change was first effected in Italy and France. 
In those countries, which were then the centres of 
material prosperity, the dramatic tastes had naturally 
been most developed, and the mysteries had attained 
an extraordinary popularity. A modern Italian bib¬ 
liographer has been able even now to collect more 
than one hundred different pieces of tins kind, which 
were represented in Italy in the fifteenth and six¬ 
teenth centuries. 1 About tbe middle of the fifteenth 
became popular, during tbe 342, ed. 1853.) 
quarrel between tbe King of 1 Biblwgrafia ddh Antiche. 
France and the Pops, at the Tiappreseniazioni Italiam Sacrt 
beginning of the tenth century, e Profane etampate tm Secoli 
(Mooted, Hitt, dee Frangais XV e XVI, dal Uolomb dt 
eks divers fit ate, tom. iii. p. llatinee (Firenze, 1852). One 
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century the exhibitions of the mountebanks began to 
bq. thrown into a systematic form. A complete story 
was exhibited, and the harlequin rose to great promi- 
( nence as chief actor. 1 We find, too, a few represen¬ 
tations of Pagan fables, and also some plays that 
were termed impromptus, in which the outline of a 
plot was sketched by the author, but the dialogue 
left to the ingenuity of the actor. Besides these, 
dialogues, or disenssions of the nature of farces* 2 
became common; and having passed from Italy to* 
France, they there assumed the dimensions of regular 
dramas, sometimes of very considerable merit. One 
of them, the famous farce of ‘Patelin,’ which was 
probably composed about 1468 by Peter Blanchet, au 
advocate of Poitiers, still bolds its position upon the 
French stage. 3 The directors of the religious plays 
attempted to meet these new rivals by the invention 
of semi-religious ‘ moralities,’ which were properly 


of these mysteries, the S. Gio¬ 
vanni e Paolo, was written by 
Lorenzo de’ Medici himself 
(Boscoe, Lorenso dd Medici, 
ch. v.). . 

1 Biccobcmi, tom. i. p. 89. One 
of the most famous of the early 
harlequins was Ceechino, who 
is also celebrated for having 
published at Venice, in 1621, 
perhaps the first defence of the 
theatre. He was ennobled by 
the Emperor of Germany. 

* These forces, in the earliest 
and simplest forms, were called 
* contrast! ’ in Italian, or ‘ d£- 
bats’ in French. De Batines 
has made a list of several 
which were translated from 
Italian into French; e.g. the 
discussions between wine and 


water, between life and death, 
between man and woman, &e. 
Italian actors sometimes mi¬ 
grated to France, and in 157T 
we find a regular Italian com¬ 
pany, called I Gelosi, there. 

3 As a comic opera, and also, 
I believe, as a play. The 
popularity of the farce of 
Patdin produced Le Nouveau 
Patelin and Le Testament de 
Patelin, both of which have 
been reprinted by Jacob. Hal- 
lam says (Hist, of Lit., vol. i. 
p. 216) that the force of Patdin 
was first printed in 1490. 
There is extreme uncertainty 
resting upon the early chrono¬ 
logy of the drama; scarcely 
any two authorities agree upon 
the subject. 
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representations of allegorical figures of virtues and 
vices, 1 and were intended to act the part of a com¬ 
promise ; hut the farces soon became the dominating 
form, and all other performances sank into secondai j 
importance. 2 Latin plays were also sometimes acted 
by the scholars in the colleges, a practice which was 
afterwards made very popular by the Jesuits. 

This was the first stage of the movement. The 
second was the creation of secular plays of a higher 
order of merit, which completely superseded and de¬ 
stroyed the mysteries. 3 like the former, this advance 
emanated chiefly from the commercial civilisation 


1 The term 1 morality,’ how¬ 
ever, was very loosely used. 
Jacob has reprinted an old 
play, called La MoraliU de 
"Afveuyle. et du Boitevx, which 
is nothing more than a farce, 
From the religious plays the 
personifications passed, to the 
ballets, in whieli they still 
sometimes appear. An old 
French poem describes m rap¬ 
turous terms the performance 
of a certain Madame de Bran- 
eas, in the character of Geome¬ 
try, in a ballet on the seven 
liberal arts, danced before 
Louis XIV. in 1663. 

® Farces appear also to have 
been the chief form of dramatic 
literature in Spain in the fif¬ 
teenth century. See Bouter- 
wek’s Hist, of Spanish Litera¬ 
ture, They were followed by 
eclogues. 

s Some remains, however, of 
Hie mysteries continue to the 
present day, especially in the 
villages of the Tyrol. There 
is still, too, a great ‘ passion 


play,’ as it is termed, celebrated 
every tenth year at the little 
village of Oberammergau, in 
Bavaria, near the frontiers of 
the Tyrol, which, though it is 
not more than 300 years old 
and though it is almost en¬ 
tirely devoid of grotesque 
scenes, may he on the whole 
looked upon as a representative 
of the mediaeval plays. It con¬ 
sists of scenes from the Passion 
(beginning at the triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem, and end¬ 
ing with the Ascension), be¬ 
tween which tableaux vivants 
representing incidents from the 
Old Testament typical of the 
Passion, are displayed. A 
chorus, like those of the Greek 
plays, sings hymns concern¬ 
ing the connection between 
the type and the antitype. 
"When I saw it in 1860, thr 
play lasted for 7} hours, and 
commanded the attention of 
an immense audience to the 
close. 
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of Florence, but it is extremely remarkable that the 
leaders of the Church in Italy were among its most 
ardent supporters. The first regular Italian comedy 
appears to have been the 1 Calandra,’ and its author 
was the Cardinal Bibbiena, who had long been secre¬ 
tary to Lorenzo do’ Medici, 1 The play was probably 
written in the last few years of the fifteenth century, 
when the author was still young, but it at all events 
did not impede his advancement in the Church. The 
two first Italian tragedies were the ‘ Sophonisba ’ 
of Trissino, which was imitated from Euripides, and 
the ‘ Rosimunda ’ of Ruccellai, which was imitated 
from Seneca. The ‘ Sophonisba ' was acted for the 
first time at Yicenza, about 1514, and was soon after¬ 
wards represented at Rome under the special patron¬ 
age of Leo X., who appointed its author ambassador 
at tbe court of the Emperor Maximilian. The 
k Rosimunda ’ was first acted, in the presence of the 
same Pope, at Florence, in 1515. 2 The earliest 
instance of a secular musical drama is the * Orpheus ’ 
of Politiano, which was composed for the amusement 
and acted in the presence of the Cardinal Gonzaga of 
Mantiia. 3 A few years later we find Clement VII. 


1 Riecoboni, tom. i. pp. 32, 
33. The Calandra is now 
nearly forgotten, but its author 
will always be remembered as 
the subject of two of the noblest 
of the portraits of Raphael,— 
one at Florence, and the other 
at Madrid. 

2 Compare Riceoboni, tom. 
ii. pp. 9, 10; and Sismondi, 
Hist, de la Literature du Midi, 
tom. ii. pp. 188-199. The two 
pieces seem to have been acted 

nearly at the same time; but 


the Sophonisba was not printed 
for some years afterwards. 
Ruccellai also wrote a play 
called Orestes, which however, 
was not brought at this time on 
the stage. 

3 Roscoe’s Loreneo de' Medici^ 
ch. v.; Hogarth’s Memoirs of 
the Opera, pp. 6-8. Of course, 
as Hallam has observed, recita¬ 
tive not being yet invented, 
the music was confined to 
choruses and songs scattered 
throughout the piece. 
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present with the Emperor Charles V., at Bologna, at 
the representation of the comedy of ‘ The Three 
Tyrants,’ by Ricci. 1 - As a natural consequence o? 
'this patronage, the Italian theatre at its commence¬ 
ment does not appear to have been very hostile to the 
Church, and in this respect forms a marked contrast 
to the theatre of France. The ‘ Eugenie ’ of Jodelle, 
which was the first regular comedy acted on the 
French stage, was throughout what many of the older 
farces had been, a hitter satire upon the clergy. 2 

One of the most important consequences of this 
revival of the theatre was the partial secularisation 
of music. This art, to which the old Greeks had as¬ 
cribed so great a power over both mind and body, and 
which some of their states had even made an essen- 
s ial element of the civil government, 3 * * * * 8 had for many 
centuries been entirely in the hands of the Church. 
A l m ost all the music that really deserved the name 
was ecclesiastical, and all the great names in musical 
history had been ecclesiastics. St. Ignatius, accord¬ 
ing to the legend, having heard the angels singing 
psalms in alternate strains before the throne of God, 
introduced the practice of antiphons. St. Ambrose 

1 Riccoboni, tom. i. p. 183. desuetude was said to have 

8 See Charles, La Comidis sunk far below the surrounding 

ett France au seizibne Siech civilisation. There is a singu- 

(1862). RiccoboDi, however, larly curious chapter on the 

asserts that Moliere took the effects ascribed to music among 

character, and even some of the Greeks, in Barney’s History 
the incidents and speeches, of of Music, vol. i. pp. 173-194. 

lus Tartuff* from an old Italian The legends of Orpheus charm- 
play called Doctor Baehetom ing hell, Arion appeasing the 
(tom. i. p. 137). waves, and Amphion moving 

8 Among the Arcadians, for the stones by music, as well as 
example, music was corapul- ‘ the music of the spheres 1 of 
sory, and the one district in Pythagoras, will occur to ererv- 
which this custom fell into one. 
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regulated the church music for the diocese of Milan, 
and St. Gregory the Great for the remainder of 
Christendom. St. Wilfrid and St. Dunstan were the 
apostles of music in England. In the eleventh 
century, the monk Guido of Arezzo invented the 
present system of musical notation. Nearly at the 
same time, the practice of singing in parts, and com¬ 
bining several distinct notes in a single strain, 1 which 
is the basis of modem harmonies, first appeared in 
the services of the Church. From a very early period 
masic had heen employed to enhance the effect of 
the sacred plays, and as it continued to occupy the 
same position when the drama had been secularised, 
St. Philip Neri, in 1540, in order to counteract the 
new attraction, originated at Rome the oratorio. 
About twenty years later, Palestrina, a chaplain of 
the Vatican, reformed the whole system of Church 
music. These exertions would perhaps have retained 
for it something at least of its ancient ascendency, but 
for tbe invention in 1600 ofxeeitative, winch, by ren¬ 
dering possible complete musical dramas, immediately 
created the opera, withdrew the sceptre of music 
fronf the Church, and profoundly altered the prevail¬ 
ing taste. From this time the star of St. Cecilia 
began to wane, and that of Apollo to shine anew. 
Those * Lydian and Ionic strains,’ which Plato so 
jealously excluded from his republic, and which Milton 
so keenly appreciated, were heard again, and all Italy 
thrilled with passion beneath their power. Venice es¬ 
pecially found in them the most faithful expression, of 
her character, and no less than three hundred and fifty 

1 Called originally ‘ discan- controversy. It is said to have 
tus.’ The exact date of its in- been suggested by the varied 
vention is a matter of great tones of file organ. 
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different operas were represented there between 1637 
and 1680. In France the opera was introduced at ihe, 
desire of Cardinal Mazarin; and it is remarkable that 
Perrin, who wrote the first French operas, was a 
priest; that Cambert, who assisted him in composing 
the music, was a church organist; and that nearly 
all the first actors had been choristers in the cathe¬ 
drals. From this time the best singers bega?j to 
desert the churches for the theatre. In England the 
musical dramas known under the name of masques 
elicited some of the noblest poetry of Ben Jonson 
and of Milton. 1 

Another way in which the Church exercised. I 
think, an indirect influence upon the stage, is not 
quite so^ obvious as the preceding one. Whatever 
opinion may be held on the general question of the 
comparative merits of the classical and the Gothic 
architecture, it is at least certain that the latter was 
immeasurably superior in suggesting tbe effects of 
immense distances—in acting, not simply on the taste, 
but also on tbe emotions, by a skilful employment of 
all tbe means of illusion which an admirable sense 
of tbe laws of perspective can furnish. Tbe Greek 
temple might satisfy the taste, but it never struck 
any chord of deeper emotion, or created any illusion, 
or suggested any conception of the Infinite, The 
eye and the mind soon grasped its proportions, and 
realised the full measure of its grandeur. Very dif¬ 
ferent is the sentiment produced by the Gothic cathe¬ 
dral, with its almost endless vis!as of recoding arches, 

* See Barney's Bint, of (AT/? SQcte ); the notice of 
Mutic; Gastil-Blaze, Ckapella Palestrina in Hall ant’s Hut. of 
musique des row de France ; Literature ; and the Essays &i 
Hogarth's Hist, of the Opera; Musical Notation, by Vitet and 
Mooted, Hist, dee Franrais Ooussemaker. 
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with its high altar rising conspicuous by a hundred 
Rights amid the gloom of the painted windows, while 
farther and farther hack the eye loses itself in the 
undefined distance amid the tracery of the gorgeous 
chancel, or the dim columns of Our Lady’s chapel. 
The visible there leads the imagination to the in¬ 
visible. The sense of finiteness is vanquished. An 
illusion of vastness and awe presses irresistibly on the 
mind. And this illusion, which the architecture and ■ 
the obscurity of the temple produce, has always been 
skilfully sustained in Catholicism by ceremonies 
which are pre-eminently calculated to act upon the 
emotions through the eye. 

Now it is surely a remarkable coincidence, that 
while Christian architecture is thus indisputably 
superior to pagan architecture in creating the illusion 
of distance, the modern theatre should be distinguished 
by precisely the same superiority from the ancient 
one. A fundamental rule of the modern theatre is, 
that the stage should be at least twice as deep as it 
is broad. In the theatres of antiquity, the stage was 
five or six times as broad as it was deep. 1 It resem¬ 
bled the portion which is now exhibited when the 
curtain is down. The wall that closed it in, instead 
of being concealed, was brought prominently before 
the spectator by rich sculptures, and illusion was 
neither sought nor obtained. In the modern theatre, 
our present system of decoration only advanced by 
slow degrees, from the rude representations of heaven 

1 The stage of Orange, which Etudes sur VHistoire de PAri.) 
is probably the most perfect The length of the stage of 
Roman theatre in existence, Herculaneum is greater than 
is 66 yards broad and 12 that of San Carlo at Naples, 
deep. i^See Vitot’s Essay on the bat its depth is only a few 
Antiquities of Orange . in his feet. 
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and hell, that were exhibited in the mysteries, to the 
elaborate scenery of our own day; but still the con¬ 
stant progress in this direction exhibits a conception* 
of the nature of the spectacle, which is essentially 
different from that of the Greeks, and is probably in 
a great measure due to the inflnence of ecclesiastical 
ceremonies upon the taste. 

It is not difficult to perceive the cause of the favour 
which Leo and his contemporaries manifested to the 
theatre. They belonged to a generation of ecclesiastics 
who were far removed from the austere traditions of 
the Church, who had thrown themselves cordially into 
all the new tastes that luxury and revived learning 
had produced, and who shrank with an undisguised 
aversion from all religious enthusiasm, from all in¬ 
tolerance of the beautiful. Their lives were one long- 
dream of art and poetry. Tb eir imaginations, matured 
and disciplined by constant study of the noblest works 
of Grecian genius, cast a new colouring upon their 
profession, and adorned with a pagan beauty every 
creation of the Church. Such men as these were but 
little likely to repress the intellectual passion that 
arose almost simultaneously in Italy, France,* and 
Spain, 1 and created the modem theatre. But when 
the teaching of Luther had thrilled through Europe, 
a new spirit was infused into the Vatican. The 

1 The Spanish theatre very theatre, for two reasons : first, 
early rose to perfection, and, because its growth was almost 
after 160d, Spanish tragi-eome- entirely isolated, while the 
dies soon became dominant, dramatic literatures of Italy, 
even in Italy. (See RiceoboniV Spain, and France were closely 
history of the movement; and connected; and, secondly, be- 
Bouterwek's Hist, of Spanish cause my present object'is to 
Literature.) In this review I trace the relations of Cat ho- 
have not entered into an ex- lieism and the drama, 
amia&tion of the English 
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intellectualist and the art critic were replaced by men 
of saintly lives but of persecuting zeal, and a fierce 
'Aon test between tbe Church and the theatre began, 
which continued till near the close of the eighteenth 
century, and ended in the complete victory of tbe 


The doctrine of the Church on this subject was 
clear and decisive. The theatre was unequivocally 
condemned, and all professional actors were pro¬ 
nounced to be in a condition of mortal sin, and were, 
therefore, doomed, if they died in their profession, to 
eternal perdition. 1 This frightful proposition was 
enunciated with the most emphatic clearness by 
countless bishops and theologians, and was even em- 
b&died in the canon law and the rituals of many 
dioceses. 2 The Ritual of Paris, with several others, 
distinctly pronounced that actors were by their very 
employment necessarily excommunicated. 3 * * * * 8 This was 


1 The following was the de¬ 

cision of the doctors of the 
Sorbonne in 1694: ‘Les come- 
diens, par leur profession 

comme elle s’exerce, sont en 
etat tie p6ch6 mortel.’— Bid. 
dts Cas de Conscience, de La- 
met et Tromageau, tom. i. p. 

803. 

- See an immense mass of 

evidence of this collected in 
Dcsprez de Boissy, Lettres sur 
les Spectacles (1780); Lebrun, 
Biscours sur la Comikdie ; Con- 

cina, Be Speclaculis. 

8 * Arcendi [a sacra commu- 
uione] sunt publice indigni, 
quales sunt excommunicati, 
interdict!, manifests infames 
ut meretriees, concubinarii, co- 
mcedi.’ (Quoted by Concina, Be 


Spectaculis, p. 42. See also 
Lebrun, Biscours, p. 34.) Some 
theologians, in order to recon¬ 
cile their sentiments with the 
passage from St. Thomas that 
I have quoted, said that it was 
actors of immoral pieces that 
were excommunicated, but they 
added that the condition of the 
theatre was such that all actors 
fell under the censure. Moli&re 
was regarded as peculiarly and 
pre-eminently bad. Racine was 
far from innocuous; and Bos- 
suet distinctly maintained that 
any piece was immoral which 
contained a representation of 
love, however legitimate its 
character. (See his Sifiesiont 
sur la Comedie.) 
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the sentence of the Church upon those whose lives were 
spent in adding to the sum of human enjoyments, in 
scattering the clouds of despondency, and charming 
away the weariness of the jaded mind. Rone can 
tell how many hearts it has wrung with anguish, or 
how many noble natures it has plunged into the 
depths of vice. As a necessary consequence of this 
teaching, the sacraments were denied to actors who 
refused to repudiate their profession, and, in France 
at least, their burial was as the burial of a dog. 1 
Among those who were thus refused a place in con¬ 
secrated ground was the beautiful and gifted Le 
Couvreur, who had been perhaps the brightest orna¬ 
ment of the French stage. She died without having 
abjured the profession she had adorned, and she was 
buried in a field for cattle upon the banks of the 
Seine, An ode by Voltaire, burning with the deep 
fire of an indignant pathos, has at once avenged and 
consecrated her memory. 

It is hard for those who are acquainted with the 
habits of niudern Roman Catholic countries to realise 
the intense bitterness which theologians of the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centuries manifested towards 
the theatre. Moliere, whose plays were continually 
cited as among the most signal instances of its de¬ 
pravity, was the object of especial denunciation, and 
when he died, it was only with extreme difficulty that 

1 4 L’-Egbse eondamne les ne reuouceat a tear art; on les 
eomediens, et croit par la de- passe a la salute table oonnne 
ft-ndr©assez la comedif*: lade- dos prehears publics,* oft fi*» 
cSwon ©it est prfcise drms tes exclut doa ordres ancrgg-comiu© 
rituals cte Tatis, pp. 108 des persomtes ht'Anes; par 
-Hi), la pratique on eat con- ime suite infiuffible, la s^pul- 
Btsnte. On prive dcs saerc- into cccl&siaatique leur oat d4- 
tnens, et a la vie et a la mort, iiite.’-—Boss-net, Ntjl xiont mt 
crux qui jonont la conu'die s’ils !u j xi. 
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permission could be obtained to bury him in conse¬ 
crated ground.* The religious mind of Racine re¬ 
tailed before the censure. He ceased to write for the 
stage when in the zenith of his powers, and an extra¬ 
ordinary epitaph, while recording his virtues, acknow¬ 
ledges that there was one stain upon his memory 
—he had been a dramatic poet. 2 In 1696, and again 
in 1701, on the occasion of the jubilee, the actors 
entreated the pope to relieve them from the censures 
of the canon law, but their request was unavailing; 
and when, upon the recovery of Louis XIV. from a 
serious illness, eveiy other corporation at Paris offered 
up a Te Deum, they were especially excluded. 3 The 
rule of the Church depriving actors of the sacrament 
of marriage deliberately consigned them to concu¬ 
binage. An attempt was at one time made to evade 
the rule, the actor who desired to marry renouncing 
his profession but returning to it by an order of the 
king as soon as the ceremony was completed; but the 
Archbishop of Paris effectually prevented the evasion, 
refusing to accord marriage to any actor who could 
not produce an official paper guaranteeing him against 
ever returning to the stage, and the same archbishop 
suspended a priest from his functions because he had 
inadvertently married an actor. 4 


1 Lebrun relates this with 
much exultation. Speaking of 
Moliere, he says: * Ce qui est 
constant, c’est que sa mort est 
une morale terrible pour tons 
ses confreres, et pour tous ceux 
qui ne cherclient qu’a rire—un 
peu de terre obtenu par prierc, 
c’est tout ce qu’il a de l’Eglise, et 
encore fallut-il bien protester 
u’il avoit donne des marques 
e repentir. Rosimond etant 
mort subitement en 1691, fut 


cut err e sans clerg6,sans lumiire, 
et sans aucune priere, dans nn 
endroit du cimetifere de St.-Sul- 
pice on l’on met les enfans 
morts sans bapteme.’ (Discours 
sur la Comidie, ed. 1731, p. 
259.) 

2 This marvellous production 
is given in full by Desprez de 
Boissy, tom. i. pp. 510-512. 
Its author was namedTronchon. 

s Ibid. p. 124. 

4 See on this very scandalous 
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When a lawyer, named Huerne de la Mo the, ventured, 
in 1761, to denounce as scandalous the refusal of 
marriage to actors, and also to say something M 
defence of their profession, his work was burnt 
by the hand of the executioner, and his name 
erased from the list of advocates. 1 Lulli, the first 
great musical composer of France, could only ob¬ 
tain absolution by burning an opera he had just 


Yet in spite of all this the theatre steadily advanced, 
and as the opposition was absolute and unequivocal 
its progress was a measure of the defeat of the Church. 
In France, although the law pronounced actors in¬ 
famous, and consequently excluded them from every 
form of public honour aud employment, and although 
till far into the eighteenth century custom prohibited 
those who occupied any magisterial appointment from 
attending the theatre, the drama, retained an undi- 
minished popularity. In Spain it appears to have 
secured a certain measure of toleration by throwing 
itself into the arms of the Church. Calderon infused 
into it the very spirit of the Inquisition. The sacred 
plays continued after they had heen abolished in 
almost every other country; and although Mariana 
and some other leading theologians denounced ail 
dramatic entertainments, they were unable to procure 

ease Grimm efc Diderot, Mi- ing an actor (Lebrun, J)i*ea,n, 
moires Mstoriques, tom. iii. pp. p. 157). 

827-328, And yet these priest*? J See the curious Arret dn 
had the audacity to i _ oaeh Parlemr) 11, i n Despres de H»ksy, 
ftctors with their immorality! tom.i. pp. 473-481. 

The council of Dliberis in the * Hogarth, Memoirs of i ! - 
fourth century prohibited any Opera, p. 28. 

Christian woman from unrry- 
vot. H. V 
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their final suppression.' The opera, it is true, was 
somewhat severely treated, for some divines having 
Scribed to it a period of pestilence and of drought, it 
was for a time abolished;® but it at last secured its 
position in Spain. The Italians at all times thronged 
the theatre with delight. Even the Romans exhibited 
such a marked passion for this form of amusement, 
that the popes were obliged to yield. At first dramatic 
entertainments were only permitted at Rome during 
the carnival, and Benedict XIV., while according 
this permission, addressed a pastoral to the bishops 
of his kingdom to assure them that he did it with ex* 
treme reluctance to avoid greater evils, and that this 
permission was not to be construed as an approval. 8 


1 Philip II., however, and. 
Philip IV. banished all actors 
from Spain (Boissy, Lcttres sur 
let Spectacles, tom. i. pp. 483- 
484); and the venerable and 
miracle-working Father Pos- 
sada, at a later period, caused 
the destruction of the theatre 
of Cordova. (Concina, Be Sped. 
p. 178.) On the extent to which 
act or ^labour ed to wi n the favour 
of the Church by religious plays 
and by singing at the Church 
festivals, see the indignant re¬ 
marks of Mariana, Be Bege, pp. 
406-419. 

2 Buckle, Hist., vol. i. p. 347, 
note. In the same way, Lebrun 
ascribes the earthquakes that 
desolated ancient Antioch to the 
passion of the inhabitants for 
the theatre ( Bisconrs, pp. 132, 
133). The English bishops, in 
1563, attributed the plague to 
the theatres (Fronde's Hist. 
vol. vii. p. 519). 


which Concina has prefixed to 
his hook. Some of the cardi¬ 
nals, however, were less severe, 
and in the first half of the 
seventeenth century the musi¬ 
cal parties of the Cardinal Bar- 
berini were, very famous. It 
was probably there, and cer¬ 
tainly at Borne, that Milton met 
Leonora Baroni, who was one 
of the first of the long line 
of great Italian opera-singers, 
and to whom he, with a very 
unpuritanical gallantry, ad¬ 
dressed three Latin poems (Ho¬ 
garth, Memoirs of the Opera, 
pp, 17, 18). These carnival 
dramas excited the great in¬ 
dignation of the Calvinist Dal- 
lseus (Concina, pp. 302-303). 
The Italians do not seem to 
have been so violent against ths 
theatre as the French priests, 
though De Boissy has collected 
a rather long list of condemna¬ 
tions. 
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• Gradually, however, these amusements were ex¬ 
tended to other seasons of the year; and even the 
opera, in obedience to the wishes of the people, whs 
introduced. At last, in 1671, a public opera-house 
was built at Rome; but female performers were * 
long strictly prohibited, and their places sup¬ 
plied by eunuchs—an unfortunate race, which came 
in consequence into great request in the Holy 
City.' 

The man who did more than any other to remove 
the stigma that rested upon actors, was unquestion¬ 
ably Voltaire. There is, indeed, something singularly 
noble in the untiring zeal with which he directed 
poetry and eloquence, the keenest wit and the closest 
reasoning, to the defence of those who had so long 
been friendless and despised. He cast over them the 
segis of his own mighty name, and the result of his 
advocacy was shown in the enactment by which the 
French Revolutionists, at a single stroke, removed all 
the disqualifications under which they laboured. The 
position actor’s have since conquered in almost every 
country, and the extent to which the theatre has be¬ 
come a recognised institution, must be manifest to 
everyone. Among the many illustrations of the 
impotence of modern ecclesiastical efforts to arrest 
the natural current of society, there are few more 
curious than is furnished on the opening uight of the 
Roman theatre, when the cardinal-governor of Rome 
appears, as the representative of the pope, to sanction 
the entertainment by his presence, to listen to the 
sweet songs of the opera sung by female singers, and 
is 0 vrateh the wreafchings of the dance. 

1 do Boissy, torn. ii. pp. 234-236. 
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I trust the reader will pardon the great length to 
which this disquisition on the drama has extended, 
t? is not altogether of the nature of a digression, 
because, although an institution like the theatre 
cannot be regarded as entirely the creation of any 
one nation, it certainly owes its first impulse and 
some of its leading characteristics to that union of 
an industrial and intellectual civilisation which at¬ 
tained its culmination under the Medici. Nor is it 
without an important bearing on the subject of my 
work, because the successive transformations I have 
reviewed furnish one of the most striking examples 
of that process of gradual secularisation which, 
under the influence of the rationalistic spirit, is dis¬ 
played in turn in each department of thought and 
action. Besides this, there are few more powerfully 
destructive agents than customs or institutions, no 
matter how little aggressive, which a Church claim¬ 
ing supreme authority endeavours to suppress, and 
which have nevertheless secured their position in the 
world. By the simple fact of their existence, they at 
first divide the allegiance of mankind, and at last 
render obsolete a certain portion of ecclesiastical 
teaching, and thereby impart a character of mobility 
and flexibility to the whole. In this respect Protes¬ 
tantism has been far less affected by the change than 
her rival, for Protestantism does not claim the same 
coercive authority, and can, therefore, in a measure 
assimilate with the developements of society, and 
purify and temper when it cannot altogether control. 
It must be acknowledged also, that while the Cal- 
vinistic section of the Reformed Churches has ever 
displayed a bigotry on the subject of amusements, 
which is at least equal to that of the Church of 
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Rome, 1 Anglicanism lias always been singularly free 
from the taint of fanaticism ; 2 nor is it, I believe, too 
much to add, that her forbearance has received its 
reward, and that, if we except the period of depravity 
that elapsed between the Restoration and the publi¬ 
cation of the work of Jeremy Collier in 1C98, and 
which may be justly ascribed in a great measure to 
the reaction against Puritanism, the English theatre 
has been that in which the moralist can find least to 
condemn. 

The creation of the secular theatre was one of the 
last results of the industrial supremacy of Italy. A 
succession of causes, into which it is not now neces¬ 
sary to enter, had corroded that political system, to 
which the world is so deeply indebted ; and the dis¬ 
covery of the passage round the Cape of Good Hope 
by Gama, and of America by Columbus, together 
with some other causes, directed the stream of com¬ 
merce in new channels. By the time when the 
effects of these discoveries began first to be felt, tbe 
Reformation had divided Christendom into two op¬ 
posing sections, and the important question arose, 


1 On the decrees of the 
French Protestants against the 
theatre, see Lebrun, p. 255. 
Calvin at Geneva -was equally 
severe, and his policy long after 
found an. enthusiastic defender 
in Rousseau. In England, one 
of the most atrocious acts of 
tyranny of which Charles I. 
was guilty, was elicited by a 
book called the HktrimnastLt, 
of Pryone, and one of the first 
effects of the triumph of (be 
Puritans was the suppression of 
the theatre, 

* 2 have mentioned the way 


in which Moliere. Lulli, and L< 
Couvreur were treated in France. 
As a single illustration of the 
different spirits of Catholicism 
and Anglicanism, I may men¬ 
tion the fate of their English 
parallels—Shakespeare, Law®#, 
and Mrs. Oldfield. No murmur 
of controversy ever disturbed 
the grave of Shakespeare, and 
the great poet of Puritanism 
sang his requiem. Lan es and 
Mrs. Oldfield both rest in West¬ 
minster Abbey, to which the 
latter was borne with almost 
regal pomp. 
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to which of these sections the sceptre of industry 
would fall. 

it must, I think, be acknowledged, that to a Spec¬ 
tator of the sixteenth century no proposition could 
seem more clear than that the commercial supremacy 
of Europe was destined to be exercised by Catho* 
licism. The two great discoveries I have mentioned 
had both fallen to the lot of the intensely Catholic 
nations of the Spanish peninsula. Spain especially 
exhibited a combination of advantages which it would 
be very difficult to parallel in history. Her magnifi¬ 
cent colonies opened out a boundless prospect of 
wealth, and she seemed to possess all those qualities 
and capacities that were requisite for their develope- 
ment. The nation was in the zenith of its power. 
The glories of Granada still rested upon it. Charles 
Y. had united the imperial sceptre with that of 
Spain, had organised a vast navy, had constituted 
himself the recognised head of the Catholic interests, 
had humbled that French power which alone could 
imperil his ascendency, and had acquired the reputa¬ 
tion of the most consummate politician of the age. 
If we add to this, that the passion for wealth had 
never been more strongly exhibited than by the 
Spaniards, it would seem as though no element of 
commercial greatness was wanting. Seasoning d 
priori, it would appear natural to conclude that 
Spain was about to embark in a long and glorious 
career of commerce, that she would incline the 
balance of material prosperity decisively to the side of 
the religion of which she was the champion, but that 
the commercial spirit would at last act upon and 
modify her religious fanaticism. 

None of these results followed. Although for a 
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few years the Spanish Catholics were the arbiters 
and the directors of commerce, and although the 
effects of their ascendency have not even yet passed 
away, the prosperity of Spain was speedily eclipsed. 
At a time when she seemed on the highway to an 
almost boundless wealth, she sank into the most 
abject poverty. Her glory was withered, her power 
was shattered, her fanaticism alone remained. 

There are several considerations that explain this 
apparent anomaly. The first is, I think, to be found 
in the erroneous economical doctrine which became 
the mainspring of Spanish legislation. 

Although it would undoubtedly be a gross exag¬ 
geration to regard the Italian republics as having 
arrived at the knowledge of the true laws that govern 
wealth, there can be no question that their policy 
was far more in conformity with the principles of 
political economy than that of any of their successors 
till after the time of Quesnay and Smith. The ex¬ 
quisite practical skill they possessed, and also the 
peculiarity of their position, which made most of 
them entirely dependent upon commerce, and conse¬ 
quently the natural enemies of protective privileges, 
saved them from the worst legislative errors of the 
age ; and, indeed, it has been the just boast of Italian 
economists, that, if we except Serra, Genovesi, and 
perhaps one or two others, even their speculative 
writers have always been singularly free from the 
errors of that ‘mercantile system’ which in other 
countries was so long supreme. It was not until 
Spain had risen to power, and the stream of American 
gold had begun to inundate Europe, that the doc¬ 
trine upon which that fatal system rests became the 
centre of commercial legislation. 
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To slate this doctrine in the simplest form, it was 
believed that all wealth consisted of the precious 
xnbtals, and that therefore a country was necessarily 
impoverished by every transaction which diminished 
its metallic riches, no matter how much it may have 
added to its other possessions. If, therefore, two 
nations exchanged their commodities with a view of 
increasing their wealth, the single object of each was 
to regulate the transaction in such a manner that it 
might obtain a larger amount of money than it before 
possessed, or, in other words, that the value of its 
non-metallic exports should be greater than of its 
imports. But as the excess of exports over imports 
on one side implied a corresponding excess of im¬ 
ports over exports on the other, it followed that the 
interests of the two nations were diametrically op¬ 
posed, that the loss of one was the condition and 
measure of the gain of the other, and that to the 
nation which was unable to incline what was termed 
the ‘ balance of commerce ’ in its favour, the entire 
transaction was an evil. It followed also that 
the importance of native productions was altoge¬ 
ther Subordinate to that of the export or import of 
gold. 

From these principles three important practical 
consequences were drawn which contributed greatly 
to the downfall of Spain. In the first place, the 
whole energy both of the government and people 
was concentrated upon the gold mines, and manu¬ 
factures and almost all forms of industry sank into 
neglect. In the next place, the colonies were 
speedily ruined by an elaborate system of commer¬ 
cial restrictions and monopolies, devised with the 
vain hope of enriching the mother-country, and some 
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of them were at length goaded into successful re¬ 
bellion, In the last place, an undue amount of gold 
was introduced into Spain, which had the vefy 
natural, but, to the Spaniards, the very astonishing 
effect of convulsing the whole financial system of the 
country. For the value of gold, like the value of 
other commodities, is governed by the law of supply 
and demand; and the fact that this metal has been 
selected as the general instrument of exchange, 
while it makes any sudden alteration in its value 
peculiarly dangerous, does not in any degree remove 
it from the law. When it suddenly becomes too 
common, its value—that is to say, its purchasing 
power—is depreciated; or, in other words, the price 
of all other articles is raised. After a time things 
adjust themselves to the new standard, and many 
political economists, considering the sudden stimulus 
that is given to industry, the particular class of 
enterprises the change in the value of money 
specially favours, and still more its effect in lighten¬ 
ing the pressure of national debts, have regarded 
it as ultimately a benefit; but, at all events, the con¬ 
fusion, insecurity, and uncertainty of the transition 
constitute a grave danger to the community, and the 
loss inflicted on certain classes 1 is extremely serious. 
In our own day, although the influx of Australian 
and Californian gold has told very sensibly upon 
prices, tbe immense area of enterprise over which it 
has been diffused, the counteracting influence of 
machinery in cheapening commodities, and also a 
few exceptional causes of demand, 8 have materially 

4 Those who directly or iudi- * According to Chevalier 
recUy depend upon fixed in- (wbo^ L.iok on this subject 
«omce. has been translated and «v 
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deadened tko shock. But the stream of gold that 
was directed to Spain after the discovery of America 
produced nearly the full measure of evil, while the 
economical error of the age deprived the Spaniards 
of nearly all the good that might have been expected. 
The temporary evil of a violent change in prices 
could only have been abated, and the permanent evil 
of the decay of national industry could only have 
been in some degree compensated, by the free em¬ 
ployment of American gold to purchase the industry 
of foreign nations ; but this would involve the export 
of the precious metal, which the government under 
the severest penalties prohibited. It is true that, as 
no prohibition can finally arrest the natural flow of 
affairs, the gold did issue forth, 1 but it was in the 
manner that was least advantageous to Spain. 
Charles V. and Philip II. employed it in their wars; 
but wars are almost always detrimental to industry ; 
many of these were disastrous in their conclusions, 
and those of Charles were undertaken much more in 
the interests of the empire than of Spain, while 
Philip sacrificed every other consideration to the 
advantage of the Church. The only other mode of 
egress was by infringing the law. After a few years, 

dorsed by Mr. Cobden), the The most striking evidence of 
adoption of a gold standard by the perturbation of prices in 
France is the principal. England in the sixteenth cen- 

1 The famous sermon of Bi- tury is given in ‘A Compendious 
shop Latimer, describing the or JBriefe Examination of Cer- 
revolution of prices in England, tayne Ordinary Complaints of 
was preached as early as 1548, divers of our Countrymen, by 
only twenty-seven years after W. S’ [probably William Stan- 
the conquest of Mexico, and at ford], 1581. The greater part 
a time when the great mines of of this curious pamphlet has 
Potosi (which were only disco- been reprinted in the fifth vo- 
vered in 1545) could scarcely lumeofthe Pamphleteer (1816). 
have had any effect Upon Europe. 
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the full effects of this policy 1 were manifested. 
Manufactures had languished. Prices were im¬ 
mensely raised. Confusion and insecurity charad-’ 
terised every financial undertaking. The Spaniards, 
to adopt the image of a great political economist, 
realising the curse of Midas, found all the necessaries 
of life transmuted into gold, while, to crown all, 
the government prohibited its export under pain of 
death. 

These economical causes will help to show why it 
was that the material prosperity of the great Catholic 
power was so transient, and also why no strong in¬ 
dustrial spirit was evoked to counteract the prevail¬ 
ing fanaticism. This last fact will be still further 
elucidated, if we consider the social and religious 
institutions which Spanish Catholicity encouraged. 
The monasteries, in numbers and wealth, had reached 
a point that had scarcely ever been equalled; and 
besides subtracting many thousand men and a vast 
amount of wealth from the productive resources of 
the country, they produced habits of mind that are 
altogether incompatible with industry". The spirit 
that makes men devote themselves in vast ran fibers 
to a monotonous life of asceticism and poverty is so 
essentially opposed to tire spirit that creates the 
energy and enthusiasm of industry, that their con¬ 
tinued co-existence may be regarded as impossible. 

* Aggravated to a certain ex- smallest value possible for 
teat by the dishonest tamper- what they purchase; secondly, 
lag with the coinage, in which nominal prices arc raised as the 
Charles V., like most of the intrinsic value of coins is depre- 
sovereignsof the time, indulged, ciated; thirdly, all the evils of 
The chief result* of this arc. uncertainty, panic, and suffer- 
first, that the good coins are ing inflicted upon creditors and 
driven out of circulation, as man persons with fixed incomes art- 
naturally prefer giving the produced. 
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Besides this, that aristocratic system which harmo¬ 
nises so well with a theological society revived. A 
‘Warlike and idle nobility took the place of the old 
merchant nobles of Italy, and a stigma was in conse¬ 
quence attached to labour, 1 which was still further 
increased by the revival of slavery. 

The resurrection of this last institution is usually 
ascribed to Las Casas, perhaps the most eminent phil¬ 
anthropist Spain ever produced. In this statement 
there is, however, some exaggeration. Las Casas 
only landed in America in 1513, and he does not ap¬ 
pear to have taken any step on the subject of slavery 
till some years later; but negroes had been employed 
as slaves by the Portuguese in their colonies in the 
very beginning of the century, 2 and a certain number 
were introduced into the Spanish colonies as early as 
1511. They do not, however, appear to have been 
fully recognised by the government, and further im¬ 
ports were discouraged till 1516, when the monks of 
St. Jerome, who then administered affairs in the 
West Indies, recommended their employment. In the 
following year, Las Casas pronounced energetically 
in the same sense. Strange as it may now appear, 
there can be no doubt that in doing so he was ac¬ 
tuated by the purest benevolence. Perceiving that 
the wretched Indians, to whose service Be had de¬ 
voted his life, perished by thousands beneath the hard 
labour of the mines, while the negroes employed by 

1 See Blanqui, Hist, dc Vioo- gome Portuguese merchants 

nomie po/itique, tom. i. pp. 271- having kidnapped gome Moons 
284, where the whole subject Of on the coast of Africa, only 
the political economy of Charles consented to ransom them on 
V. is admirably treated. receiving negroes in exchange. 

2 The beginning of the trade (Macpherson’s Annals of Oom- 
date« from 1440, in which year rnerce, vol. i. p. 661.) 
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the Portuguese hore the fatigue without the slightest 
injury, he imagined, that by introducing the latter he 
was performing an act of undoubted philanthropy, > 
and thus it came to pass, that one whose character 
presents an almost ideal type of beneficence became 
a leading promoter of negro slavery. 1 

The traffic once organised, and encouraged by the 
government, spread rapidly. Its monopoly was 
granted to the Belgians, who sold it to the Genoese ; 
but merchants of Venice, Barcelona, and England, 
had all an early share in the adventure. The first 
Englishman who took part in it was a certain John 
Hawkins, who made an expedition to the African 
coast in 1562. 2 Scarcely anyone seems to have 
regarded the trade as wrong. According to the 


1 The first writer who under¬ 
took the defence of Las Casas 
was Gr6goire, Bishop of Blois, 
in a paper read before the 
French Institute in 1804, and 
the subject was afterwards 
treated, though in a rather dif¬ 
ferent point of view, in a letter 
by a Mexican priest named Don 
Gregorio i’unes, and in an es¬ 
say by Llorente, They are re¬ 
printed, together with trans¬ 
lations of all the relevant 
passages from Herrera (the 
original authority on the sub¬ 
ject), in Llorente’s edition of 
the works of Las Casas (1822). 
The first of these writers at¬ 
tempted to impugn the autho¬ 
rity of Herrera, but for this 
there seems no sufficient rea¬ 
son; nor does it appear that 
Herrera,or indeed anyone else at 
the time, considered the conduct 
of Las Casas wrong. The monks 
of St. Jerome are much more 


responsible for the introduction 
of negroes than Las Casas. It 
is impossible to read the evi¬ 
dence Llorente has collected 
without feeling that, as a gene¬ 
ral rule (with a few Striking 
exceptions), the Spanish clergy 
laboured earnestly to alleviate 
tbe condition of the captive In¬ 
dians, that this was one of their 
chief reasons in advocating the 
import of negroes, and that 
they nover contemplated the 
horrors that soon grew out of 
the trade. It should 1>e added 
that the Spanish Dominican 
Soto was perhaps the first man 
who unequivocally condemned 
that trade, 

3 MtPherson’s Annals nJGom- 
mtrat, vol, ii. y, 638, At a much 
later period, m 1689, the Eng¬ 
lish made a convention with 
Spain to supply the West Indies 
with slaves from Jamaica. 
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popular sentiment of Christendom there was such 
an amazing, I might almost say generieal, difference 
, {tetween those who were Christians and those who 
were not, that to apply to the latter the principles 
that were applied to the former, would have been 
deemed a glaring paradox. If the condition of the 
negroes in this world was altered for the worse, it 
was felt that their prospects in the next were greatly 
improved. Besides, it was remembered that, shortly 
after the deluge, Ham had behaved disrespectfully to 
his drunken father, and it was believed by many 
that the Almighty had, in consequence, ordained negro 
slavery. The Spanish were not in general bad mas¬ 
ters. On the contrary, when the gold fever had 
begun to subside, they were in this respect distin¬ 
guished for their humanity; 1 and their laws on the 
subject still present, in some points, a favourable 
contrast to those of America; but the effect of 
slavery upon the national character was not the less 
great. 

Besides these considerations, we must take into 
account the great acts of religious intolerance of 
which Spain was guilty, and which recoiled with 
fatal effect upon her industrial system. Never did a 
people verify more fully the great truth, that indus¬ 
try and fanaticism are deadly foes. Four*4-imes the 
Spanish nation directed all its energies in the cause 
of the Church, and four times its prosperity received 
a wound from which it has never recovered. By the 
expulsion of the Jews, Spain was deprived of all her 
greatest financiers, and of almost all her most enter¬ 
prising merchants. By the expulsion of the Moors, 

1 This was noticed by Bodin in his time. See La Beptiblique, 
P- 47 (1577). 
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she lost her best agriculturists; vast plains were 
left uninhabited, except by banditti, and some of the 
most important trades were paralysed for ever, By 
the expedition of the Armada, that naval supremacy 
which, since the discoveries of the Cape passage and 
of America, had made commerce exclusively mari¬ 
time, implied commercial supremacy, passed from her 
hands, and was soon divided between the Protestant 
nations of England and Holland. By her perse¬ 
cutions in the Netherlands, she produced a spirit of 
resistance that baffled her armies, destroyed her 
prestige, and resulted in the establishment of another 
State, distinguished alike for its commercial genius, 
its bravery, and its Protestantism. 

There were, of course, other circumstances which 
accelerated or aggravated the downfall of Spain ; but 
the really dominating causes are all, I think, to be 
found under the economical or theological heads I 
have noticed. It is well worthy of attention how they 
conspired, acting and reacting upon one another, to 
destroy that political structure which was once so 
powerful, and which appeared to possess so many 
elements of stability. Nor can we question thajt that 
destruction was an almost unmingled benefit to man¬ 
kind. Blind folly, ignoble selfishness, crushing 
tyranny, jHid hideous cruelty, mark every page of the 
history oFthe domination of Spain, whether we turn 
to the New World or to the Netherlands, or to those 
glorious Italian cities which she blasted by her rule. 
During the period of her ascendency, and especially 
during the reigns of Charles Y. and Philip JL, who 
were the most faithful representatives of her spirit, 
she was guilty of an amount of persecution before 
which all the enormities of Roman emperors fade into 
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insignificance. She reorganised the accursed insti¬ 
tution of slavery on a gigantic scale, and in a form 
that was in some respects worse than any that had 
before existed; she was the true author of the mer¬ 
cantile theory and of the colonial policy which have 
been the sources of disastrous wars to every European 
nation; she replaced municipal independence by a 
centralised despotism, and the aristocracy of industry 
by the aristocracy of war ; 1 and she uniformly exerted 
the whole stress of her authority to check on all sub¬ 
jects and in all forms the progress of enquiry and of 
knowledge. Had she long continued to exercise 
the assimilating, absorbing, and controlling influence 
of a great Power, the advancement of Europe might 
have been indefinitely retarded. Happily, however. 
Providence, in the laws of history as in the laws of 
matter, tends ever to perfection, and, annexing fatal 
penalties to the resistance of those laws, destroys 
every obstacle, confounds those who seek to arrest 
the progress, and, by the concm*rence of many 
agencies, effects the objects it designs. 

Before leaving the subject of Spanish industry, I 
may notice one article that was at this time brought 
into Europe, not because it was itself very important, 
but because it was the beginning of a great social 
change that was fully accomplished aboufc^ century 
afterwards—I mean the introduction of hot drinks. 
Towards the middle of the sixteenth century, the 
Spaniards imported chocolate from Mexico. Bather 
more than half a century later, tea was introduced 
from China and Japan. It had been noticed by 
Marco Polo as early as the thirteenth century, but 
it was probably first brought to Europe by the Jesuit 

1 Blanqui, Hist, de VEcon. pal., tom. i. p. 27?. 
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missionaries in the first years of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, and it was soon after largely imported by the 
Dutch. In 1636 we find it in usage in Franc6, 
and enthusiastically patronised by the Chancellor 
Siguier. The earliest notice of it in England is 
in an Act of Parliament of 1660. The discovery of 
the circcLlation of blood, which produced an exag¬ 
gerated estimate of the medical value of bleeding 
and of hot drinks, and the writings of two physicians 
named Tulpius and Bontekoe, gave a great impulse 
to its popularity. In a letter written in 1680, 
Madame de Sevigne observes that the Marchioness 
de la Sabliere had just introduced the custom of 
drinking it with milk. About the middle of the same 
century, coffee began to pour in from Turkey. The 
properties of tbis berry bad been noticed in 1591 by 
the Venetian physician Alpinus, and soon afterwards 
by Bacon in his ‘Natural History,’ and the drink 
was introduced into England in 1652 by an English 
Turkey merchant named Edwards. In Prance the 
first coffee-house was established at Marseilles in 
1664 A few years later, Soliman Aga, the ambas¬ 
sador of Mahomet IV., made the new beverage Very 
fashionable in Paris: and in 1672 an Armenian 
named Pascal established a coffee-house in that city. 
He had soon countless imitators; and it was observed 
that this new taste gave a serious and almost iustan- 
taneous check to drunkenness, which had been very 
prevalent in Prance. Coffee-houses were the true 
precursors of the clubs of the eighteenth century. 
They became the most important centres of society, 
and they gave a new tone to the national manners, 
lu England, though they were once even more popular 
than in Prance, and though they are indissolubly 
vot. n. z 
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associated with one of the most brilliant periods of 
literary history, they have not taken root; but the 
effect of hot drinks upon domestic life has probably 
been even greater than on the Continent. Checking 
the boisterous revels that had once been universal, 
and raising woman to a new position in the domestic 
circle, they have contributed very largely to refine 
manners, to introduce a new order of tastes, and to 
soften and improve the character of men. They are 
therefore, I think, not unworthy of a passing notice 
in a sketch of the moral and intellectual consequences 
of commerce. 1 

When the Spanish supremacy was destroyed, what 
may be termed the commercial antagonism of the 
two religions ceased. England and Holland were 
long the leaders of commerce; and if Catholic nations 
have since distinguished themselves in that course, 
it has been when their zeal had grown languid and 
their system of policy been secularised. The general 
superiority in industry of Protestant countries has 
been constantly noticed and often explained. The 
suppression of monasteries, the discouragement of 
mendicity, and the construction of churches that were 
in no degree formed upon the ascetic principle, com 
tributed to the progress; but perhaps the principal 
cause was the intellectual impulse communicated by 
the Reformation, which was felt in every field both 
of speculation and of action. 2 

1 The fullest history of hot Corporations, p. 76 ; Pelletier, 
drinks I have met with is in a Le Th& et le Caft ; Oabanis, 
curious and learned book, Rapports du Physique et du 
D’Aussy, Hist, de la Vie privie Moral, 8me M6moire; and, for 
des Frangais (Paris, 1815), tom. the English part of the history, 
iii. pp. 116-129, which I have M'Pherson’s Annals of Com- 
followed closely. See, too, Pierre meroe, vol. ii. pp. 447-489. 
Lacroix, Histoire des ancimnes * I do not include among 
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Bufc while the relative interests of Protestantism 
and Catholicism have not been very seriously involved 
in the history of industry since the seventeeiffh 
century, there is another form of antagonism which 
long after made that history a faithful mirror of • 
theological progress. I mean the conflict between 
town and country, between the manufacturing and 
the agricultural interests. The question which of 
these two spheres of existence is most conducive to 
the happiness and the morality of mankind will, no 
doubt, always be contested; but the fact that they 
produce entirely different intellectual tendencies, 
both in religion and politics, will scarcely be disputed. 
The country is always the representative of sta¬ 
bility, immobility, and reaction. The towns are the 
representatives of progress, innovation, and revolu¬ 
tion. The inhabitants of the country may be very 
vicious ; but even in the midst of their vice they will 
be extremely superstitious, extremely tenacious of 
the customs of religions that have elsewhere passed 
away, and especially addicted to that aspect of those 
religions which is most opposed to the spirit of 
Rationalism. All the old superstitions concerning 
witches, fairies, hereditary curses, prophetical dreams, 
magical virtues, lucky or unlucky days, places, or 
events, still linger among the poor; while even the 

these causes the diminution of the working classes appear to 
Church holidays, for, although me to liave more than counter¬ 
in some few countries they may balanced the injury they may 
hare degenerated into an abuse, have done to labour. There is 
the number of those that are some correspondence between 
compulsory has been grossly Dr. Doyle and Lord Cloncurry 
exaggerated ; and moreover, on this subject, which is well 
their good effects in procuring worthy of attention, in Fite- 
some additional recreation for pa trick's Life of Doyle. 
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educated are distinguished for the retrospective 
character of their minds, and for their extreme 
antipathy to innovation. The general character of 
great towns, and especially of manufacturing towns, 
is entirely different . 1 It is indeed true that the 
great subdivision of labour, while it is eminently 
favourable to the increase of wealth, is for a time 
unfavourable to the intellectual developement of the 
labourer; for the mind that is concentrated ex¬ 
clusively upon the manufacture of a single portion of 
a single object is far less happily circumstanced than 
if it were occupied with a complex subject which 
demands the exercise of all its faculties. But this 
disadvantage is more than compensated by the in¬ 
tellectual stimulus of association, and by the increased 
opportunities which greater rewards and steady pro¬ 
gress produce. Certain it is that neither the virtues 
nor vices of great towns take the form of reaction in 
politics, or of superstition in religion. The past rests 
lightly, often too lightly, upon them. Novelty is 
welcomed, progress is eagerly pursued. Vague tradi¬ 
tions are keenly criticised, old doctrines are disinte¬ 
grated and moulded afresh by the individual judgment. 
Besides this, the manufacturing is also the commercial 
interest; and the great intellectual importance of 
commerce we have already seen. Such, then, being 
the opposite predispositions evoked by agricultural 
and manufacturing occupations, it becomes a matter of 
considerable interest and importance to trace the his- 

1 The difference between that agriculturists are depen- 
town and country in this dent for their success upon 
respect has been fully noticed atmospheric changes, which 
by Mr. Buckle {Hist, of Civ., man can neither prediet nor 
tol. i. pp. 344-347), who control, 
ascribes it chiefly to the fact 
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tory of their comparative devekpoment; and in order 
to do so it mil he necessary to give a brief outline 
of the progress of economical opinion on the subject. 

Before the dawn of a correct political economy in 
the eighteenth century, Europe was for the most part 
divided between two doctrines on the subject of com¬ 
merce. Both schools regarded money as the single 
form of wealth ; but, according to one of them, com¬ 
merce should be altogether discouraged, as at best a 
dangerous and a gambling speculation ; while, accord¬ 
ing to the other, it should be pursued as the chief 
method of acquiring wealth, but only on the condition 
of the exports exceeding the imports. The first of 
these schools usually discouraged manufactures, and 
concentrated its attention upon agriculture; the other 
was eminently favourable to manufactures. Before 
the sixteenth century, the notions of the first school, 
without being systematised or formally stated, were 
very generally diffused,: politicians laboured to make 
each nation entirely self-subsisting; and there was 
an antipathy, or at least a disinclination, to any 
speculation that involved an export of gold, even 
with the eventual object of obtaining a larger supply 
in return . 1 Besides this, the rude simplicity of man¬ 
ners which made the demand for manufactured goods 
very small, the superstitions about usury which fell 
with crushing weight on industrial enterprise, the 
imperfection of the means of communication, the 
zeal with which the monks pursued agriculture, the 
especial adaptation of that pursuit, on account of 
its comparative facility, to an early stage of civilisa-. 
tion, and the recollection Of the peculiar honour in 

* See McCulloch's Political &oiwmy, and his Introduction to 
the Wealth qf Nations. 
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which it had been held by the ancients,—all tended 
ii) the same direction. With the exception of the 
Italian republics and the cities of the Hanseatic 
League, which had little or no land to cultivate, and 
were almost forced by their circumstances into com¬ 
merce, agriculture was everywhere the dominant 
form of labour, and the habits of mind it created 
contributed much to colour, intensify, and perpetuate 
the mediaeval superstitions. 

When, however, the great discoveries of gold in 
America created in all nations an eager desire to 
obtain it, industry began to assume a hew form and 
more gigantic proportions ; and although, owing to 
causes which I have already traced, it languished in 
Spain, it was rapidly developed in other countries, 
and the opinions of statesmen on the subject were 
steadily modified. Sully was probably the last 
minister of very considerable abilities who systemati¬ 
cally opposed manufactures as an evil. The opposite 
opinion, which regarded them as the most efficient 
magnet of foreign gold, found its greatest representa¬ 
tive in Colbert ; 1 and although the ruinous wars of 
Louis klV., and still more the revocation of the Edict 

1 See Blanqui. In England metals had been forbidden. The 
the mercantile system began restrictive laws on this subject 
under the influence of the East were repealed in 1663 (M'Cul- 
India Company, which,in 1600, loch’s Introd. IHseourse). The 
obtained permission to export two most eminent English de- 
the precious metals to the fenders of the mercantile sys- 
amount of 30,000?. per annum, tern — Thomas Mun, whose 
on the condition that within six Treasure by Foreign Trade 
months of every expedition (ex- was published in 1664, and Sir 
cept the first) the Company Josiah Child, whose New Die- 
should import an equal sum. course of Trade was published 
Under Henry VIII., and more in 1668—both wrote to the in- 
than once at an earlier period, terests of the East India Com¬ 
all exportation of the precious panv. 
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of Nantes, in a great measure counteracted Ms efforts; 
although, too, the ultimate effects of the protective 
system have been extremely detrimental to industry*; 
there can be little doubt that this minister did more 
than any preceding statesman to make manufactures 
a prominent form of European industry. He re¬ 
moved many of the impositions under which they 
suffered, protected their interests whenever they were 
menaced, and did all that lay in his power to encou¬ 
rage their developement. 

Indeed, at first sight, the school wMch followed 
that of Oplbert, though in reality an immense step in 
advance, might appear less favourable to the manu¬ 
facturing interests. The economists—as Qnesnay, 
and those very able writers and statesmen who adopted 
his opinions, were termed—were not simply the pre¬ 
cursors of political economy; they were the actual 
founders of many parts of it; and though their system, 
as a whole, has perished, and their fame been eclipsed 
by the great thinker of Scotland, tbey will always form 
one of the most important links in the history of the 
science. Perhaps their principal acMevement was the 
repudiation of the old doctrine that all wealth con¬ 
sisted of gold—a doctrine wMch, having lighted up the 
labours of tbe alchemists, and inspired all the Eldorado 
dreams of the middle ages, had become the cardinal 
principle of commercial legislation . 1 Almost at the 

1 The earliest writer who think, to the economical writ- 
very clearly expounded the true ings of Locke. Berkeley very 
nature of money was probably nearly broke loose from the 
Bishop Berkeley, whose Qm~ system of ‘ the balance of com- 
rist, considering that it was merce.’ The following queries 
written in 1735, is one of the are a curious example of the 
most remarkable instances of struggles of an acute reason 
political sagacity of the age; against this universal error:— 
ter superior in this respect, I * Whether that trade should 
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same time, and about twenty-five years before the 
publication of ‘ Tlie Wealth of Nations,’ this doctrine 
whs assailed, and the possibility of the increase of 
wealth being in inverse proportion to the increase 
of gold was asserted, by Hume in England, and by 
Quesnay in France. But while the French econo* 
mists perceived very clearly the mistake of their pre¬ 
decessors, when they came to establish their own 
doctrine they fell into an error which is a striking 
illustration of the difficulty with which, in one stage 
of progress, even the most acute minds rise to truths 
which in another stage appear perfectly self-evident. 
Nothing, according to their view, can really add to 
the national wealth which does not call new matter 


into existence, or at least introduce it to the service 
of men. Mines, fisheries, and agriculture fulfil these 
conditions, and consequently add to the national 
wealth. Manufactures, simply giving matter a new 
form, though they are extremely useful to the com¬ 
munity, and though they may enable an individual to 
augment his portion of the national wealth, can never 
increase the great total. Practically, therefore, for 


not be accounted most perni¬ 
cious, wherein the balance is 
most against ns ? and whether 
this he not the trade of France ?’ 
* Whether the annual trade be¬ 
tween Italy and Lyons be not 
about four millions in favour 
of the former, and yet whether 
Lyons he not a gainer by this 
trade ? ’ ‘ Whether the general 
rule of determining the profit 
of a commerce by its balance 
doth not, like other rules, ad¬ 
mit of exceptions ? ’ ‘ Whether 
it would not be a monstrous 
folly to import nothing but gold 


and silver, supposing we might 
do it, from every foreign part to 
which we trade?' * Whethet 
he must not be a wrong-headed 
patriot or politician whose nlta- 
mate view was drawing money 
into a country and keeping it 
there?’ ( Querist, 161, 566, 
556, 557, 569.) 

Berkeley is an example of, 
perhaps, the rarest form of 
genius—that which is equally 
adapted for political specula¬ 
tion, and for the most subtle 
and supersensuous regions of 
metaphysics. 
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the great majority of nations, agriculture is the 
single source of wealth; all manufactures are ulti¬ 
mately salaried by it, and its encouragement should 
be the main object of judicious policy. Raynal, it is 
true, in this matter separated from the rest of the 
school. He saw that manufactures invested the raw 
material with new qualities, and making it the object 
of new demand increased its value; but at this point 
he stopped . 1 Agriculture and industry he regarded 
as both sources of national wealth, but not so com¬ 
merce. Forgetting that an article may be far more 
valuable in a country into which it is imported than 
in that in which it is indigenous, and that when the 
costs incident upon transport have been deducted from 
this excess, the remainder is a pure gain, he main¬ 
tained that commerce, being simply displacement, 
could not increase the general wealth. 

These doctrines were undoubtedly in some respects 
very unfavourable to manufactures, yet their conse¬ 
quences were not as evil as might have been expected. 
In the first place, the economists were unwittingly 
guilty of a grievous injustice to their favourite pursuit.. 
All taxation, they believed, should be levied upon the 
net gains of the country; and as those gains were 
exclusively due to agriculture, they concluded, as 
Locke on somewhat different grounds had concluded 
in the preceding century, that the proprietors of the 
soil should bear the entire burden. Besides this, the 
economists, as the first great opponents of the mer¬ 
cantile theory, were on all occasions the advocates of 
free trade, the subverters of every form of monopoly, 
the informers of all the means of communication. By 


* Say, TraiU <r£eenimie politique, liv. i. oh. 2. 
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the ministry of Turgot, and by the legislation of the 
revolutionary parliaments, such countless abuses of 
detail were swept away, and so many useful measures 
recommended, that it may be truly said that manu¬ 
factures owe more to them than to any preceding 
legislators. 

A t last Adam Smith appeared; and while he effec¬ 
tually destroyed all that part of the doctrine of the 
economists which was hostile to manufactures, he 
established upon the firm basis of demonstration, and 
developed and irradiated with matchless skill, all that 
was most favourable to their progress. Proving that 
labour was the basis of value, that money is but a 
single form of merchandise which has been selected 
as the instrument of exchange, and that the goods of 
foreign countries are eventually purchased by native 
productions—unravelling by a chain of the clearest 
but most subtle reasoning the functions of capital, the 
manner in which it is created by the combination of 
parsimony with industry, and the special facilities 
which manufactures and the division of labour of 
which they admit offer for its increase—giving, too, 
a fatal blow to tbe system of restrictions by which 
statesmen had long imagined that they could promote 
the interests of wealth,—Adam Smith performed the 
double service of dispelling the notion that manufac¬ 
tures are useless or pernicious, and unfolding the true 
laws that regulate their prosperity. Generation after 
generation, and almost year by year, bis principles 
have penetrated more deeply into tbe policy of Europe; 
and generation after generation, manufactures, freed 
from their old shackles, acquire a greater expansion, 
and the habits of thought which they produce a cor¬ 
responding importance. 
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It is, however, an extremely remarkable fact, as 
showing the tenacity with which the doctrines of the 
‘ economists ’ clung to the mind, that even Adam 
Smith thought it necessary, in classifying the sources 
of wealth, to reserve for agriculture a position of 
special prominence, as the most abundant of these 
sources . 1 He arrived at this conclusion, not from any 
observation of what had actually taken place, but 
from two general considerations. In manufactures, 
he contended, wealth is produced by the unaided toil 
of man, whereas in agriculture nature co-operates with 
human exertions. Besides this, agriculture, unlike 
other pursuits, in addition to wages and profit, can 
furnish a rent. The first of these statements, as has 
often been observed, is palpably inaccurate, for nature 
is in many instances extremely serviceable to the 
manufacturer ; as, for example, when steam or water 
puts his machinery in motion. The second argument 
lost its force when Ricardo discovered the true cause 
of rent, proving that it is a sign of the limited pro¬ 
ductivity of the soil, and not of its superiority to 
other sources of wealth . 2 


1 Wealth of Satiom, book ii. 

ch. 5. 

s As long as the good land 
to be cultivated is practically 
unlimited relatively to the 
population, no rent is paid. 
When, however, the best land 
no longer sufficiently supplies 
the wants of an increased 
population, it will still continue 
to he cultivated; but it will be 
necessary also to cultivate land 
of an inferior quality. The 
cost of the production of a 
given quantity of the best corn 
will necessarily be greater when 


derived from the latter than 
when derived from the former; 
but when brought to the mar¬ 
ket, all corn of the same quality 
will bear the same price, and 
that price will be regulated by 
the cost of production which is 
greatest (for no one would cul¬ 
tivate the bad land if the sale 
of its produce did not compen¬ 
sate for his outlay), so that in 
the sale of corn of the same 
quality at the same price, the 
profits of the possessors of 
the good, will be greater than 
the profits of the possessors of 
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Bui whilo this steady modification of economical 
opinions in favour of manufactures is one great 
cause of the progress of the latter, it would probably 
Kaye been insufficient, but for tfie co-operation of two 
other influences. The first of these was the system 
of credit. This remarkable agency, which has long 
proved one of the great moralising influences of 
society, by the immense importance it has bestowed 
upon character, and one of the great pledges of peace, 
by the union it has established between different 
nations, and, at the same time, the most powerful of 
all the engines of warfare, is chiefly due to the indus¬ 
trial genius of Holland: for though some traces of it 
may be found among the Jews and the Italian re¬ 
publics of the middle ages, the system was not duly 
organised till the establishment of the bank of Am¬ 
sterdam in 1609. The immediate object was to 
increase the amount of money in circulation, and thus 
give a new impetus to industry; and within certain 
limits, and subject to certain dangers, which we have 
not now to consider, it has fully answered its end. 

The second influence is the rapid developement of 
mechanical contrivances. Strictly speaking, ma¬ 
chinery dates from the rudest instrument by which 
men tilled the soil; hut its higher and more elaborate 
achievements are always the product of civilisation, 
upon which, in turn, they powerfully react. The 
most important machine invented, or at least intro¬ 
duced into Europe, in the middle ages, was probably 
the windmill, 1 which was an agent in the agricultural 

the had land. This difference not, as Adam Smith supposed, 
is the origin of rent, which is, any influence on price, 
therefore, not a primal element 1 The earliest European no- 
of agriculture, and which has tice of windmills is, I believe, 
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interests. In the fifteenth century, a machine for 
printing transformed the intellectual condition of 
Europe. In the nineteenth century, the machines nT 
Watt, Arkwright, and Stephenson, and the many 
minor inventions that are subsidiary to them, have 
given an impulse both to commerce and manufactures 
Which is altogether unparalleled in the history of 
mankin d. In addition to the necessary difficulties 
connected with the introduction of a new form of 
industry, every step of the progress of machines was 
met by a fierce opposition, directed at one time by 
the ablest- statesmen, 1 and long afterwards sustained 
by the lower classes, who very naturally regarded 
these inventions as prejudicial to their interests. 
And, certainly, the first result of machinery, by 
economising the labour of production, is to throw a 
vast number of the poor out of employment, and to 
reduce, by increased concurrence, the wages of the 
remainder. The second is to diminish the price of 
the article of manufacture, to the benefit of the con- 
sumer; and in most cases this depreciation leads to 
an immense extension of demand, which necessitates 
a multiplication of machines, and usually continues 
till the number of persons employed is immeasurably 
greater than before the machinery had been intro¬ 
duced. At the same time, this increased facility of 
production and this increased demand produce an 
accumulation of capital far more rapid than had pre- 
vionsly taken place; which, as the rate of wages de¬ 
pends entirely upon the proportiou national capital 

to bo found in a charter of They are supposed to hare 
William, Count of Mortain bwu brought from Asia Minor, 
(grandson of William the Con- (D'Aussy, La Vie j>riu£e des 
queror), dated 1105, which has }Van$ais t tom. i, pp. 62, 63.) 
hoop published by Mabillon. 1 Amongst others, Colbert. 
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hears to the labouring classes, among whom it is to 
be divided, is a main condition of the material pros¬ 
perity of the latter. Even in those instances in 
which, from the nature of the case, the demand for 
the manufactured article cannot he so extended as to 
compensate for the loss of employment which the 
introduction of machinery occasions, although the 
passing evils are very great, the change is usually an 
advantage; for economical production implies in¬ 
creasing wealth, and the capital gained in one depart¬ 
ment finds its outlet in others. 

There are, no donbt, other effects of machinery 
which are serious drawbacks to these advantages— 
some of them inherent in this mode of production, 
some of them partly or altogether due to the process 
of transition. Such are the great increase of the 
inequalities of fortune which results from the absorp¬ 
tion of all production by colossal manufactures, the 
unnatural multiplication and agglomeration of popu¬ 
lation they occasion, the sudden and disastrous fluc¬ 
tuations to which manufacturing industry is peculiarly 
liable, the evil effects it frequently exercises upon 
health, and the temptation to employ young children 
in its service. All these points have given rise to 
much animated discussion, which it does not fall 
within the province of the present work to review; 
hut at all events it is unquestionable that, for good or 
for evil, the invariable effect of modern machinery 
has been to increase the prominence of manufactures, 
to multiply the number of those engaged in them, 
and, therefore, in the opposition of tendencies that 
exists between the agricultural and manufacturing 
classes, to incline the balance in favour of the latter. 

Beyond all other nations, England has been in this 
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respect distinguished. Both in the intellectual and in 
the mechanical influences I have reviewed, she stands 
without a rival; for with, I think, the exception*t>f 
Say, France has not produced any political economist 
of great original powers since Turgot; and America, 
notwithstanding her rare mechanical genius, is as yet 
unable to boast of a Watt or a Stephenson. It is not 
surprising that a land which has attained this double 
supremacy, and which possesses at the same time 
almost unlimited coal-mines, an unrivalled navy, and 
a government that can never long resist the natural 
tendency of affairs, should be pre-eminently the land 
of manufactures. In no other country are the intel¬ 
lectual influences connected with them so powerful; 
and the constant increase of the manufacturing po¬ 
pulation is rapidly verifying, in a sense that should 
not be restricted to politics, the prediction of Mr. 
Cobden, that eventually ‘the towns must govern 
England.’ 1 

In the preceding examination of the ways in which 
the successive evolutions of Enropean industry have 
reflected or influenced the history of belief, I have 
often had occasion to refer to the different branches 
of political economy in their relation to different 
aspects of industrial progress. It remains for me 
now to consider in a more general point of view the 
theological consequences of this great science, which 
has probably done more than any other to reveal the 


1 There are some striking, 
though now rather ancient, 
statistics on this point in Bab¬ 
bage On Machines, ch. i. In 
1830, the non-cultivators were 
in Italy as 81 to 100; in France, 
as to 100; in England, as 


200 to 100. During the first 
thirty years of the century, 
the population of England in¬ 
creased about fifty-one per 
cent.; that of the great towns, 
123 per cent. 
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true physiology of society. For although political 
economists, and especially those of England, have 
often endeavoured to isolate the phenomena of wealth, 
all such attempts have proved entirely futile. Even 
, Adam Smith lighted up an immense series of moral 
and social interests by his science. Malthas, opening 1 
out the great question of population, immensely in¬ 
creased its range; and it is now impossible to be 
imbued with the leading writings on the subject 
without forming certain criteria of excellence, certain 
general conceptions of the aim and laws of human 
progress, that cannot be restricted to material 
interests. I shall endeavour, without entering into 
any minute details, to sketch the general outlines of 
these conceptions, and to show in what respects they 
harmonise or clash with theological notions. 

The first important consequence of political 
economy I have in some degree anticipated in the 
last chapter. It is to contribute largely towards the 
realisation of the great Christian conception of uni¬ 
versal peace. The histoiy of the fortunes of that 
conception in the hands of theologians is profoundly 
melancholy. Though peace upon earth was at first 
proclaimed as a main object of Christianity, and 
though for about three centuries the Christian dis¬ 
ciples displayed unwearied zeal and amazing heroism 
in advocating it, the sublime conception of a moral 
unity gradually faded away before the conception, of 
a unity of ecclesiastical organisation, and for many 
centuries theologians were so far from contributing 
to the suppression of war, that they may be justly 
regarded as its chief fomenters. Certain it is, that 
the period when the Catholic Church exercised a 
supreme ascendency, was also the period in which 
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Europe -was most distracted by wars; and that the 
very few instances in which the clergy exerted their 
gigantic influence to suppress them, are more tllan 
counterbalanced by those in which they were the 
direct causes of the bloodshed. Indeed, they almost' 
consecrated war by teaching that its issue was not 
the result of natural agencies, but of supernatural 
interposition. As the special sphere of Providential 
action, it assumed a holy character, and success be¬ 
came a proof, or at least a strong presumption, of 
right. Hence arose that union between the sacer¬ 
dotal and the iuilitaiy spirit which meets us in every 
page of history; the countless religious rites that 
were interwoven with military proceedings; the 
legends of visible miracles deciding the battle; the 
trial by combat, which the clergy often wished to 
suppress, but which nevertheless continued for 
centuries, because all classes regarded the issue as 
the judicial decision of the Deity. When these 
superstitions in some measure decayed, the religious 
wars began. The bond of Catholic unity, which was 
entirely insufficient to prevent wars between Catholic 
nations, proved powerful enough to cause frightful 
convulsions when it was assailed; and one of the 
most faithful measures of the decay of theological 
influences has been the gradual cessation of the wars 
they produced. 

The inadequacy of theological systems as a basis 
of European tranquillity having been clearly proved 
by the experience of many centuries, there arose in 
the eighteenth century a school which attempted to 
establish this tranquillity by a purely intellectual pro¬ 
cess—by giving intellectual pursuits and political 
principles a decisive predominance over the military 

VOL. u. * 
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spirit. I all ado to the French philosophers, who in 
this as in many other respects were simply endeavour¬ 
ing to realise in their own way one of the great ideal 
conceptions of Christianity. They arose at a period 
well suited to the enterprise. France was wearied, 
exhausted, and almost ruined by the long wans of 
Lewis XIV. The prestige that Conde and Turemic 
had cast upon the French arms had perished beneath 
the still greater genius of Marlborough. An intense 
intellectual life had arisen, accompanied by all the 
snngnine dreams of youth. Voltaire, after coquetting 
for a short time with the military spirit, threw him¬ 
self cordially into the cause of peace. _ He employed 
all his amazing abilities and all his nnrivalled influ¬ 
ence to discredit war, and, with the assistance of his 
followers, succeeded in establishing the closest union 
between the intellects of France and England, andin 
replacing the old theological and military antipathy 
by the sympathy of common aspirations. 

But a few years passed away and all this was 
changed. The long and terrible wars that were the 
speedy consequence of the French devolution, and 
the pernicious genius of Napoleon, evoked all the 
reactionary influences in Europe, revived the military 
spirit in its full intensity, and plunged the greater 
part of the civilised world into the agonies of a 
deadly struggle. 

There can, I think, be little doubt that there is 
a tendency in civilisation to approximate towards the 
ideal of the French philosophers. It can hardly he 
questioned that the advance of intellectual culture 
produces a decline of the military spirit, and that the 
cohesion resulting from a community of principles 
and intellectual tendencies is slowly superseding 
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artificial political combinations, But at the same 
time it is no less certain that the bond of intellec¬ 
tual sympathy alone is far too ‘weak to restrain the 
action of opposing passions, and it was reserved foi 
political economy to supply a stronger and more 
permanent principle of unity. 

This principle is an enlightened self-interest. For¬ 
merly, as I have said, the interests of nations were 
supposed to be diametrically opposed. The wealth 
that was added to one was necessarily taken from an¬ 
other ; and all commerce was a kind of balance, in 
which a gain on one side implied a corresponding loss 
on the opposite one. Every blow that was struck to 
the prosperity of one nation was of advantage to the 
rest, for it diminished the number of those among 
whom the wealth of the world was to be divided. 
Religion might indeed interpose and tell men that 
they ought not to' rejoice in the misfortunes of 
others, and that they should subordinate their inte¬ 
rests to higher considerations ; but still each people, 
as far as it followed its selfish interests, was hostile 
to its neighbour and even in the best ages the 
guiding principles of large bodies of men are almost 
always selfish. Independently of the many wars 
that were directly occasioned by a desire to alter com¬ 
mercial relations, there was a constant smouldering 
ill-feeling created by the sense of habitual antago¬ 
nism, which the slightest difference kindled into a 
flame. 

For this great evil political economy is the only 

1 Even Voltaire said, ‘ Telle ses voissas. . . . H eat elair 
est la condition liumaiue, que qtfun pays nepeut gagner sans 
souhaiter la grandeur de son qu’un autre perd.’ (£Hct. phd., 
pays (fast souhaitcr du mal A art. Pairit.) 
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corrective. It teaches, in the first place, that the 
nation that a commercial nation can only prosper by 
the loss of its neighbour, is essentially false. It 
teaches still further that each nation has a direct 
interest in the prosperity of that with which it trades, 
just as a shopman has an interest in the wealth of his 
customers. It teaches too that the different markets 
of the world are so closely connected, that it is quite 
impossible for a serious derangement to take place 
in any one of them without its evil effects vibrating 
through all; and that, in the present condition of 
Europe, commercial ties are so numerous, and the 
interests of nations so closely interwoven, that war 
is usually an evil even to the viol or. Each successive 
developement. of political economy has brought these 
truths into clearer relief, and in proportion to their 
diffusion must he the antipathy to war, the desire to 
restrict it, when it does break out, as far as possible 
to those who are actually engaged, and the hostility 
to all who have provoked it. Every fresh commercial 
enterprise is therefore an additional guarantee of 
peace. 

I know that, in the present day, when Europe is 
suffering to an almost unexampled extent from the 
disquietude resulting from the conflict between op¬ 
posing principles and unequal civilisations, specula¬ 
tions of tliis kind must appear to many unreal and 
utopian. Most assuredly, as long as nations tolerate 
monarchs who, resting upon the traditions of an effete 
theocracy, regard their authority as of divine right, 
and esteem it their main duty to arrest by force the 
political developements of civilisation, so long must 
standing armies and wars of opinion continue. Nor 
would the most sanguine political economist venture 
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to predict a time in which the sword wonld be alto- 
gether unknown. The explosions of passion are not 
always restrained by the most evident ties of interest; 
exceptional circumstances counteract general tenden¬ 
cies ; and commerce, which links civilised comma-’ 
nities in a bond of unity, has ever forced her way 
among barbarians by bloodshed and by tyranny. 
But in Order to justify the prospect of a great and 
profound change in the relations of European nations, 
it is only necessary to make two postulates. The 
first is, that the industrial element which, in spite of 
legislative restrictions and military perturbations, is 
advancing every year with accelerated rapidity, is 
destined one day to become the dominant influence 
in pohdes. The second is, that those principles of 
political economy which are now acknowledged to bo 
true by everyone who has studied them, will one day 
he realised as axioms by the masses. Amid the com¬ 
plications and elaborations of civilisation, the derang¬ 
ing influence of passion, whether for good or for evil, 
becomes continually less, and interest becomes more 
and more the guiding influence, not perhaps of indi¬ 
viduals, but of communities. In proportion to the 
commercial and industrial advancement of a nation, 
its interests become favourable to peace, and tbe love 
of war is in consequence diminished. When there¬ 
fore the different states of Europe are closely inter¬ 
woven by commercial interests, when the classes who 
represent those interests have become the guiding 
power of the state, and when they are fully penetrated 
with the truth that war in any quarter is detrimental 
to their prosperity, a guarantee for the peace of 
Europe will have been attained, if not perfect, at 
least far stronger than any whioh either religion or 
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philanthropy has yet realised. In such a condition 
of commercial activity, and in each a condition of 
public knowledge, a political transformation would 
necessarily ensue, and the principal causes of present, 
perturbations would be eliminated. At the same 
time two kindred movements which I have already 
noticed—the recognition of the principle of the rights 
of nationalities as the basis of political morality, 
and the growing ascendency of intellectual pursuits 
diminishing the admiration of military glory—would 
consolidate tlie interests of peace. Many years must 
undoubtedly elapse before such a condition of society 
can be attained; torrents of blood must yet be shed 
before the political obstacles shall have been re¬ 
moved, before the nationalities which are still writhing 
beneath a foreign yoke shall have been relieved, and be¬ 
fore advancing knowledge shall have finally destroyed 
those theological doctrines concerning the relations 
between sovereigns and nations which are the basis 
of some of the worst tyrannies that are cursing man¬ 
kind ; 1 but as surely as civilisation advances, so surely 
must the triumph come. Liberty, industry, and peace 
are in modern societies indissolubly connected, and 
their ultimate ascendency depends upon a movement 
which may be retarded, but cannot possibly be arrested. 

It should be observed, too, that while the nations 
which are most devoted to industrial enterprise are 
the most wealthy and the most pacific, they are also, 
as a general rule, those which are most likely to wield 
the greatest power in war. This, as Adam Smith 
has acutely observed, is one of the most important 
differences between ancieut and modem societies. 
Formerly, when war depended almost entirely upon. 

’ Written in 1863. 
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unaided valour, the military position of a rich nation 
was usually unfavourable ; for while its wealth ener¬ 
vated its character and attracted the cupidity of >its 
neighbours, it did not in the hour of strife furnish it 
with advantages at all commensurate with these evils, i 
Hence the ruin of Carthage, Corinth, and Tyre, the 
great centres of commercial activity among the an¬ 
cients. Since, however, the invention of gunpowder 
and the elaboration of military machinery, war has 
become in a great measure dependent upon mechani¬ 
cal genius, and above all upon financial prosperity, 
and the tendency of the balance of power is there¬ 
fore bo incline steadily to the nations that are most 
interested in the preservation of peace. 

The influence political economy exercises in uniting 
different communities by the bond of a common 
interest, is also felt in the relations between the dif¬ 
ferent classes of the same community. It is indeed 
no exaggeration to say, that a wide diffusion of the 
principles of the science is absolutely essential, if 
democracy is to be other than a fearful evil. For when 
the masses of the poor emerge from the torpor of 
ignorance, and begin keenly to examine their position 
in the gradations of society, property is almost certain 
to strike them as an anomaly and an injustice. From 
the notion that all men are horn free and equal, they 
will very speedily pass to the conviction that all men 
are horn with the same title to the goods that are in 
the world. Paley may have been wrong in regarding 
general utility as the ultimate basis of the rights of 
property, but most assuredly no other w ill obtain the 
respect of those who, themselves struggling with 
poverty, have obtained a supreme authority in she 
state- The long series of measures directly or in- 
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directly infringing on the rights of property that hare 
disgraced the democracy of France,* and the notion 
of the natural hostility of capital and labour which is 
so general among the labouring classes on tbe Conti* 
nent, are sufficient to cause a profound disquietude to 
those who have convinced themselves that democracy 
is the ultimate form of political developement. Poli¬ 
tical economy, and political economy alone, can 
remedy the evil. It does not indeed teach the 
optimism or the fatalism that some have imagined, 
and there can be little question that its asceudenoy 
must give in many inspects new directions to tbe 
channel of wealth, repressing forms of expenditure 
which have long been regarded as peculiarly honour¬ 
able, and which will be regarded in a very different 
light when they are universally acknowledged to be 
useless or detrimental to society. 1 2 Nor does it teacli 


1 There is a full description 
of these in Chevalier’s Let- 
tree sur 1' Organisation du Tra¬ 
vail —a very able, and, con¬ 
sidering that it was written in 
1848, a very courageous book. 

2 The ..main interest of the 
poor is that as large a propor¬ 
tion as possible of the national 
wealth should be converted into 
capital, or, in other words, 
diverted from unproductive to 
productive channels. Wealth 
in the form of diamonds or 
gold ornaments, retained only 
for ostentation, lias no effect 
upon wages. Wealth expended 
in feasts or pageants does un¬ 
doubtedly directly benefit those 
who furnish them, but is of 
no ultimate good to the com¬ 
munity, because the purchased 
article perishes unproductively 


by the use. Were the sums 
expended in these ways de¬ 
voted to productive sources, 
they would, after each such 
employment, be reproduced, 
and become again available 
for the purposes of society; 
and those who now gain their 
living in supplying what is 
useless to mankind Would be¬ 
take themselves to the enlarged 
field of productive enterprise, 
But this train of reasoning 
should be corrected by the 
following considerations : 1st, 
wealth is a mean, and not an 
end, its end being happiness; 
and therefore mere accumula¬ 
tion, with no further object, is 
plainly irrational. Some modes 
of expenditure (such as public 
amusements) which rank very- 
low indeed when judged by 
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tbat tlie interests of rich and poor are identical in such 
a sense that the wages of the workman and the profits 
of his employer must rise and fall together, the fabl 
being rather the reverse. Nor, again, that a govern¬ 
ment is altogether impotent in regulating the dis¬ 
tribution of wealth, for the laws of succession and the 
direction given to taxation have in this respect a 
gigantic influence. What, however, it does prove is, 
that the wages of the labourer depend so necessarily 
upon the proportion between the sum that is provided 
for the payment of labour, and the number of those 
among whom it is divided, that all direct efforts 
of the government to cause the permanent elevation 
of wages are, in the end, prejudicial to the very class 
they are intended to benefit. It proves that the ma¬ 
terial prosperity of the working classes depends upon 
the increase of capital being more rapid than that of 
population, and that this can only be ensured, on the 
one hand, by the continence of the labourer guarding 
against excessive multiplication, and, on the other 


one test, rank very high, when 
judged by the other. The in¬ 
tensity, and the wide diffusion 
of enjoyment they produce, 
compensate for their transi¬ 
ence. 2nd. There is such a 
thing as immaterial production. 
Expenditure in the domain of 
art or science, which adds no¬ 
thing to the material wealth 
of the community, may not 
only produce enjoyment, hut 
may become the source of en¬ 
joyment and improvement for 
all future time. 3rd. The great 
incentive to production is the 
desire to rise to the higher 
ranks, and the great attraction 
of those ranks to the majority 


of men is the ostentation that 
accompanies them; so that the 
expenditure which diroctly is 
unproductive may indirectly 
be highly productive. Besides 
this, we should consider the 
effects of sudden outbursts of 
luxury at different periods of 
history and its different in¬ 
fluences upon morals. So 
stated, the question of the 
most advantageous expenditure 
is extremely complicated, and 
varies much with different cir¬ 
cumstances. As a general rule, 
however, {tolitical economy 
tends to repress the luxury of 
ostentation. 
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hand, by the follest encouragement of production, 
which implies the perfect protection of capitalists; for 
fid who has no assurance that he may retain what he 
has accumulated, will either never accumulate, or will 
conceal his property unproductively. In other words, 
political economy demonstrates,beyond the possibility 
of doubt, that if the property of the rich were confis¬ 
cated and divided among the poor, the measure would 
in the end be the most fearful catastrophe that could 
befall the latter. 

This great truth, that, in a financial point of 
view, with a very few exceptions, each nation, trade, 
or profession is interested in the prosperity of every 
other, has been growing clearer and clearer with 
each new developement of political economy, 1 and 
cannot fail to exercise a vast, moral influence upon 
society. For though concurrence of aetion based 
solely npon community of interests, considered in 
itself, has no moral value, its effect in destroying 
Borne of the principal causes of dissension is extremely 
important. And, indeed, human nature is so consti¬ 
tuted, that it is impossible for bodies of men to work 
together under the sense of a common interest with¬ 
out a warm feeling of amity arising between them. 
Common aims and hopes knit them together by a 
bond of sympathy. Each man becomes accustomed 
to act with a view to the welfare of others, and a 
union of affections usually replaces or consecrates the 

1 At least till Say, whose demonstration of the truth. The 
Theorie des Bkbouekis (directed first writer who intimated the 
against the notion of a ‘uni- identity of the interests of 
versal glut,’ which was main- nations engaged in commerce 
tained in France by Sismondi was probably Dudley North, 
and in England by Malthus) in his famous work on corn- 
may be regarded as the highest meree, published in 1691. 
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union of interests. The sentiment thus evoked is 
undoubtedly a moral sentiment; and if it is not so 
powerful as that which is elicited by agencies appettf- 
ing directly to enthusiasm, it is more general, more 
uniform, and perhaps, on the whole, not less bene¬ 
ficial to mankind. 

It would be easy to show that political economy, 
by revealing the true causes of national prosperity, 
has effected, or is effecting, a considerable alteration 
in many of our moral judgments. Such, for example, 
is the change in the relative position in the moral 
scale of prodigality and avarice, of youthful indiscre¬ 
tions, and of imprudent marriages ; and such too are 
the important modifications introduced into the con¬ 
ception of charity by the writings of Defoe, of Ricci, 
and of Mai thus. It will, however, be sufficient for 
my present purpose, to indicate the predominating 
bias which these speculations produce, in order to 
ascertain the class of opinions and the tone of philo* 
sophy they are most likely to favour. On this point 
there can be little doubt. It has been again and again 
recognised that political economy represents the 
extreme negation of asceticism, ’ 

What may he termed the ascetic and the industrial 
philosophies have at all times formed two of the most 
important divisions of human opinions; and as each 
brings with it a vast train of moral and intellectual 
consequences, their history douches almost every 
branch of Intellectual progress. The watchword of 
the first philosophy is mortification; the watchword 
of the second is developement. The first seeks to 
diminish, and the second to multiply, desires; the 
first, acknowledging happiness as a condition of the 
mind, endeavours to attain it by acting directly on the 
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mind, the second by acting on. surrounding circum¬ 
stances. The first, giving a greater intensity to the 
^factions, produces the most devoted men; the second, 
regulating the combined action of society, produces 
the highest social level. The first has proved most 
congenial to the Asiatic and Egyptian civilisations, 
and the second to the civilisations of Europe* 

From the beginning of the fourth century, when 
the monastic system was first introduced from Egypt 
into Christendom, 1 until near the Reformation, the 
ascetic theory was everywhere predominant. The 
movement that was provoked by the examples of 
St. Antony and St. Pachomius, and by the writings 
of St. Jerome and St. Basil, received its fall organi¬ 
sation about two centuries later from St. Benedict, 
The Crusades and St. Bernard produced the military 
orders; the teaching of St. Bruno, the Carthusians; 
the religious straggle of the thirteenth century, the 
Franciscans, Dominicans, and Carmelites ; 2 the con¬ 
flict of the Reformation, the Theatines and the Jesuits. 
With the exception of the last century, during which 
some opposition had arisen to the monks, this long 
space* of time represents the continuous elevation 


* The Therapeutes mentioned 
by Philo {Be VitA Contempla¬ 
tive!) were probably pagans; 
and, indeed, in Asia and Africa 
the monastic type has always 
existed, and has assumed forms 
very similar to that among 
Christians. The horrible mace¬ 
rations of the Buddhists rival 
those of any Christian sect, and 
the antipathy to the fair sex is 
nearly as great among the pagan 
as among the Christian ancho¬ 
rites. Some pagan religionists 
of Siam made it a rule never to 


keep hens, because those ani¬ 
mals are of the female sex. 
(Bayle, Nouvelks Lettres, lettre 
xxi.) Some Christians of Syria, 
with equal wisdom, resolved 
never to eat the flesh of any 
female animal. {Ibid.) 

* The Carmelites had existed 
before upon Mount Carmel, and 
had even traced their origin to 
the prophet Elijah ; but they 
were transferred to Europe, re¬ 
organised, and greatly multi¬ 
plied in the thirteenth century. 
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of Hie ascetic principle as the supreme type with 
which all forms of heroism naturally assimilated or 
coalesced. -> 0 

If we compare this period with the last three cen¬ 
turies, the contrast is very evident. Formerly, - 
asceticism represented the highest point of moral 
dignity, and in exact proportion as a society was 
stimulated towards its conception of excellence the 
monasteries were multiplied. At present, the aboli¬ 
tion of monasteries is an invariable concomitant of an 
advancing civilisation, the immediate consequence 
of every important movement of national progress. 
Protestantism was the first great protest against 
asceticism ; hut the process of confiscation which it 
initiated in the sixteenth century, and which was then 
regarded as the most horrible sacrilege, has since 
been imitated by almost every Catholic government 
in Europe. Not only France, at a time when she 
had repudiated Catholicism, hut even Austria and 
Spain have pursued this course. No less than 184 
monasteries were suppressed, and ecclesiastical pro¬ 
perty to the value of more than two millions of florins 
confiscated, by Joseph IT. of Austria : 3,000 monas¬ 
teries are said to have been suppressed in Europe 
between 1830 and 1833; 187 in Poland, iu 1841.* 
And these acts, as well as those which have recently 
taken place in Italy, have been, for the most part, 
elicited by no scandals on the part of the monks, but 
were simply the expression of a public opinion which 
regarded the monastic life as essentially contemptible 
and. disgraceful. 

Of this industrial civilisation, political economy is 
the intellectual expression; and it is not too much to 

* MontaJemibert, Momes, tlOccuhnt, Ictrod. pp. 199, 200 
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Bay, that it famishes a complete theory of human 
progress directly opposed to the theory of asceticism. 
According to its point of view, the basis of all intel¬ 
lectual and social developement is wealth; for as long 
as men are so situated that all are obliged to labour 
for their sustenance, progress is impossible. An ac¬ 
cumulation of capital is therefore the first step of 
civilisation, and this accumulation depends mainly on 
the multiplication of wants. When the inhabitants 
of any country arc contented with what is barely suffi¬ 
cient for the support of life, they will only perform 
the minimum of labour; they will make no steady 
and sustained efforts to ameliorate their condition, 
and, as they will place little or no restraint upon 
multiplication, their numbers increasing more rapidly 
than the means of sustenance, the most frightful 
Buffering must ensue. To raise that people from its 
barbarism, the first essential is to make it discon¬ 
tented with its condition. As soon as the standard 
of its necessities is raised, as soon as men come to 
regard as necessaries a certain measure of the com¬ 
forts of life, habits of parsimony and self-restraint 
will ho formed, and material progress will begin. 
But it is impossible for men by these means to satisfy 
their wants. The horizon of their ambition continually 
recedes. Each desire that is accomplished produces 
many others, and thus new exertions are elicited, and 
the progress of society secured. In the atmosphere 
of luxury that increased wealth produces, refined 
tastes, perceptions of beauty, intellectual aspirations 
appear. Faculties that were before dormant are 
evoked, new directions are given to human energies, 
and, under the impulse of the desire for wealth, men 
arise to supply each new want that wealth has pro- 
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duced. Hence, for the most part, arise art and 
literature, and science, and all the refinements and 
elaborations of civilisation, and all the inventions that 
have alleviated the sufferings or multiplied the en¬ 
joyments of mankind. And the same principle that 
creates civilisation creates liberty, and regulates and 
sustains morals. The poorer classes, as wealth, and 
consequently the demand for their' labour, have in¬ 
creased, cease to be the helpless tools of their masters. 
Slavery, condemned by political economy, gradually 
disappears. The stigma that attached to labour is 
removed. War is repressed as a folly, and despotism 
as an invasion of the rights of property. The sense 
of common interests unites the different sections of 
mankind, and the conviction that each nation should 
direct its energies to that form of produce for which 
it is naturally most suited, effects a division of labour 
which render’s each dependent upon the others. Under 
the influence of industrial occupations, passions are 
repressed, the old warlike habits are destroyed, a re¬ 
spect for law, a consideration for the interests of 
others, a sobriety and perseverance of character are 
inculcated. Integrity acquires a new valve, and 
dissipation a new danger. The taste is formed to 
appreciate the less intense but more equable enjoy¬ 
ments, and the standard of excellence being rectified 
by the measure of utility, a crowd of imaginary vir¬ 
tues and vices which ignorance bad engendered pass 
silently away. 

This, or something like this, is the scheme of pro¬ 
gress which political economy reveals. "It differs 
essentially from the schemes of most moralists in the 
fact that its success depends not upon any radical 
change in the nature of mankind, not upon any of 
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those movements of enthusiasm which are always 
transient in their duration and restricted in their 
ftjihero, but simply upon the diffusion of knowledge, 
Taking human nature with all its defects, the in¬ 
fluence of an enlightened self-interest first of all upon 
tho actions and afterwards upon the character of 
mankind, is shown to he sufficient to construct the 
whole edifice of "civilisation ; and if that principle 
were withdrawn, all would crumble in the dust. .The 
emulations, the jealousies, tho conflicting sentiments, 
the insatiable desires of mankind, have all their place 
in the economy of life, and each successive develope- 
ment of human progress is evolved from their play 
and from their collision. When therefore the ascetic, 
proclaiming the utter depravity of mankind, seeks 
to extirpate his most natural passions, to crush the 
expansion of liis faculties, to destroy the versatility 
of his tastes, and to arrest the flow and impulse of 
his nature, he is striking at the very force and energy 
of civilisation. Hence the dreary, sterile torpor that 
characterised those ages in which the ascetic principle 
has been supreme, while the civilisations which have 
attained the highest perfection have been those of 
ancient Greece and modern Europe, which were most 
opposed to it. 

It is curious to observe by what very different 
processes the antipathy to asceticism was arrived ai 
in these two periods. In the first it is to he ascribed 
mainly to the sense of the harmony of complete de- 
velopement, and above all to the passionate admira¬ 
tion of physical beauty which art contributed largely 
to sustain. The statues of the most lovely were then 
placed among the statues of the goddesses, and the 
athletic games made the symmetry and heauty of 
the manly frame the highest type of perfection. 4 A 
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perfect mind in a perfect body ’ was the ideal of the 
philosopher, and the latter was considered almost 
a condition of the former. Harmonious sustained 
manhood, without disproportion, or anomaly, or 
eccentricity—that, godlike type in which the sam» 
divine energy seems to thrill with equal force through 
every faculty of mind and body, the majesty of a 
single power never deranging the balance or im¬ 
pairing the symmetry of the whole, was probably 
more keenly appreciated and more frequently ex¬ 
hibited in ancient Greece than in any succeeding 
civilisation. 

Among the moderns, on the other hand, the law of 
developement has been much more social than indi¬ 
vidual, and depends, as we have seen, on the growth 
of the industrial element. If we examine the history 
of the last few centuries, since the Italian republics 
revived commerce on a large scale, or since the Por¬ 
tuguese for the first time founded a great colonial 
empire in the interests of industrial enterprise, 1 we 
find that these interests have been steadily becoming 
supreme in all war, legislation, and diplomacy, and 
that the philosophy of utility, which is the most 
faithful expression of the industrial spirit, has attained 
a corresponding place in the sphere of thought. It 

1 Among the ancients the conquest The substitution of 
Phenician colonies, and a few the industrial for the military 
others of less importance, were colonial system is one of the 
no doubt commercial, but the important changes in history, 
immense majority were due and on the whole, perhaps, it 
either to the love of migration cannot be better dated than 
natural to a barbarous people, from the Portuguese colonial 
or to an excess of population, empire, which "V aseo di Gama 
or to a desire when vanquished founded, and Albuquerque eon»- 
to escape servitude, or to a fear solidated. 
of invasion, or to the spirit of 

VOL. IL B B 
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is supported by the ascendency of the inductive, 
philosophy, which has always concentrated its efforts 
cMe’dy on material advantages. It is supported by 
the rapid diffusion through all classes of habits of 
‘thought derived from political life, which is the con¬ 
sequence of the extension of political liberty. It is 
supported too by the investigations of those great 
moralists who since Cumberland have been mainly 
employed in proving that virtue is a condition of 
happiness, from which men have illogically, but not 
unnaturally, inferred, that that which has no utility 
can have no moral value. 1 

The immense importance of utilitarianism in cor¬ 
recting the evils of fanaticism, in calling into action 
the faculties which asceticism had petrified, and in 
furnishing a simple, universal principle of life, has 
been clearly shown. Its capability of coalescing with 
received theological doctrines can hardly be doubtful 
to those who remember that Paley made it the 
corner-stone of his moral philosophy, maintaining 
that a hope of future reward was the natural prin¬ 
ciple of virtue. Indeed, one of the few political 
economists who have endeavoured to give their 
science a theological complexion, has argued that the 
laws of economical and of religious progress are 
identical, being self-denial for an end.® At the same 
tune, the defects of such a system are sufficiently 

1 A great political economist, ou dans quelque autre mortifi- 
in a work which has now cation nuisible A lui-mAme, 
become very rare, says, ‘ Toute inutile aux autres, et quo son 
vertn gui n’a pas 1' utility Dieu mfeme doit regarder en 
pour objet immAdiat me paralt pitie.’ (J. B. Say, Olbie, p. 
futile, ridicule, pareille A cette 81.) 

perfection de Talapoin qui 2 Perm, L<t Richest dans 
consists A se tenir sur un seul lee Societes ehriUmnex 
pied plnsieurs annAes de suite. 
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manifest, and they are in a great measure also the de¬ 
fects of rationalism. Utility is, perhaps, the highest 
motive to which reason can attain. The sacrifice of 
enjoyments and the endurance of sufferings become 
rational only when some compensating advantage 
can be expected. The conduct of that Turkish 
atheist, 1 who, believing that death was an eternal 
sleep, refused at the stake to utter the recantation 
which would save his life, replying to every remon¬ 
strance, ‘Although there is no recompense to be 
looked for, yet the love of truth constraineth me to 
die in its defence, 5 in the eye of reason is an inexpli¬ 
cable folly; and it is only by appealing to a far 
higher faculty that it appears in its time light as one 
of the loftiest forms of virtue. It is from the more I 
or religious faculty alone that we obtain the concep¬ 
tion of the purely disinterested. This is, indeed, the 
noblest thing we possess, the celestial spark that ia 
within us, the impress of the divine image, the prin¬ 
ciple of every heroism. "Where it is not developed, 
the civilisation, however high may be its general 
average, is maimed and mutilated. 

In the long series of transformations we *Wve re¬ 
viewed, there are two which have been eminently 
favourable to this, the heroic side .of human nature. 
The substitution of the philosophical conception of 
truth, for its own sake, for the theological conception 
of the guilt of error, has been in this respect a clear 
gain; and the political movement which has resulted 
chiefly from the introduction of the spirit of rational¬ 
ism into politics, has produced, and is producing, 
some of the most splendid instances of self-sacrifice. 

• Mahomet Effendi. See Bayle, Pensk# diverse#, J 182. 
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(>n the whole, however, it can hardly be doubted, 
ihat the general tendency of these influences is 
unfavourable to enthusiasm, and that both in actions 
and in speculations this tendency is painfully visible. 
With a far higher level of average excellence than in 
former times, our age exhibits a marked decline in 
the spirit of self-sacrifice, in the appreciation of the 
more poetical or religious aspect of our nature. The 
history of self-sacrifice during the last 1800 years, has 
been mainly the history of the action of Christianity 
upon the world. Ignorance and error have, no doubt, 
often directed the heroic spirit into wrong channels, 
and have sometimes even made it a cause of great 
evil to mankind; but it is the moral type and beauty, 
the enlarged conceptions and persuasive power of the 
Christian faith, that have, during many centuries, 
chiefly called it into being. Tbe power of Chris¬ 
tianity in this respect can only cease with the anni¬ 
hilation of the moral nature of mankind ; hut there 
are periods in which it is comparatively low. The 
decay of the old Spirit of loyalty, the destruction 
of asceticism, and the restriction of the sphere 
of charity, which has necessarily resulted from 
the increased elaboration of material civilisation, 
represent successive encroachments on the field of 
self-sacrifice which have been very imperfectly com¬ 
pensated, and have given our age a mercenary, venal, 
and unheroic character, that is deeply to be de¬ 
plored. A healthy civilisation implies a double ac¬ 
tion—the action of great bodies of men moving with 
the broad stream of their age, and eventually govern¬ 
ing their leaders ; and the action of men of genius or 
heroism upon the masses, raising them to a higher 
level, supplying them with nobler motives or more 
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comprehensive principles, and modifying, though not 
altogether directing,, the general current. The first 
of these forms of action is , now exhibited in gfeat 
perfection.. The second, has but little influence in 
practice, and is almost ignored in speculation. The 
gradual evolution of societies, the organised action 
of great communities under the impulse of utilitarian 
motives, is admirably manifested; hut great indi¬ 
vidualities act seldom and feebly upon the world. 
At the .same time, the history of speculative, philo¬ 
sophy exhibits a corresponding tone. There has 
always been an intimate connection between utili¬ 
tarianism and those systems of metaphysics which 
- greatly restrict and curtail the original powers of our 
nature, regarding the human mind as capable only of 
receiving, arranging, and transforming ideas than 
come to it from without. Those who hold that all 
, our ideas are derived from sensation, will always, if 
they are consistent, make utility the ultimate prin¬ 
ciple of. virtue, because by their system they can 
never rise- to the conception of the purely disin¬ 
terested ; 1 and, on the other hand, it will be,usually 
found that the ;sonsual school and the materialism 
. which it has produced, have arisen in periods when 
the standard of motives was low, and when heroism 
and pure enthusiasm had but little influence. In 
our present absolute ignorance, of the immediate 
„ Causes of life, and of the nature and limits of mind 

1 As Madame do StaelBaid, nos idees a des, sensations* 
yLa' morale fondle surl’in- (1JAlkmagne). I believe all 
t&r£t,si fortement prhch^epar who , am conversant with the 
les ferivains fr.in^ais dn der- history of philosophy will ac- 
nier si^de, est dans une con- knowledge this to ti profoundly 
aexion inti me avec Li m&ta- true, 
physique, qui attribne toutes 
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and matter,* this consideration furnishes perhaps the 
most satisfactory arguments in favour of spiritualism; 
and jt is as an index of the moral condition of the 
age that the prevalence of either spiritualism or 
piaterialism is especially important. At present, the 
tendency towards the latter is too manifest to escape 
the notice of any attentive observer. That great-' 
reaction against the materialism of the last century, 
which was represented by tbe ascendency of German 
and Scotch philosophies in England, and by the 
revival of Cartesianism in France, which produced in 
art a renewed admiration for Gothic architecture; 
in literature, the substitution of a school of poetry 
appealing powerfully to tbe passions and the^imagi- 
nation, for tbe frigid intellectualism of Pope or of 
Voltaire; and in religion, the deep sense of sin, dis¬ 
played in different forms both by the early Evan¬ 
gelicals and by tbe early Tractarians, is everywhere 
disappearing. In England, the philosophy of ex¬ 
perience, pushed to the extremes of Hume, and re¬ 
presented by the ablest living philosopher in Europe, 
has been rising with startling rapidity to authority, 
and has ?ow almost acquired an ascendency in specu¬ 
lation. In France, the reaction against spiritualism 
and the tendency towards avowed materialism, as 
represented by the writings of Comte, 1 of Renan, and 

’ It is indeed true, that a has adduced this principle to 
first principle of the Positive show that Positivism is un¬ 
school is the assertion that the affected by arguments against 
limit of human faculties is the materialism. As a matter of 
study of the successions of fact, however, the leading Posi- 
phenomena, and that we are tivists have been avowed ma¬ 
th erefore incapable of ascer- terialists; the negation of the 
taining their causes; and M. existence of metapbysicB as a 
Littri, in his preface to the science distinct from physi- 
recent edition of Comte’s works, ology, which is one of their 
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of Taine, are scarcely less powerful than'at the close 
of the last centnry; while, under the guidance of 
Schopenhauer and of Buchner, even Germany 
so long the chosen seat of metaphysics, is advancing 
with no faltering steps in the same career. # 

This is the shadow resting upon the otherwise 
brilliant picture the history of Rationalism presents. 
The'‘destruction of the belief in witchcraft and of 
religious persecution, the decay of those ghastly 
notions concerning future punishments, which for 
centuries diseased the imaginations and embittered 
the characters of men, the emancipation of suffer¬ 
ing nationalities, the abolition of the belief in the 
guilt of error, which paralysed the intellectual, and or 
the asceticism, which paralysed the material, pi c _ 
of mankind, may be justly regarded as among n; ? 
greatest triumphs of civilisation; but when we ionn 
back to the cheerful alacrity with which n - 
former ages, men sacrificed all their mater al an . 
tellectual interests to what they believed to be right, 
and when we realise the unclouded assurance that 
was their reward, it is impossible to deny that we 
have lost something in our progress. , 

cardinal doctrines, ifnplies, or ia a very clear and able little 
all but implies, materialism; book, called Le Matirialicme 
and the tendency of their school oontemporain, by Paul Janet, 
has, I think, of late years been a -writer on whom (since Saissel 
steadily to substitute direct died) the defence of Spiritual* 
negations for scepticism. There ism in France seems to have 
are some good remarks on this mainly devolved. 
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the Greek sculptors, 228 note. 
Descartes' doctrine of animals, 
1. 343 note. Stahl founds the 
psychology of animals. 343 note 
Antony, St., miracles related of, i. 
140, 141 

Anthropomorphism, the second 
stage of religious belief, i. 193. 
The government of the universe 
then ascribed by men to beings 
like themselves, 193. But, Unable 
to concentrate their attention on 
the Invisible, they fall into idol¬ 
atry, 194.’ Progress of anthro¬ 
pomorphism, 203. Conclusion of 
the anthropomorphic impulse 
shown by St.Pet»r'* at Rome. 258 
Antiphons, legendav, origin of. ii, 
313 

Antipodes, controversy in the early 
Church asto the existence of the, 
i.207- Correct doctrine stumbled 
upon by the Manicliseans, 267. 
Existence of the Antipodes de¬ 
nied by the Father®, 267. 268. 
And by Cosmos in his ‘ Topo- 
graphia Christiana,’ 268. Their 
existence asserted by St Yir- 
gilius, 273 

Apelles, painted Lais, i. 244 
Apocalyptic subjects in Christian 
art, i. 239 

Apollo, in Greek statues, thef type 
of male beauty, i. 233 
Apparitions, the belief in, one of 
the corner-stones of the psycho¬ 
logy of the Fathers, i. 338. Pre¬ 
disposition of the Greeks to see 
ghosts, 338 mf ", Apparitions 
seen by the ancients, 340 
Apples, the supposed especial power 
of the devil over, i, 4 note 
Aquatic deity, pagan representation 
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i. 202 

Aquinas, St. Thomas, his belief in 
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the right to rebel against unjust 
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Arabs, influence of their works on 
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tendom, ii. 296 
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open to the Mahomedans, i. 225. 
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architects at Ravenna, Yenic- 
&c., 234. Introduction of the form 
of the cross in the ground plan of 
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253. Period of (ho Origin O' 
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ture, 254. Hutchinson on the 
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256 note. Style altered by Bru¬ 
nelleschi, 257. Superiority of Go- 
thiearehitecture for distances,and 
its influence on the stage, ii. 288 
Arians, ascendency of the, in the 
East, in the reign of Valem., i, 
33. Their persecutions, ii. 12. 
Intolerance of the Spanish Arians, 
13 note. Persecuted by Constan¬ 
tine, 13. Persecutions of, under 
Elizabeth, 40 

Aristocratical system, its influence 
in consolidating the doctrine of 
hereditary merit, ie-357 
Aristotle, his position in the Church 
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in the middle ages owing to the 
early heretics, i. 378 note. Bin 
vAews respecting the exercise of 
mechanical arte, ii. 231. And 
respecting slavery, 232. On the 
• sterility of money, 260 
Arras, trials at, in 1459, i. 3 note 
Ait, tho most faithful expression of 
religious realisation, during the 
continuance of idolatry, i. 195. 
Influence of the nat ional religions 
on the art of the ancients, 195. 
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from terrorism in early times, 199. 
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the introduction of pagan gods 
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gress of the representation of the 
Creator in art, 205. Influence 
of the Apocryphal Gospels, 210. 
Probable Gnostic origin of the 
conventional cast of features as¬ 
cribed to Cirrist, 210. Influence 
of painting and sculpture in 
strengthening Mariolatry, 213. 
Architecture the only form of art 
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Character of Christian art in the 
middle ages, 226. Gold and sil¬ 
ver carving, and ivory dijptyehs, 

226 note. Illumination of manu¬ 
scripts, 226. Influenceof medie¬ 
val modes of thought upon art, 

227 note. Period in which the 
ascetic ideal of ugliness was most 
supreme, 230 note. The AbbA 
Pascal on mediaeval art, 230 note. 
The woTk of Bishop Durandus, 
230 note. Greek idolatry lading 
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in Christendom, 233. Greek in¬ 
fluence on Christian art, 234. In 
Italy, 234 note. Effects on art 
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which took place in architecture, 
253. Intellectual importance of 
the history of art, 259 
Asceticism, See Monastieism 
Asses, Feast of, ii. 308.' Origin of 
the,* 308 note 

Astrologers, called Mathematici, i. 
41 note 

Astrology, revival of the passion 
for, in the middle ages, i. 46. 
M. Comte's remarks on, as a 
science, 277- Peter of Apono’s 
attempt to construct a system of 
religions hy the aid of, 277 note. 
Cardan and Vanini’s horoscope 
of Christ, 277 note. Bodin on the 
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developement of societies, 277 
Astronomy displaces the ancient 
notion of man’s position in the 
universe, i, 270. Beauty of the 
suggestion of Dr. Chalmers re¬ 
specting insignificance of the 
earth, 278 note. Views of the 
ancient astronomers as to the 
motion of the celestial bodies, 
278 note. Cause of the growth 
of the science of astronomy, 282. 
Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo, and j 
Tycho Brahe, 282. Descartes’ [ 
theory of vortices, 282. Com etf. 
283. Halley’s prediction of their 
revolution, 285. Laplace on the 
argument of design derived from 
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bodies, 291 note j 
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his time, i. 115 note. Loose 
senses in which the word atheism 
has been used, 115 note 
Atmospheric disturbances attri¬ 
buted to the power of the devil, 
and of witches, i. 69 , 
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peror Constantins, i. 28 j 

Augustine, St., on the meaning of 
the word angel, i. 22 note. Re- J 
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garded lycanthropy as a fable, 
75, 76 note. On the miracles 
worked by the relics of Ste¬ 
phen, 163 note. His defence of 
Genesis against the Manichaeans, 
265. Hi s opinion of mcorporeitj^ 
of the soul, 339 note. His re¬ 
marks on the existence of mice, 
342 note. His view of infant 
baptism, 361. His views as to 
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to the Church, 377. The theory 
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held by St. Augustine, i. 385. 
The theology of persecution sys¬ 
tematised by him, ii. 20, Notice 
of bis character and influence, 20- 
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of blood, 23. Condemns religious 
liberty, 23 note 
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litical structures rest, ii. 137 

Averroes, influence of, over the 
whole intellect of Europe, i. 48. 
Henan's essay on, 48 note. Or- 
gagna’s picture of, at Pisa, 48 
note. Impulse given to psycho¬ 
logy by the school of. 341 

Avitus. St., his verse on infant bap¬ 
tism quoted, i. 363 notr 

Ayala, Balthazar, his defence of 
tyrannicide under some circum¬ 
stances, ii. 163 
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i. 233 
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i. 106. Influence of his philoso¬ 
phy on its decline, 109. On the 
cause of the paralysis of the hu¬ 
man faculties in the middle ages, 
282. Enlightenment of his age, 
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the discoveries of the astronomers. 
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of his Lime, 285 note. Causes of 
his influence, 402, 404. Carp- 
itsgfs of the Tractarian party at 
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400 note 

Uaion, Roger, his persecution, i. 
270 Influence of Arabian h arn- 
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Bagpipes, praised by Julian m one 
of Ins epigrams, i. 254 note 

Ballot, the. advocated by Harring¬ 
ton m (lie seventeenth century, 

li. 1 47 n»t< 

B iltimore, Lord, upholds religious 
liberty, li. 53 

Bamberg, great number of witches 
burnt at, i 3 

Baptism, fetish notions in the early 
Church respecting the water of, 
i. 191. Unanimity of the Fathers 
concerning the non-salvability of 
unhaptised infants, 359. Opinion 
as to a special place assigned to 
unbaptised infants, 360. Tlic 
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tism of perfect love,’ 360 note. 
Opinions of Pelagius, St. Augus¬ 
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baptism, 363 note. Doctrine of 
the Church of Rome as enun¬ 
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Tbe doctrine of original sin re¬ 
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parties, n. 322 note 
Barclay, William, first denied the' 
power of the Pope over the tem¬ 
poral possessions of primps, ii. 
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to tyranny, 186 note 
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the massacre of, ii. 4. Heaven 
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of, to painting, ii. 240 
Baxter, Richard, his defence of 
the persecution of witches, i. 3, 
108. -His account of the death 
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endeavours to revive the belief 
m witchcraft by accounts of 
witch-trials m America, 121. 
His work answered by Hutchin¬ 
son, 122. His view of religious 
liberty, ii. 75 

Bayle, his view of witchcraft, j. 
97. His attempt to overcome 
the popular superstitions re¬ 
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denunciation of torture, 831 note. 
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ascribed to him, 220 note 
Bayonet, importance of the inven¬ 
tion of the, to democracy, ii. 
21,4 

Bear-baiting, not formerly re¬ 
garded as inhuman, i, 302 
Bears, dancing, their connection 
with the devil, i. 74 note 
Beaumarchais, his charity, ii. 242 
note 

Beauty, Greek worship of every 
order of. i. 228. Beauty of some 
of the higher forms of animal 
life, displayed in Greek sculp¬ 
ture, 228 note. Departure of 
mediaeval art from the beauti¬ 
ful, 230, A goneral efflorescence 
of the beautiful the result of 
the revival of learning inEurope, 
237- Influence of voluptuous 
beauty upon art, 247 note. The 
feeling of reverence gradually 
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by that of beauty, 260 
Beecaria, his opposition to torture 
in Italy, i. 331 

Becket, St. Thomas 4, hymn on the 
Virgin ascribed to, quoted, i. 
21 2 note 

Bedell, Bishop, respect with which 
be was treated by the rebel Ca¬ 
tholics, ii. 6. His life, b/Alex¬ 
ander Clogy, 6 note 
Beelzebub, regarded as the god of 
flies, i, 74 note 
B4gards, sect of the, i. 341 
Belgium, monkish origin of many 
of the towns of, ii. 240. First 
mercantile establishments in, 
293 

Belief, religious, fetishism proba¬ 
bly. the first stage of, i. 190. 
Anthropomorphism the next 
Stage, 193 

P, illarminc, Cardinal, one of his 
arguments in favour of persecu- 
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tion, ii. 19 note. His support 
of the Pope’s right to depose 
sovereigns, 149, His workdiSrnt 
in Paris, 149 

Bells, church, supposed invention 
of, by Paulinus, i. 253 * 

Benedict XIV., Pope, his defini¬ 
tion of usury, ii. 256 note. His 
decree against it, 267 
Benedictines, their services in ma¬ 
king labour honourable, ii. 239 
Bentham, Jeremy, his part in the 
movement for the mitigation of 
the severity of the penal code, 
i. 349. On usury, ii. 260 node. 
Gives the death-blowto the usury 
laws, 270 

Berkeley, Bishop, helps by his wri¬ 
tings the cause of toleration, ii. 
72. His proposal to admit Ca¬ 
tholics into a Protestant Univer¬ 
sity, 123 note. His sentiment® 
on passive obedience. 181 note 
Bernard, St., his rejection of the 
doctrine of tile Immaculate Con¬ 
ception, i. 213 note 
Berenice, the name given by early 
Christian tradition to the woman 
healed of an issue of blood, i. 
209 note. This woman one of 
the principal types among the 
Gnostics, 209 note 
Beza, on predestination, i. 389 note. 
Advocates the lawfulness of per¬ 
secution, ii. 43. His answer to 
Castellio, 50 

Bianchi, his work ‘ On Ecclesias¬ 
tical Power,’ ii. 143 note 
Bibbiena, Cardinal, his play of the 
‘Calandra,’ ii. 312. Portraits- 
of by Raphael, 312 note 
Biblical interpretation and criti¬ 
cism. See Scriptural Interpre¬ 
tation 

Biluou, Bishop, his Apology for the 
policy of Queen Elizabeth to¬ 
wards the Catholics, ii. 40 note. 
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Maintain* the sinfulness of tola* 
ration, 40 note 

Bin^f^lditis, his opposition to tbs 
I'sl inf of lyoanthropy, i. 77 note 
Bishops, election of, in the early 
, Church, ii. 142 

Black death, a cause of the ten¬ 
dency towards luxury, ii. 286 
Blacksmiths, Abyssinian supersti¬ 
tion respecting, i. 77 note 
Blackwood, on lawful resistance to 
tyranny, ii. 186 

Blanchet, Peter, his farco of ‘Pate- 
lin,’ ii. 310, and note 
Bodin, John, his defence of the 
belief in witchcraft, i. 66. Tes¬ 
timonies to his merits as an his¬ 
torian, 87 note. His ‘ I)4mono- 
manio des Somers,’ 88. His in¬ 
dignation at Wier’s sceptical 
work, 89. His reverence for th** 
Old Testament, ISbnote. Hisno- 
tion of tile influence of the stars 
over the developement of socie¬ 
ties, 276 note. His study of the 
"Roman law, ii. 200. His view of 
the regal power, 201 
Body, the human, contrast between 
the pagan and Christian esti¬ 
mate of, i. 228, 230 
Boeotians, «,thoir dislike of com¬ 
merce, ii. 231 

Boguet, president of the tribunal 
of St. Claude, his executions for 
lycanthropy, i. 98 
Bolingbroke, Lord, causes of the 
oblivion into which his works 
have passed, i. 176. Inimical 
to liberty, ii. 190 

Bollandist collection of Lives of 
the Saints, i. 142 noti 
Bonaventura, his Psalter, in use at 
Rome, i. 215 note 
Boniface, St., his attack on St. Yir- 
gilius, i. 273 

Boots with pointed toes supposed 
to have been offensive to God, i. 55 
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Boesuet, attacks Zuinglius’ notion 
of original sin, i. 374. Asserts 
the doctrine of salvation only in 
the Church, 384. Position as¬ 
signed by him to Soeinianfl and 
Anabaptists, ii. 54 
Botticelli, the painter, mftjjfineed 
Savonarola, i. 343 
Bourdcaux, He Lancre’s sugges¬ 
tion as to the cause of witch¬ 
craft about, i. 4 note 
Brancas, Madame de, her perform¬ 
ance of the character of Geome¬ 
try, ii. 311 note 

Brephotrophia, or asylums for chil¬ 
dren, in the time of Justinian, 
ii. 241 

Brescia, Inquisition riots in, ii. 118 
Bridles, witches’, or iron collars 
used for extorting confession, i. 
129, 130 note 

Broedersen, his work on usury, ii, 
267 

Browne, Sir Thomas, his belief in 
the existence of witchcraft, i. 
105, 105 note, 110 
Bruges, luxury of, in the four¬ 
teenth century, ii. 286 
Brunelleschi, his influence on Ita¬ 
lian architecture, i. 257 
Bruno, his philosophical specula¬ 
tions, i. 404. Burnt alive, 404 
Bruy&e,La,his opinions and influ¬ 
ence on the subject of witchcraft, 
i. 97 

Buchanan, George, his Protestant 
liberalism, ii. 175. His praise 
of the tyrannicides of antiquity, 
175,177. Influence of his tract 
‘De Jure Regni apud Scotoa,’ 
175 

Buckle, on the disbelief in witch¬ 
craft in England, i. 121 note. On 
the Scotch Reformation, ii. , 174 
Bull-baiting, not formerly regarded 
as inhuman, i. 302. Its silent 
extinction amongst the upper 
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classes, 304. Defended by Can¬ 
ning and Windham, 302 note. 
The unsuccessful warfare waged 
by the Popes against Spanish 
bull-fights, 302 note. Opposition 
of the Jesuit Mariana, 303 note. 
TKe great bull-fight of 1333 at 
Dome, 303 note 

•Ballinger, his approval of the mur¬ 
der of Servetus, ii. 46 
Burghers, privileges of, m the 
middle ages, ii. 248 note 
Burgos, miracle of the crucifix at, i. 
141 

Bumet, Bishop, his liberalism, ii. 
185 note 

Burt, Captain, on old women turn¬ 
ing themselves into cats, i. 132 
•note. His account of the belief 
in witchcraft in Scotland in his 
time, 135 

Butler, on eternal punishments, i. 
33 


C ABALA, the Hebrew, i. 44 'note 
Cabalists, views of the. respect¬ 
ing demon s, i. 24 note. Doctrines 
and beliefs of the, 42. The mys¬ 
tic union of Cabalistic philoso¬ 
phers and sylphs, 43, 44 
CHgliosf.ro, the prophecies of, attri¬ 
buted to supernatural agdhey, i. 
100 

Gainites, their revereneo for the op¬ 
ponents of the Jewish religion, 
i. 208 note 

Calahorra, witches put to death at, 
L 5 note 

Calvin, John, his notions on witch¬ 
craft, i. 8 note. His view of in¬ 
fant baptism. 366, 367 note. His 
part in the Eucharistic contro¬ 
versy, 373. His view of the doc¬ 
trine of salvation only for those 
in the Church, 382. Advocates 
the lawfulness of persecution, ii. 
VOL. II. C 
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43. Applauded for burning Ser¬ 
vetus, 46. ITis answer to, O.is- 
tellio’s denunciation of pfedesti- 
narianism, 49. His book against 
the Anabaptists’ notion of the 
sleep of the soul between death 
and judgment, 75 note. His in¬ 
clination to the republican theory 
of government, 173. His views 
of money-lending, 265. His se¬ 
verity against the theatre, 325 
note 

Calvinists, their coalescence with 
the Lutherans in Prussia and 
other parts of Germany, i. 262 

Canning, George, his defence of 
hull-baiting, i. 302 note 

Capel, Lord, his dying words on 
passive obedience, ii. 186 note 

Capital, the increase of. one of tl - 
circumstances that prepared lh- 
democracy of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, ii. 208. Importance to the 
poor of converting wealth hit: 
capital, 360 note 

Capital punishment, opposition of 
Bishop Berkeley to, i. 348. Bee- 
caria advocated its abolition. 349 

Cardan, his horoscope of Christ, i. 
277 note 

Carmagnola and the Italian condot 
tieri. ii. 214 

Carmelites, their history, ii. 364 
note 

Carthage, Council of, pronounces 
the damnation of the heathen, i. 
378. Third and Fourth Councils 
of, condemn usury, ii. 250 note 

Carving on gold and silver, how 
preserved in the middle ages, i. 
220 note. Carved ivory diptychs, 
226 note 

Catoubon, Meric, his defence of the 
belief in the existence of witch¬ 
craft, i. 118 

Cassino, Monte, school of Gr.-ek 
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mosaic artiste. established at, i. 
225 

Castfufuga, a Spanish monk, ques¬ 
tions the justice of executions for 
witchcraft, i. 5 note - 

Cfritellio, his life and writings, ii. ' 
46, 47. His repudiation of pre- 
dcstinamnism, 47. Denounces 
the murder of Servetus, 47. An¬ 
swered by Calvin and Bess, 48. 
Epithets heaped upon him by 
Calvin, 49 note. His end, 49 
Catacombs, tombs of the exorcists 
in the, i. 25 note. The art of the 
catacombs altogether removed 
from idolatry, 197. Only one or 
two representations of martyr¬ 
doms, 198. Systematic exclusion 
of all images of sorrow, suffer¬ 
ing, and rengeance, 198, 199. 
Great love of symbolism evinced 
by the art of the catacombs, 200 
Oathari, a sect of Gnostics, their ef¬ 
forts to subdue the propensities 
of the body, i. 229 
Catholicism. Roman, traces of the 
compromise between Christianity 
and Paganism in, i. 36. Identi¬ 
fication of startling natural phe¬ 
nomena by the priests with acts 
of rebellion against themselves, 
40. The continuance of miracu¬ 
lous power still maintained by 
the Church of Rome, 139. But 
the sense of the miraculous on 
the decline among the great body 
of educated Catholics, 143,146. 
Rationalistic tendencies in Ro¬ 
man Catholic countries, 170. 
Reflections on St.Peter’s at Rome 
as a memorial of the decay of 
Catholicism, 257. Torture em¬ 
ployed by Catholics during the 
reign of Mary, 330 note. Doc¬ 
trine of the Church of Rome 
respecting infant baptism as 
enunciated by the Council of 
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Trent, 365. Early Catholicism 
perfectly in accordance with the 
intellectual wants of Europe, ii. 
28. Period when it became the 
principle of retrogression, 30. 
And when coercion was matured, 
30. Establishment of the Inqui¬ 
sition, massacre of the Albigen- 
ses, and injunction of the Fourth 
Council of the Lateran, 30. Atro¬ 
city of the persecution perpe¬ 
trated by Catholicism, 32. A 
greater amount of unmerited suf¬ 
fering inflicted by tbe Church of 
Rome than by any other religion 
that has ever existed, 39. Perse¬ 
cution of Catholics under Eliza¬ 
beth, 39. Catholic and Protes¬ 
tant persecutions compared, 51. 
Growth of religious liberty in 
France always opposed by the 
Church, 69. Attempts of La- 
mennais to associate Catholicity 
with the movement of modern 
civilisation, 69. Catholicism pro¬ 
scribed by the English Common¬ 
wealth, 74. Milton’s reasons for 
excluding Catholics from tolera¬ 
tion, 78. Period of the undis¬ 
puted ascendency of Catholicism 
in Europe, 105. Catholic eman¬ 
cipation, 123. Endowment of 
the "college of Maynooth, 128. 
Proposal of Bishop Berkeley to 
admit Catholics into a Protestant 
university, 123 note. Review of 
theultramontaneparty,l48. The 
works of Bellarmine and Suarez 
burnt at Paris, 149. Teaching 
of French Catholicism as to the 
independence of the civil power, 
169. In its earlier stage the Ca¬ 
tholic Church the representative 
of progress, 216. Natural inca¬ 
pacity of Catholicism to guide 
the democratic movement in the 
eighteenth century, 219. Her 
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Cat 

implacable enmity to toleration, 
219. Effect of tbe prohibition 
of usury in Catholic countries, 
282 note 

Cato, his remark on celibacy, i. 78 
Cats, old women turning themselves 
into, i. 132 note 

Causes, ultimate, failure of the mind 
of man in discovering, i. 291 
Cavalry, change in the relative po¬ 
sition of cavalry and infantry in 
war, ii. 212 

Oeceliino, the harlequin, notice of, 
ii. 310 note 

Celibacy regarded as the highest 
form of virtne, i. 77- The old 
writers respecting women, 78. 
Influence of (he celibacy of the 
monks in strengthening Mario- 
latrv. 213 

Cellini, Benvenuto, his combination 
of immorality and piety, i. S93 
Cel so, Minos, his work attributed 
to Bellius, ii. 50 note 
Celts, their ascription of intelli¬ 
gence to animals, i. 74 note 
Censorship, abrogation of the, in 
England, ii. 83. A literary cen¬ 
sorship directed against heretical 
writings after the abolition of pu¬ 
nishment for heresy, 117. Dio¬ 
cletian, Julian, Constantine, and 
Arcadius, 117- Beginnii% of li¬ 
censes, 119, Convocation and 
the Star Chamber, 119 
Cerebration, unconscious, instances 
of, ii. 93-95 note 

Ores, in Greek statues, a type of 
summer and of maternal love, i. 
232 

Chalmotrs, Dr., his suggestion re¬ 
specting the earth, i. 278 note 
Chance, game* of, why prohibited, 
i. 28(b Old opinions on the 
subject of lots, 280 note. Ga- 
ta&er’s work on the natural laws 
of lot, 280 note 
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Charity of the early Christians, ii. 
241. Long period that elapsed 
before it was appreciated) 343 

Charlemagne, his stringent laws 
against sorcerers, i. 41. His 
contemptuous disregard of Ihe 
decrees of the Second Council of 
•Nice, 219 

Charles V., Emperor, number of 
Dutch heretics put to death dur¬ 
ing his roign, ii. 33. Magnificent 
position of Spain under his go¬ 
vernment. 326. His employ¬ 
ment of gold in his wavs, 330. 
His dishonest tampering with the 
coinage, 331 note 

Charles IX., of France, alleged 
cause of his early death, i. 91 

Charms, reverence of fetishism, i, 
193 

Charron, his famous treatise or 
‘ Wisdom.’i. 95. 330 note. 11 .s 
denunciation of torture inFrnixe. 
330. His advocacy of the doc¬ 
trine of passive obedience, ii. 
220 

Chemistry, its separation from al¬ 
chemy, i. 286 

Child, Sir Josiah, his defence oi 
the mercantile system, ii. 342 
note 9 

Chillingworth, William, causes of 
his joining the Church of Rome, 
i. 165. Rejects original sin, 375 
note. Helps hv bis writings the 
cause of toleration, ii. 72, 73 

Chocolate, importation of, into Eu¬ 
rope, ii, 336 

Christ, as represented in Christian 
art before and after the twelfth 
century, i. 50. Early symbols 
of, 202. Probable Gnostic ori¬ 
gin of the conventional cast of 
features ascribed to Christ, 210. 
No authentic portrait of Christ 
in the time of St. Augustine, 211 
note. The first notice in writing 
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of the resemblance of Christ to 
his mother, 212 note. The im* 
apf U Pariewis, 217. Mosaic 
portrait preserved in the church 
of St. Praxedr, at Home, 225 
Stott, The tradition of his de¬ 
formity, 234. The forged letter 
of Dental us to the Homan Senate 
on his appearance, 234 note. 
Cardan’s horoscope -if him, 277 
note 

Christianity: the early Christians 
in the Itoman empire, i. 20. Pa¬ 
ganism, how regarded by them, 
21. Influence of the Alexan¬ 
drian or Neo-Platonic school 
over them, 21 note. Exorcists 
among them, 25,141 note. Ter¬ 
ror which the doctrine of demons 
must have spread among them, 
20. The title ‘ enemies of the 
human race’ transferred from 
the Christians to the magicians. 
29. Magical character attributed 
to Christian rites, 31. The mi¬ 
racle of St. Hilarion, .31, 32. 
Policy of the early Christians to¬ 
wards the magicians, 34. Com¬ 
promise between Christianity 
and Paganism, 36. Change in 
the twelfth century in the popu¬ 
lar teaching, 50. Influence of 
rationalism on Christianity, 185. 
Examples of fetish notions in 
the early Church, 191. Singu¬ 
larly touching and sublime cha¬ 
racter of the early Church, 199. 
Its symbolism as evinced in early , 
Christian art, 200. Triumph of j 
Christianity by absorbing and i 
transforming old systems rather 
(ban annihilating them, 211. 
Distinctive type and tone of 
Christianity banished from art, 
and replaced by types of pagan¬ 
ism, 260. Originality of the 
moral type of Christianity, 306. 
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Real character and test of the 
Christian religion, 326. Bound¬ 
less philanthropy of modern 
Christianity, 346. The,sense ot 
pin appealed to most strongly by 
Christianity, 355. First conge¬ 
lation of the moral sentiments of 
Christianity into an elaborate 
theology, 356. JBelier of "the 
early Church that all external to 
Christianity were doomed to dam¬ 
nation, 359. Triumph of Chris 
tianity in the Roman empire on 
the condition of transforming it¬ 
self under the influence of the 
spirit of sect, ii, 305. Passive 
obedience of the early Christians. 
138, 141. Synthesis of the 
moral principles of Christianity 
and Paganism, 227. Christianity 
the most effective opponent of the 
evil of slavery, 236. The ferocity 
of manners corrected by the 
creation of Christian charity, 
240. Long period that elapsed 
before the preeminent services 
of Christian charity were ap¬ 
preciated, 243. Great develope- 
ment of self-sacrifice by Chris¬ 
tianity, 245. Position of public 
amusements in the early history 
of Christianity, 301 
Chrysostom, St., on women, i. 78 
Church and State theory, the, in 
England and France, ii. 122 
Church, Dr. Thomas, his answer to 
Middleton’s attack on the vera¬ 
city of the Fathers, i. 157 
Cicero, his idea of the soul, i. 837 
Cimabue, joy of the Florentines at 
one of his picture^ of the Virgin, 

i. 254 

Cimento, Accademia del, establish¬ 
ment of the, in Toscany, i. 286 
Circumcelliones, their turbulence, 
and persecution by Constantine, 

ii. 14 
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Civilisation, effect of, in destroying 
the belief in 1 ho miraculous, i. 
146. Its power on contemporary 
as compared with historical mi¬ 
racles, 147 

Classical writings, action of the re¬ 
vival of the, on liberty, ii. 199 
note. In altering the type of 
heroism, 202. Attempts to 
mould them into the image of 
the mediaeval conceptions, 205. 
This tendency ridiculed by Ul¬ 
rich von Hutten and Rabelais, 
205 note. Effect of the revival 
of classical learning in Europe, 
295 

Clebergius, his objection to all 
forms of persecution, ii. 50 note. 
Passages from his writings quoted, 
50 note 

Clemens Alexaxxdrinus, on ladies 
using looking-glasses, i. 224 note. 
Admits the possibility of the 
salvation of pagans, 377 note 

Clement, the Dominican friar, his 
murder of Henri III. of Prance, 
ii. 153. Applauded for his act, 
164 

Clement V., Pope, removes all pro¬ 
hibitions against bull-fighting 
in Spain, i. 302 note 

Clement, St., miracle related of, i. 
74 * 

Clergy, opinion that they should 
not, under any circumstances, 
eauso the death of men, ii. 25. 
Toleration denounced by all 
sections of the clergy, 53. Re¬ 
ligious liberty favoured by the 
marriage of the Protestant clergy, 
57. Attitude of the clergy of Eng¬ 
land respecting religious liberty 
during the Revolution, 82, 84, 
Contest between the regal and 
ecclesiastical power, 107- Blow 
struck at the power of the clergy 
by the suppression of the monas- 
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terics, 126. Disappearance of 
the clergy from public offices, 
126. Cruelty of the (Spanish 
clergy to the Jews, 279 
Clogy, Alexander, his life of Bedell, 
ii. 6 note * 

Cluten, Joachim, 1 De Hseretieis 
persequendis, 1 ii. 49 note 
Coffee,introduction of, into Europe, 
ii. 337 

Coinage, results of tampering with 
the, ii. 331 note 

Colbert, his suppression of execu¬ 
tions for witchcraft, i. 98. And 
of accusations for sorcery, 98. 
His services to manufactures, ii. 
342, 343 

Collier, Jeremy, his work on the 
stage, ii. 325 

Cologne, university of, its condem¬ 
nation of a rationalistic spirit 
some priests of the diocese, i. 81 
Attempt of the Inquisition at, 
destroy the whole literature et 
the Jews except the Bible, ii. 116 
Colonies, substitution of industrial 
for military, ii. 369 note 
Comets, effect of, on the supersti¬ 
tions of the dark ages, i. 41. 
Work of Framimdus and Fier.i 
on, i. 273 note. Superstitions 
respecting them, 283. Raxo's 
statement of the prophetic cha¬ 
racter of cornels, 283 note. At¬ 
tempts to explain them in a ra¬ 
tionalistic manner. 281. And 
of Paracelsus and Bayle to upset 
the euper-titions respecting them, 
284. Comets removed into the 
domain of law by Halley, 285. 
The tail of a comet considered 
by Whiston to bo the locality of 
hell, 344 note 

Ctunmcivo and trade, how regarded 
by die ancients, ii. 231. ‘Its in¬ 
terests give rise to consulships, 
ii. 271. Its influence in leading 
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men to tolerance, 272. Com¬ 
mercial activity of the Jews*, 283. 
Rail'd increase of commerce in 
Europe, 292 

Commonwealth, great numbers of 
executions for •witchcraft in Eng¬ 
land during the, i. 106 

Como, number of eorcorora put to 
death at, in one year, i. 5 

Conception, the Immaculate, first 
appearance of the doctrine of, i 
213. St. Augustine on, quoted, 
212 note. Adopted by the Ma- 
homedans, 212 note. Rejected 
by St.Bernard as novel,212 note 

Coneina on the history of usury, 
ii. 265 note, 266 note 

Confessions of witches, how ex¬ 
torted in Scotland, i. 129, 130 
note 

Constance, grea t numbers of witohep 
burnt at, i. 6 

Constance, Council of, its denuncia¬ 
tion of the right to slay tyrants, 
ii. 162 

Constantino, the Emperor, his se¬ 
vere law against secret magic, i. 

27. His destruction of pagan 
statues, 249 note. His persecu¬ 
tions of Jews and heretics, ii, 13. 
His polict towards the pagans, 
14. Destroys the books of the 
ArianS, 118. Legalises interest; 
at 12 per cent., 255 vote j 

Constanthis, the Emperor, embraces 
the Ariau heresy, i. 28. His 
penalties for every kind of magic, 

28. St. Hilary’s denunciations 
of him, ii. 139 note 

Consubstantiation, almost silent 
evanescence of the doctrine of, i. 
260 

1 Consulship of the Sea,’ the insti¬ 
tution so called, ii. 27l 'note j 

Consulships, foundation of, ii. 271, 
293. The first recorded English 
consul, 293 note 


cad 

Convent scandals of Gauffridi, 
G randier, and La Cadi&re, i. 2 

note 

Convocation advocates the execu¬ 
tion of Mary Queen of Scots for 
idolatry, ii. 44 note. Under¬ 
takes to censure heretical books, 
119 

Copernican system, rise and con¬ 
demnation of, i. 273, 274. Re 
jected to the last by Lord Bacon, 
285 note 

Cordova, the theatre oA destroyed, 
ii. 322 note 

Corporations and guilds, their im¬ 
portance in the middle ages, ii. 
248. Milan longer exempt from 
them than any other town in 
Europe, 294 

Cosmas Indicopleustes, i. 268. His 
‘Topographia Christiana,’ 268. 
On earthquakes, 281 note 
Councils, influence of, in stimu¬ 
lating persecution, ii. 25 
Coxe, Bishop, advocates the appli¬ 
cation of torture to the Catholic 
priests, i. 330 note 
Craig. John, his application of the 
doctrine of probabilities to the 
Christian religion, i. 398. Re¬ 
view of his argument by La¬ 
place, 399 note 

Creatiofi, spiritual meaning con¬ 
tained in the record of the, i. 265 
Credit, movement m favour of ma- 
. nufaeturea stimulated by the in¬ 
vention of, ii. 348 
Credulity proclaimed a virtue by 
the classes who were most ad¬ 
dicted to falsehood, i. 398 
Cross, examples of fetish notions 
in the early Church respecting 
the, i. 191. Introduction of the 
cross in the forms of Christian 
churches, 240 note 
Crosse, Dr., his attacks on Olaavil, 
i 114 note 
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Crucifix, miracle of tie, at Bur- 

S ;, i. 141. And in Christ's, 
urch, Dublin, 148 
Crucifixion, passion for representa¬ 
tions of tie, i. 230. Tie proba¬ 
ble first appearance of pictures 
of the, 237 note. Abolition of, 
as a servile punishment, ii. 237 
Crusades, their * influence in 
strengthening Mariolatry, i. 
213. Influence of the Crusades 
on the theological government 
of political affairs, ii, 103. Com¬ 
pared with the religious wars of 
the Deformation, 108, Influence 
of the Crusades on industry, 
248 

Cudworth, Ralph, ins defence of 
the belief in the existence of 
witchcraft, i, 119 

Crbt-le, the mother of the gods, 
■day on which her feast was cele¬ 
brated, i. 211 

Cyprian commands the devil to 
assail a religions maiden, i. 38. 
His view of the condemnation of 
all external to the Church, 377. 
The Levifcical laws regarded by 
him as the foundation for the 
punishment oi all heretics, ii. 19 
Cyprus stated by Nider to have 
bean peopled by the children of 
incuii, i. 24 note 8 


USD ALUS, his sculpture, i, 231 
Dallsens, his indignation at 
the Carnival dramas at Rome, 
ii. 322 note 

Dances of the ancients, some of 
them reconstructed by Nando, i. 
96 n«/>. The dancing mania of 
Blunders and Herman/, origin 
of the, -51. Exorcism of the 
dancers 54 note 

Daniel >« the lloa's ib-n, early 
Christian symbol of, i. 2Q3 


DE^ 

Dante, influence of his poem ovei 
the conceptions of theology, i 
238. His theory of interpi^tionaj 
arrangements, ii. 225 

Death, doctrine of the penal nature 
of, refuted by geology, j, 2/9 
Jubinal’s comparison of the hea¬ 
then and mediaeval representa¬ 
tions of death, 379 mte. Calm¬ 
ness with which it was contem¬ 
plated by the heathen, 378. 
The death of Socrates, 37*'. 
Luthors saving on the subject, 
379 note 

Death, the black, i, 54. Causes fe 
which it vas attributed by tin 
supeTatitions, fit. Annual fes**< 
vat at Treves in eommemoratm i 
of it, 55 now 

Death, Banco of, origin of the pi^ 
lures of the, i. do not" 

Decemvirs, their law agaii.st man 
dans, i. 18 

De Mai sure, on the science of t 
ancients, quoted, i, 281 noU. I: , 
remarks or, Locke's ploiosoph, 
406 not. And on Bacon’*, 401 

Democracy: Protrstanrism, wlj 
favourable to, ii. I7 (t . Oireurj- 
staneea that, pre pr.ied 4 he dm • 
erucy of the eighteenth century. 
207-215. Analysis of the de¬ 
mocratic ideal, 225. Doctrine o* 
the rights of naiinnulituo, 22-' 
Theories of international ar 
rangemcn.ts, 225. Democracy w 
aspect of the Christian spirit, 
228 

Demoniacs of th Bible regarded ,w 
Binaries WW,. st«-r and Hobbes, 
i 119 ami wt> 

Demons, the, el file Alexandrian 

or Neo-Plutouio school, i.,22. 
The dwtrine of demons in its 
relation to heathen worthsp, 21 
uo*(. Origin of the word demon 
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as signifying dmil, 22, Ter- 
tnlliiin on demons, 22. AH the 
pagan gods and g'xldesses re¬ 
gard'd l*y the early Dhristiatis 
Hf demons, 23, Male and female 
Ravils, 24 note. Exorcists among 
the early Dhrist ians, 25, Tin- 
philosophical system of Paellus, 
44 

I)e Mont fort, his commencement of 
the m-nsfanre of Lite ALbigenses, 
)), 30 

DeseurK s, influence of lu's writings 
in destroying the material no¬ 
tions* associated with spirits, i. 
97. Hi® Theory of Vortices, 
282. Ilia influence on the de¬ 
cline of the mediaeval notions of 
hell, 336, 337, 343, 344. His 
dO'dvine of animals, 343 note. 
His account of the opinion of his 
contemporaries on the doctrine 
of a material fire, 344 note. 
Causes of his influence, 402. 
Animosity of the reformed clergy 
of Holland against him, ii. 43. 
Tho character of Descartes re¬ 
garded as the sceptical philo¬ 
sopher, 58. His influence on re¬ 
ligious liberty, 58 

Despotism, predisposition of the 
Anglican Church towards, ii. 
186 

! Deuce,’ origin of the word, i. 24 
note 

Devil, his supposed especial power 
over apples, i. 4 note Appear¬ 
ances of him, in various forms, 
in tho dark ages, 37. Talismans 
for baffling his devices, 39. Bas- 
reliefs on cathedrals of men de¬ 
voting themselves to the devil, 
55 note. Scepticism at the pre¬ 
sent day on all subjects con¬ 
nected with the devil, 65. St. 
Thomas Aquinas on Satan’s 
power, 62. Tempests and dis- 


DOS 

eases said to be produced by hue, 
69-71. Hie power of assuming 
tho form of any animal, 74. 
The ‘ phenomena of love’ under 
the especial influence of tho de¬ 
vil, 78. Kirk's account of evil 
spirits among the Highlanders, 
132 note. Position assigned to 
him in the* religious plays, ii. 
308 

Diabolus, Sprenger’s derivation of 
the word, i. 65 note 

Diana, in Greek statues, a type of 
chastity, i, 233 

Digby, Sir Kenelm, his remark on 
the belief in witchcraft in his 
time. i. 125 note 

Diocletian destroys the Looks of 
the Christians, ii. 118 

Dionysius the Areopagite, his 
writings the Bible of mysticism, 
i. 342. In part translated by 
Scotus Erigena, 342 

Diplomacy, international, first 
great impulse given tu, ii. 271. 
First use of the cipher in, 293 
note 

Diptychs, carved ivory, i, 225 

Diseases said to have been pro¬ 
duced by the power of the devil, 
i. 71 

Dissenters, English, causes of their 
power" in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, ii. 8. Want of success of 
persecution shown in their ease. 
8. Dissenters at the time of the 
Toleration Act, 8, 9. Assimi- 
dttted to the Scotch, 177 

Bodwell, Dr. William, Ms answer 
to Dr. Middleton's attack on 
the veracity of the Fathers, i. 
157 

Dog, a, ‘moved by the spirit of 
Pytho,’ i. 74 note 

Domat, his notion of the impro¬ 
priety of money-lending, ii. 260 
note 
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Dominick, St., legend of his mo¬ 
ther’s dream, ii. 113. The chief 
reviver of persecution, II3 mte 
Doriatiste, their fierce persecutions, 
ii. IS note. Persecuted "by Con¬ 
stantine, 14 

I)ouay, number of sorcerers put 
to death at, in one year, i. 4. 
Executions for Vitcherafl at, 
‘ 98 

Douglas on miracles, i. 158 
Dress, richness of, after the Cru¬ 
sades, ii. 285 

Drinks, hot, importation of, into 
Europe, ii. 336. Their moral 
and social effects, 337 
Dryads, notions of the early Christ¬ 
ians respecting them, i. 23 
Dublin, the miraculous crucifix in 
Christ Church at, i. 148 
Barham Cathedral, Smollett’s re¬ 
marks on, i. 256 note 
Dusii, the, of the pagans, regarded 
by the early Christians as devils, 
i. 24. The origin of our ‘ douce,’ 
24 mte 


E ARTH, the centre of the, re¬ 
garded by St. Thomas as hell, 
i. 344 note 

Earthquakes, remarks of Cosrnas 
Indioopleustes on, quoted, i. 281 
note 

Eaat India Company begins the 
mercantile system in England, 
ii. 342 mte 

Echelles, Trois, the sorcerer, par¬ 
doned by Charles IX., i. 91 
Eclipses, effects of, on the super¬ 
stitions of the dark ages i. 49. 
fluid to have caused the death of 
a French king, 40 
Edinburgh Review,’ its influence 
in England, ii. 128 
Edwards, Jonathan, hi* views re¬ 
specting infant baptism, i. 368. 


EX<3* 

On ‘ Original Sin,’ 368 note. On 
predestination, 389 note 

Egyptians, influence of Si4 na¬ 
tional religion on the art of the 
ancients, i. 195 

Eliberis, Council of, condenihs 
usury, ii. 256 note 

Elizabeth, Queen, her laws respect¬ 
ing witchcraft, i. 102. Success 
of persecution as shown in the 
laws of, ii. 5. Persecutions 
during her reign, 39, Bishop 
Bilson’s apology for her policy 
towards the Catholics, 40 note. 
Answer she received from a 
Scotch deputation, 177 

Encyclopaedists, their denunciation 
of torture, 5. 330 

England, fast law in. against 
witchcraft, i. 100. Scepticism 
in England at the end of the 
seventeenth and beginning of 
the eighteenth centuries 12!. 
The unexampled severity of tl- 
penal c< de in England in the 
middle ages, 317, Number of 
annual executions in England 
in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, 348. Severity of the 
penal code during the reign c*i 
George HI.. 348. Sketch of 
the history of falervtkm in Eng • 
land, 70-325. Disappearance of 
the clergy trom offices of power 
in England. 126. Political in¬ 
fluence of the Italian republics 
on public opinion in England, 
lit nofi. Debt England, owes 
to her imn-t} isco} al churches, 
177. Tie* two schools of des¬ 
potism ; n England, 185. Paral¬ 
lel between the history of po¬ 
litical and religious liberty m 
England, 183. The gr< utest 
English freethinkers inimical to 
liberty, 199. Difference bt tween 
the growth of English and 
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French liberty analogous to 
English and French tolerance, 
19ft* Sale of English slaves to 
the Irish in the middle ages, 
246 note. Introduction of usury 
•into England, 264. First for 
sanlly permitted by law, 266. 
Fh-f&l mercantile companies es¬ 
tablished in, 293. The first 
English consul recorded, 293 note. 
Introduction of the opera into 
England, 314. The drama in 
England, 325. Revolution of 
prices ^’n England in the six- 
v«enth century, 330 note. Begin¬ 
ning of flio mercantile system 
in England, 642 note. Pre¬ 
eminence of England in political 
economy, 351 

Ephesus, Council of, defined the 
manner in which the Virgin 
should be represented by artists, 
i. 212 

Epliialtes, the demon of night¬ 
mare, according to the Greeks, 
i. 25 note 

Ephrem, St.., weds orthodox verses 
to Gnostic music, i. 210 
Epicureans, their denial of the 
existence of evil spirits, i. 18 
Epilepsy, £& epidemic attack of, 
attributed to the afflicted having 
bjeen baptised by unchaste 
/- priests, i. 364 note 
^/Episcopalianism, its tendency com¬ 
pared with that of Presbyterian¬ 
ism, ii. 172 

Erasmus, his firm belief in witch¬ 
craft, 5. 62. His opposition to 
the doctrine of predestination, i. 
386. His toleration, ii. 53 
Essex, an old man mobbed to death 
as a wizard in, in 1863, i. 122»ofo 
Eucharis, the actress, ii. 300 note 
Eucharistic controversy, part taken 
in the, by the early Reformers, 
i. 373 


FA& 

Euheraerus, his theory of the ori¬ 
gin of the gods of paganism, i. 
298. Translated into Latin by 
Ennius, 298 

Eunomius, bis writings suppressed 
bv the Emperor Arcadius, ii. 
118 

Eunuchs in opera-houses, ii. 323 

Eutyches, the works of, prohibited 
by Theodosius, ii. 118 

Evidential school, origin and de¬ 
cline of the, in England, i. 175. 
Its position in France, 176. And 
in Germany, 177. Strong ten¬ 
dency among the evidential 
school to meet the Rationalists 
half-way, 178 

Exchange, the invention of letters 
of, ascribed to the Jews, ii. 283 
note 

Excommunication, its great power 
in the middle ages, ii. 167 

Exorcists, early Christian, i. 25. 
Their tombs in the catacombs 
25 note. Order of exorcists in 
the Church of Rome, 25 ni.te 

Exorcism forbidden to clergymen 
by Convocation, unless licensed 
by their bishops, i. 125. Exor¬ 
cists among the Christians, Pa¬ 
gans, and Jews, 140 note 


F ABIOLA, her foundation of the 
first hospitals, ii. 243 
Fairies regarded as devils, i. 23 
note 

Famine, effect of, on the super¬ 
stitions of the dark ages, i. 40. 
Alleged cause of one in FVanee, 
40 

Farces, the earliest, ii. 310. Blan- 
chet’s farce of ‘Patelin,’ 310 
and note. Spanish femes io 
the fifteenth century, 811 note 
Farel, his approval of the murder 
of Servetus, ii. 46 
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Fanner, Hugh, his attempts to e: 
plain tho diabolical possessions 
of Scripture by the ordinary 
phenomena of epilepsy, i. 158 
Fathers of the Church, miracles 
related by them as undoubted 
and ordinary occurrences, i, 140. 
The cessation of miracles sup¬ 
posed by early Protestants to 
have taken place when the 
Fathers passed away, 149. Neg¬ 
lect into which their works had 
fallen in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, 151. Dr. 
Middleton's attack on their ve¬ 
racity, 154. Their denial of the 
existence of the Antipodes, 267, 
268. Their conception of hell, 
311, Justified pious frauds, 396 
Tide, Their opinions on tole¬ 
ration, it. 11. On passive obe¬ 
dience, 138, Their services in 
making labour honourable, 239. 
Their condemnation of money- 
1 eriding, 254. Their denuncia¬ 
tion of the theatre, 301 


Fauns, the, of the pagans, regarded 
by the early Christians as devils, 

i. 24 

Feltra, Beroardin do, founded 
money-lending societies in Italy, 

ii. 259 

Fetishism probably the fiilt stage 
of religious belief, i, 190. Ex¬ 
ample# of fetish notions in tho 
early Church, 191. The fetish¬ 
ism of the ancient Greeks, 231 
Flan, Dr., his horrible tortures and 
death for witchcraft, i. 104 note 
Fianl, AbM, charges the philoso¬ 
phers with being the represen¬ 
tatives of the old sorcerers, i. 

J 00 

ileui assists Fromnndu# ip a work 
on comets, i, 273 note 
Sights, sham, of Italy, ii. 804 note 
Khmer, hi# advocacy of passive 


resistance, ii. 186,’ 187. An¬ 
swered by Sydney, 187 
Fire regarded by the ancjeilts as 
the portal of the unseen world, 
i. 315 note 

Fish, the, a symbol of Christ 1 * i. 
202, 203 

Flagellants, origin of the order of 
the, i. 61. Their discipline, 51. 
Their reappearance at the period 
of the black death, 64 
Flies) Beelzebub god of, i. 74 note 
Florence, the dyers of, in the mid¬ 
dle ages, i. 246 note. Ltdtury 
of, after the Crusades, ii. 286. 
Trade in money, 264 
Foemina, Sprenger’s derivation of 
the word, i. 65 note 
Fcetus, pagan practice of destroying 
it in the womb, i. 363 note 
Fools, feast of, ii. 308. Origin of 
the, 308 note 

Fortunatus, St., ‘On the Cross,’ 
quoted, i. 191 note 
Fosearini. the Carmelite, Lis de¬ 
fence of the Copernicaa system, 

i, 274 note. His condemnation, 
274 note 

Foundlings, multitudes of, sus¬ 
tained by the early Christians. 

ii. 241. Sketch or the history 
of foundling hospital ■> in Europe, 
241 note 

Fox, Charles James, on the relation 
of scepticism and toleration, ii. 
10 note 

France, persecution of witches in 
the south of, i, 4. Gradual ces¬ 
sation of persecution for witch¬ 
craft and sorcery in, 98. 99, 
Occasional apparitions of the 
Virgin among ignorant ami 
superstitious peasants in, 143. 
i Allegiance of France to Clrnsn- 
i unity thrown off in the last 
| century, 172. Eesult of her 
| return to (he Church, 173. Fro- 
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testant persecutions in, ii. 42. I 
Sketch of the history of tolera¬ 
tion in France, 57, 102. France 
at the head of modern liberalism, 
121. Circumstances that made 
(patriotism in France antagonistic 
to liberty, 169. Attitude of the 
Protestants in 1615, 169. De¬ 
clarations by the Sorbonne of 
the absolute independence of the 
civil power, 169. Difference 
between tbe growth of English 
and French liberty analogous to 
English and French tolerance, 
191. Wide influence of the 
French Revolution, 221. Usury 
in France in the eighth and 
ninth centuries, 263 note, 264. 
Impulse given to French com¬ 
merce from the relations of 
France with the Turks, 285. 
Luxury after the Crusades, 285. 
Contrast between the French 
and Italian dramas in their re¬ 
lation to the Clrarch, 313. In¬ 
troduction of the opera into 
France, 315 

Frauds, pious, i. 395. Justified by 
the Fathers, 396. Dr. Newman 
on, 397 note 

Frederick, King of Prussia, his 
abolition of torture in his do¬ 
minions, i. 331 

Frederick II., Emperor, declares 
himself the protector of the In¬ 
quisition, ii. Ill 

Freethinkers in Roman Catholic 
countries, character of the mo¬ 
dern school of, i. 170 

Fridays, abstaining from meat on, 
a main practical test of religion 
on the Continent, i. 311. Per¬ 
secutions in France on this 
ground, 312 note . Peculiar light 
m. which the subject was re¬ 
garded in England, 312 note 
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Fromundus, his works and views, 
i. 273 note 

Fulgentiu3, St., condemns all ex¬ 
ternal to the Church* i. 378. His 
statement of the doctrine of in¬ 
fant baptism, quoted, 362 


ALILEO, condemnation of, by 
tbe literal school of Scriptural 
interpreters, i. 267, 274 
Gallican Church, its contemptuous 
disregard of the decrees of the 
Second Council of Nice, i. 219. 
Gerbert the reputed author of 
Gallican opinions, 275 note. The 
Gallican Church the representa¬ 
tive of despotic interests, ii. 167 
Gardening, influence of Rousseau 
on the science of, ii. 222. Le 
N&tre’s style, 223 
Garinet, on sorcery, quoted, i. 8 
note 

Gataker, on lots, i. 280 note 
Gauls, monpy-lending among the, 
ii. 253 

Generation, spontaneous, theory of, 

i. 342. Melanchthon’s remarks 
upon the question of the causes 
of the difference of sex, quoted, 
343 note. The laws of genera¬ 
tion as explained by Mr. Morell, 

ii. 9f? note 

Genesis, objections of the Muni¬ 
ch seans to the literal interpreta¬ 
tion of, i. 264. Answered, by St. 
Augustine, 265 

Geneva, great numbers of witches 
executed in, i. 5 

Genii, pagan representations of the, 
adopted by Christian ait as guar¬ 
dian angels, i, 201 
Genius, a good, represented by the 
old Egyptians as a serpent with 
a hawk’s head, i. 208 note 
Genovesi advocates the abolition of 
| tbe usury laws, it 270 note 
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Gentilis, Ms death, ii. 42 
Geology refutes the doctrine of the 
penal nature of death, i. 278 
Germany, vast numbers of witches 
put to death in, i. 3. Character 
of the biblical criticism of, 299, 
300. Persecution of the Catholics 
in Germany, ii. 40. Probable 
eattse of the ascendency of Ger¬ 
man thinkers in Europe, 134 
Gerson, chancellor of the Univer¬ 
sity of Paris, his defence of the 
belief in witchcraft, i. 66. His 
remarks on persons who denied 
the existence of demons, quoted, 
84. Denounces tyrannicide, ii. 
162 

Gibbon, Edward, canses of his 
going over to the Church of 
Pome, i. 167, 166 
Gilbert, "William, his discoveries 
respecting the magnet, treated 
with contempt by Lord Bacon, i. 
286 note 

Giotto, religious feeling pervading 
his works, i. 236 

Gladiatorial shows, the last, ii. 242. 

Origin of, 306 note 
Gladstone, W. E., his ‘Church and 
State/ quoted, ii. 128 
Glanvil, Joseph, his defence of the 
persecution of witches, i. 8 . His 
defence of the belief nUwitch- 
craft, HO. General outline of 
his opinions. 111. Of his essay 
on ‘Anti-fanatieal Religion and 
Free Philosophy/ 114. His ‘Sad- 
dneiamus Triumphatus/ 116. Its 
groat success, 118. His tolerance, 
ii. 81 nm 

Glass painting, common long before 
the time of Cimabue, i. 226 not*. 
Origin of the tracery of some of 
the windows of the French cathe¬ 
drals, 246 note 

Gloucester, Duchess of, her punish- 
meat for witchcraft, i. 161 


GOT, 

Gnosticism : origin of the central 
doctrine of th» -Eons, i. 21 note. 
Influence of Gnosticism >over 
Christian art, 205. Its view of the 
God of the Jews, 208 note. Of 
the ‘UnknownFather/ 208. The 
two principal -Eons, Christ and 
the Sophia, 208. The worship of 
the Virgin strengthened by Gnos¬ 
ticism, 209. Reverence of many of 
the Gnostics for the serpent, 208 
note. Thewoman who was healed 
of the issue of blood one of the 
principal types of the Gnostics, 

209 note. Absorbing and at¬ 
tracting influence of Gnosticism. 
209, 210. Probable Gnostic 
origin of the conventional cast 
of features ascribed to Chris! - 

210 

God the Father, representations of, 
in Christian art, comparatively 
modern, i. 204. 206. How' re¬ 
presented in different countries, 
206. Difference between the 
conception of the Divinity m a 
scientific Mid unscientific acre, 
282 

Gods of the pagans, notions of th» 
early Christians respecting the, 
i. 23 f 

Gold, economical error of regarding 
it alone as wealth, ii, 328 
Goldsmiths’ work of Rouen. Italy, 
and Limoges, i. 226 note. St. 
Eloi. tiieir patron, i. 226 
Gospels, the apocryphal, tlu-ir in¬ 
fluence over Christian art, 210 
Gothic architecture, origin of, s. 

263. Fitness of, for churches, 

264. Disfavour into which it 
fell in the eighteenth centurt, 
265 m>(t. The flue! nations in 
the estimate of this architecture 
represent the fluctuations »? 
religious sentiment's 255. Causes 
of the ancient preference of 
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Gothic to Roman architecture, 
256 note. Singular criticisms of 
Goehic architecture, 256 note. 
Its revival in the present century, 
256 note 

Gofcteschalk, the monk, holds the 
doctrine of double predestination, 
i. 386 note. His punishment, 
386 note 

Government, its power of influenc¬ 
ing the reason of the people, ii. 
4. Hooker’s doctrine of the true 
origin and functions of, 183. 
Locke’s treatise on government, 
187 . 

Gozzoli, Benozzo, his works, i. 237 

Gratian, the Emperor, his slave 
law, ii. 238 note 

Grattan, on the Act of Union, ii. 
188 note 

Gravitation, problem of, i. 291 

Greeks, their notion of nightmare, 

i. 25 note. Their belief in evil 
spirits and sorcery, 18.Influence 
of the national religion on the art 
of the ancient. 195. Greek wor- 
ship of beauty, 228. Greek 
idolatry faded into art, '231. 
Creative power in art becomes j 
extinct among the Greeks, 233. j 
Influence &f the resurrection of 
the spirit of ancient Greece on 
medievalism, 241. Immense 
sums expended by ancient Greece 
upon works of art, 248. "Works 
of excavation carried on by the 
French in Greece, 250 note. 
Acquaintance with the Greek 
tongue in Ireland in the ninth 
century, i. 316. The Greek fear 
of the dead and predisposition to 
see ghosts, 338 note. Industrial 
pursuits, how regarded in Greece, 

ii. 231. Money-lending among 
the Greeks, 253 The lawfulness 
of usury maintained by the 
Greeks after the twelfth century, 


260. Music among the Greeks, 
313 note 

Gregorius Thaumaturgus one of 
the latest eminent for the gift of 
miracles, i. 150 

Gregory of Nyssa, his disbelief in 
eternal punishments, i. 312 
Gregory the Great, his emancipa¬ 
tion of his slaves, ii. 237 
Gregory XIII, Hope, removes the 
prohibition of Paul V. against 
bull-fighting, i. 302 note 
Gregory XVI., Pope, his condemna¬ 
tion of religious liberty, ii. 69 
Grevin, his play ‘The Death of 
Caesar,’ ii. 162 

Grillandus, ‘ On the Poverty of 
Witches,’ i. 3 note. ‘ On their 
Medical knowledge,’ i. 71 note 
Grindal, Bishop, advocates the ap¬ 
plication of torture to the Catho¬ 
lic priests, i. 330 note 
Gronovius. influence of the Roman 
law on his political teaching, ii. 
201. His works, 201 note 
Grotius, his view of rebellion, ii. 
138 note 139. His theory of inter¬ 
national arrangements, 225 
Guido of Arezzo, his invention of 
musical notation, ii. 314 
Guilds and corporations, their im¬ 
portance in the middle ages, ii. 
248 * 

Gunpowder, importance of the dis¬ 
covery of, to democracy, ii. 214 


H ALE, Sir Matthew, his belief 
in the existence of witchcraft, 
i. 110 

Hall, Robert, his advocacy of li¬ 
berty, ii. 178 note 
Hanseatic League, commerce of tire, 
ii. 293. Its suppression of piracy, 
293 

Harrington,- James, On liberty of 
conscience, ii. 76. His ‘ System 
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of Politics,’ quoted, 76 note. His 
1 Oeeana,’ 147 note. Answers to 
Ins arguments, 148 «oife. His 
advocacy of the ballot, 148 note. 
On thenecessity of usury, 269 note 
Harsenet, Dr., archbishop of York, 
enumerates witchcraft amongst 
‘Popish impostures,’ i. 125 note 
Harvey, bis discovery of the circula¬ 
tion of the blood not owing to 
Bacon’s method, i. 285«ofc. hirst 
result of his discovery, 293 
Haunold. on usury, ii. 267 
Hawkswood, Sir John, and the Ita¬ 
lian condottieri, ii. 214 
Healing, cause of the adoption of 
the serpent as the emblem of, i. 
SOS note 

Helena, worship of, i, 207 note 
Hell, catalogue of the loaders, and 
description of the organisation 
of, i. 87. Patriotic conception 
•of, 311. Views of Origen and 
Gregory of Nyssa, 311, 312. 
Paint notions of the Jews and 
heathens on the subject, 313. 
Elaboration of the conception of 
punishment by literal lire in the j 
middle ages, 315. Extreme ter- ' 
rorism of the fourteenth century, 
317* Dean Milman on the passion 
for detailed pictures of hell, 318 
■note. Destruction of natural re¬ 
ligion by the conception of hell, 
319, Effect of the doctrine of 
eternal punishment on man’s cha¬ 
racter, 321 e.t seq, Causes of the 
decline of the mediseval notions 
Of help 334. The belief in hell 
one of the corner-stones of the 
psychology of the Fathers, 338. 
Opinions of the contemporaries 
of Descartes, 343 mfe. The lo¬ 
cality of hell, 344 note. Elimi¬ 
nation of the doctrine of future 
torture from religious realisa¬ 
tions, 330, 351 


HER* 

Helmont, Van, Ids receipt for pro¬ 
ducing mice, i. 342 note 
Henry HI. of France, his mwrder, 
ii. 153. The murder eulogised 
by the League and by the Pope, 
164 

Henry IV. of France, establishes 
the principle of toleration by the 
edict of Nantes, ii. 64. His theory 
of international arrangement*, 
225 

Henry VIII. of England, formally 
permits money-lending, ii. 266 
Hercules represented in some of the 
old churches, i. 201 note. In 
Greek statues the type of the 
dignity of labour, 233 
Hereditary guilt, the conception of, 
i. 356. Theories to account for 
it, 357. Expression of this ge¬ 
neral conception in dogmatic 
teaching. 357. Weakened by the 
progress of democratic habits, 
358. Itsdogmatie expression the 
doctrine that all men are by na¬ 
ture doomed to damnation," 85'h 
Infant baptism, 359 
Heresiarchs, the age of, passed, i. 
173. M. de Montalembert’s re¬ 
marks on Lamennais as an here- 
starch, 173 noxe 

Heretics, nse of slow fue in burning 
them in some districts, i, 327 note. 
Torture of heretics in the six 
. teV'.th century, 328. Bishop 
w,* Sink ">cas on heretics possessing 
no moral rights, 396 note. The 
first law in which the penalty of 
death is annexed to the simple 
profession of -t heresy, ii. 13 
note. The Levitkal law re- 
! garded by Cyprian as the foun- 
, elation of dealings with heretics, 
i 19. St. Augustine’s view o 4 
| heresy, 22, 23 note. Denuneia- 
| tion by St Martin and St, Ambrose 

[ of the execution of some here lies, 
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24, 2.'», pew heretics persecuted 
for several centuries before the 
AHjijyrases, 27, 28. Heresies 
renewed by the decomposition of 
mediaeval society, 30. Encoun¬ 
tered by persecution, 30. Eyme- 
ricns the Inquisitor, 34 vole. Bull 
of Pope Innocent IV. enjoining 
examination by torture, 34 note. 
Sentence pronounced upon the 
relapsed heretic, 35 note. Fero¬ 
city displayed towards the chil¬ 
dren of heretics, 36 note , 37 note. 
Eight of the civil magistrates to 
punish heresy maintained by 
Luther, Beza, &e., 43. But op¬ 
posed by Zuinglius and Soeinus, 
44. Eepeal of the writ ‘Be 
Useretico comburendo/81. Work 
of Jansenius on the sinfulness of 
alliances with heretics, 103. 
Sketch of the constitution and 
progress of the Inquisition, 110 
Hermaphrodites introduced byPol- 
ycles into art, i. 247 note 
Hernandez, the Spanish sculptor, 
his piety, i. 236 note 
Heroism, effect of the classical 
writings in altering the type of, 
ii. 202 

Highlanders,’EobertKirk's account 
of evil spiritsamongthe, i. 132 note 
Hi lari on, St., his miracle performed 
for the benefit of Italieus, i. 31. 
Other miracles related of him, 
32 note 

Hilary, St., of Poitiers, his advo¬ 
cacy of absolute and complete 
toleration, ii. 11. His denuncia¬ 
tion of the Emperor Constantius, 
139 note 

Hinckmar, archbishop of Eheims, 
his opposition to the worship of 
images, i. 219. On infant bap¬ 
tism, 369. His opposition to 
Got! es chalk’s doctrine of double 
predestination, 386 vote 


aeft ^ 

History, influence of the morpholo 
gical theory of the universe upon, 

i. 289 

‘ Histriomastix,’ the, of Prynne, ii. 
325 note 

Hobbos, his influence one of the 
causes of the decline of- the be¬ 
lief in witchcraft, i, 109. His 
unflinching support of persecu¬ 
tion, ii. 82. Inimical to liberty, 
190 

Hobson, Elizabeth, her account of 
an apparition that had appeared 
to her, i. 123 « ^ 

Holidays, Catholic, ii. 338,'389«®fe 
Holland, Protestant persecutions of 
the Catholics in, ii. 43. See 
Netherlands 

Hooker, Bichard, love of truth 
manifested in his works, ii. 72. 
His doctrine of the origin and 
functions of government, 183, 
And of passive obedience, 185 
Hopital upholds religious liberty, 

ii. 58 

Hopkins, Matthew, the witchfinder. 

i. 107 

Horsley, Bishop, his advocacy of 
passive obedience to the laws, ii. 
190 

Hospitals of the early Christians. 

ii, 241. The hospitals erected by 
Fabicfla, 243, The network of 
hospitals founded after the Cru¬ 
sades, 244 

Hotman,his 'Franco-Gallia,’ii. 194. 
Account of the author, 194, and 
note ■* 

Howard, John, i. 347 
Hr os with a, her religious plays, ii. 
306 

Hudibras on executions for witch¬ 
craft, i. 107 note 

Huet, bishop of Avranchee. his view 
of the utter vanity of philosophy, 
i. 371 note 

Humanity, virtue of, i. 302. In- 
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humanity of some of the sports of 
our ancestors, 302 

Hume, David, his ‘Essay on Mira¬ 
cles,’ i. 157. His method of 
reasoning anticipated by Locke, 
157 note. Influence of his essay 
at the present day, 175. Inimi¬ 
cal to liberty, ii. 190, On usury, 
269 

Hass, John, his liberal opinions, ii. 
173 

Hutcheson, on the causes of the an¬ 
cient preference of Gothic to Ro¬ 
man architecture, i. 256 note 
utchinson, on the number of exe¬ 
cutions for witchcraft in England, 
i 103 -note 

Hutten,Ulrich von. his liberal views, 
ii. 173. His ridicule of the at¬ 
tempt to mould the classics into 
the image of medievalism, 205 
note. His irony on the Christian 
horror of the Jew's, 276 note 

Iiydraulieon, water organ, i. 254 
note 

Hyperassthesia of the memory, cases 
of, 94 note 


I X0T'2, the initial letters of the ; 
name of Christ as Saviour, i. 
202 note 

Iconoclasts, rise and progress of 
the, i. 219. Quarter whence the 
Iconoclasts issued forth, 234. 
Effect of the Iconoclast persecu¬ 
tion on Italian art, 234 noU 
Idolatry, reasons why uncivilised 
o man falls into, i. 194, A sign 
sometimes of progress, some¬ 
times of retrogression, 194. St. 
Agobard’s work denouncing the 
idolatry of image-worship, 219, 
220. Intimate connection of idol- 1 
atry with the modes of thought > 
of the middle age*, 222. Maho- 1 
mod an i sui the sole example of a 
TOt. IJ. B 


«- njjf 

great religion restraining semi¬ 
barbarians from idolatry, 223. 
Causes why Greek idolatry faded 
into art, 231, 232 

Ignatius, St,, his introduction of 
the practice of antiphons, ii.*813 
Illiberis, decree of the Council of, 
against paintings in churches, i, 

239 

Infantry, change in the relative 
importance of cavalry and in¬ 
fantry in war, ii. 212 
Innocent HI., Pope, his institution 
of the Inquisition, i. 51. Esta¬ 
blishes the Inquisition, ii, 30, 
His bull confiscating the goods 
of heretics, 36, 37 note 
Innocent XV., Pope, Lis bull en¬ 
joining the examination of here¬ 
tics by torture, ii. 34 note 
' Innocent VIII., Pope, bis bull 
against sorcery, i. 6. Commis¬ 
sions the Inquisitor Sprenger, 6 
Innocent XI., Pope, his condemna¬ 
tion of usury, ii, 257 note 
Inquisition, institution of the, i, 
51. The first law in which the 
title ‘Inquisitors of the Faith’ 
appears, ii. 14 note. Form of 
supplication employed by Inqui¬ 
sitors, 26 and note. *TrautsTna.n- 
dorfFs work in favour of tolera¬ 
tion, 25 note. Magnitude and 
atrocity of the persecutions of 
the Inquisition, 32. Paramos 
remark on the Inquisition, 34 
note. Pardon always promised 
by the Inquisitors to those who 
would confess or retract their 
opinions within a certain period, 
37 note. Frequent hostility of 
the Inquisition to tin* civil power, 
and its separation of religbus 
questions from politics, 110 
Sketch of the constitution and 
progress of tho Inquisition, 110. 
Interest, principles that regulate, 
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ii. 250. Unknown to the au- 
ciei^tSj 252. See also Usury 

Illumination. See Manuscripts 

Imago-worship. See Idolatry- 

Impromptus, old playB termed, ii. 
210 

Incarnation, desire in the middle 
ages to give a palpable form to 
the mystery of the, i. 212 note. 
Instances of a conception by the 
ear, 212 note 

Ineubi; or male devils, i. 24 note. . 
Their peculiar attachment to ' 
women with beautiful hair, 24 j 
/ioff. Their eons in the isle of | 
Cyprus, 24 note 

I ndependents, their tolerant spirit, 
ii. 74 

' Index Expnrgatorius.’ originated 
by Paul IV., ii. 119 

India, influence of the national re¬ 
ligion on tho art of ancient, i. 
195, 196 note 

Industry: the industrial history 
of Rationalism, ii. 229 et seq. 
-Slavery the basis of the indus¬ 
trial system of antiquity, 230. 
Industry, how regarded in an¬ 
cient Greece and Rome, 231. 
Services of the Fathers and of 
the Benedictines in making la¬ 
bour honourable, 239. Modern 
industrial history begun by the 
emancipation of the towns, 248. 
Effects of the Crusades on in¬ 
dustry, 248. Importance of cor¬ 
porations in the middle ages, 
249. Points of contact of indus¬ 
trial and theological enterprises, 
249. Usury the first ground of i 
collision, 250. Effect of industry i 
on theological judgments, 284. j 
Injury done to industry by per- ; 
secutiou, 284. Cause of the j 
decline of the ideal of poverty, j 
285. Luxury and sumptuary 
laws of the thirteenth and four- , 


IRE 

teenth centuries, 282. Rapid 
increase, of commerce in Europe, 
292. An intellectual ascendency 
given to industry by the Medici, 
294. Harmony’ of the industrial 
movement with the other ten¬ 
dencies of the age, 294. Tho 
creation of the theatre the last 
service of the industrial civilisa¬ 
tion of Italy, 325, The ceeptre 
of industry almost hu the grasp of 
Spain, 326. Incompatibility of 
monasticism witli industry, 331L 
Cessation of the commerciaP 
antagonism of Protestantism 
and Catholicism, 338, Conflict 
between the manufacturing and. 
agricultural interests, 839. 
School of Sully opposed to ma¬ 
nufactures, 342. The School of 
Colbert favourable to them, 342, 
343. Beginning of the mercan¬ 
tile system in England, 342 note. 
Invention of credit, 348. And 
of machinery, 348. Political 
economy an expression of an 
industrial civilisation, 352. In¬ 
dustry the destroyer of asceti¬ 
cism among the moderns, 368. 
Intellectual influences favourable 
to industrialism, 369. Utilita¬ 
rianism the philosophical ex¬ 
pression of industrialism, 370 

International arrangements, theo¬ 
ries of Hildebrand, &c., ii. 225 

Investitures, the famous history of 
the, ii. 107 

Irish, veneration of the ancient, for 
wolves, i. 74 note. Their belief 
in lycanthropy, 76 note 

Ireland, learning in, in the math 
century, i. 316. Number off con 
verts from Catholicism to Pro¬ 
testantism produced by the penal 
system iu seventy-one years, ii. 
6 . The outbreak of 1640, 6, 
Want of success of persecution 
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shown in the case of the lush 
Oathohcs, 7. Persecution of the 
athoii£<> in, in the seventeenth 
century, 40 Liberalism of the 
< insh Parliament, 121-124. Con¬ 
troversy in Ireland on toleration 
1Q 1725, 124 note. Patriotism 
replaced by sectarianism, 124 . 

English slaves. to the 
in the middloages, 246 note 
Isaac, the,* wood of sacrifice ’ borne 

- by, a type of-the cross, i, 191 note 
^Isabella, Queen of Spain, her de- 

‘• ree of banishment against the 
Jews, 11 . 279 , . 

Isidore,, .St,, on infant baptism, i. 

362 note . . 

Isis, the Egyptian conception of, 

. ■■ transferred to the worship of the 

- virgin,.i. 211. , 

Italieus,. the ’Christian, and the 

mir-iole ofSt, Hilarius, L 31 
Italy, great number of sorcerers 
put to death in, in one year, i. 5. 
Goldsmiths’ work of, 226 note. 1 
Ittoral condition of Italian so- 
Ciefcy, and its Influence on . art 
m the ■ middle ages, 243. . Chief 
pauses of the perfection attained 
by the Italian painters of the 
sixteenth century, 245., Gothic 
• architecture never in favour in 
Italy, 257 .note, AbSlition of 
, : forturem 331 Antecedents of 
Rationalism m Italy, 370, Po¬ 
litical influence of the Italian 
republics on public opinion in 
.. Em land n: 147. note. Intense I 
hostilit> excited m Italy b\ the 
Inquisition, 116 The Imlmn , 

. eomlottieri, 21 1 foundation of I 
the 3.Monti di Putt’ in Italy, } 
269. Usury made popular b\ | 
the rise of the Italian republics | 

. 264, Toleration accorded by tlm J 
Italian repub] es to the Jews, ( 
SS4. The old sham fights of J 
n d 


5 Italy, 304 note. Fondness of the 
Italians for the theatre, £22 

TAMES I. of England, his zeal 
V against witchcraft, i. 104. His 
law subjecting witches’to death 
upon the first conviction, 205. 
•Presides over the tortures in- 
Acted on , Pr, Fian, 104 note. 
His infatuation on the subiect of 
witchcraft, 132 

James II., his proclamation of re¬ 
ligions liberty, ii. 82 ■ 

Jansenius, his hook .011 the sinful¬ 
ness* of alliances with heretic^ 

11. 109 

Januarius, St., miracle of at Na- 
r pies, h. 155 

Tapan success of persecution shown 

m the case of the Christians iu, 

13. 4 ’ .... 

Jesuits tyranni dde defended by the, 

, u. 165. Their services toliberal- 
. ■ ism 166. Casuistry of the Jesuits 

or? b6 ii to - the sub J ect of usury, 

, \ I heir proclamation of the 

, social.coutraet/h. 150. Suarez, 

Po Fide/ 149-151. Mariana, 
t Eege, 152 . , 

Jewel,.Bishop, oil the increase of 
witchcraft in England, L 102. 
IDs ‘ Apology/ 155. . - 

Jews, the black death ascribed to 
fc beni, u 55. Their religion Re¬ 
garded by. some of the Gnostics 
be ,,^' rk « f fbe principle of . 
enL, 208 note. Constantine’s 
persecution of. the, ii. 13;.. Li- 
fluence of their-laws on pereoeu- 
tmn, 13- Partiality of. the 8p a - ; 

llT nf° 1V Ti° }n l r »j n g o^ews, 
»V*y Ehe whole iiteratme 
ot t,m Jews, except the Bilk : 

proposed to be destroyed, ii#. 

in wish^mancipation in England/ 

*-'*• Ihe Jews earlv noted as 
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slave-dealers, 237. Jewish slaves 
in tljp middle ages, 246 note. 
Usury ‘almost monopolised by 
the Jews, 263. The Jews the 
fir^t class benefited by the tole* 
ranee caused by commerce, 273. 
Persecutions of the Jews, 274. 
Superstitions concerning them, 
275 note. Controversy in the 
middle ages as to whether they 
should bo permitted to practise 
usury, 276 note. Their services 
to literature, 277, 283. Expelled 
from Spain, 277. Massacre in 
Seville and other places in Spain, 
278, 279. Barbarity of the 
Portuguese towards them, 280. 
Their commercial activity, 283. 
Tolerated in the Italian repub¬ 
lics, 283. Said to have invented 
letters of exchange, 283 note 

Joan of Arc, her execution for 
witchcraft, i. 101 

John,Friar, his success in promoting 
the Inquisition in Italy, ii.l 16 note 

John, St., legend of the portrait of, 
found in the house of a Christian, 

i. 224 note 

Jonah rescued from the fish’s mouth, 
symbol of, u 203 

Jovian, tlie Emperor, his tolerance 
of pagan magic, i. 33 

Juannes, the Spanish painter, i. 236 
note 

Judaism, patriotism the moral prin¬ 
ciple of, ii. 103,104 

Julian, his attempt to consolidate 
Neo-Platonism, i. 21 note. His 
love of magic, 32. His testimony 
to the charity of the Christians, 

ii. 243. His antipathy to public 
amusements, 303 

Julius II., Pope, his bull against 
sorcery, i. 6. His munificence to 
artists, 250 

Jupiter, Greek busts of, i. 228 note. 
Their character, 233 


LAB ' 

Jurieu advocates the lawfulness of 
persecution, ii. 43. His political 
teaching, 192 note, 194 
Jurisprudence, phases of, ii. 291 
Justin Martyr, his assertion of the 
continuance of miracles in his 
time, i. 153. Admits the possi¬ 
bility of the salvation of pagans, 
377 note 

Justinian, the Emperor, his law re¬ 
specting usury, ii. 263 note 


K ANT, his principles of biblical 
criticism, i. 300 

Kellerus, the Jesuit, his defence of 
tyrannicide, ii. 164 
Kings, the power of the Pope for 
deposing, ii. 143, 149. Doctrine 
of the mediate character of the 
divine right of kings, 146. The 
doctrine of the * social contract,’ 
150. Mariana’s ‘De Rege,’152. 
Tyrannicide, 153 et seq. William 
Barclay’s denial of the Pope’s 
power of deposition, 168 note. 
Doctrine of passive obedience to, 
179-182. Hookers doctrine of 
the regal power, 184 
Kirk, the Scotch, Buckle’s descrip¬ 
tion of the, i. 127 note 
Kirk, Robert, minister of Aberfoil, 
his account of evil spirits among 
the Highlanders, i. 132 note 
Knowledge, the increase of, one of 
the great causes of liberty, ii. 
209, 210 

Knox, John, his denunciation of 
the Queen hearing mass, ii. 42. 
Advocates the lawfulness of per¬ 
secution, 43, 44. His political 
liberalism, 167 


L ABOUR, services of the Fathers 
and the Benedictines in mak¬ 
ing it honourable, ii. 239 
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La Bo&tie, his treatise on ‘ Volun¬ 
tary Servitude,’ ii, 206, His re¬ 
volutionary declamations, quoted, 
206, 207. His work adopted by. 
the French Protestants in 1578, 
and recently by Lamennais, 207 
Lactantius, his strong assertion of 
the iniquity of persecution, ii. 12. 
His peculiar notions, 12. note. 
His opinion that ecclesiastics 
should never cause the death of 
men. 24; His view of money- 
lending, 261 , 

Lady day, feast, of Cybele formerly 
celebrated on, i. 211 
Lamb, the symbol of Christ, con¬ 
demned by a council ’In Trullo,’ 
i 237 ' ■ 

La M&re Sotte, origin of, ii.308 note 
Lamennais, M. de Moiitalerabert’s 
. remarks on, as an heresiarch, i. 
173 note. Ills ^attempt to asso- 

■, ‘ ciate Catholicity with the move- 
Vment of modern civilisation, ii. 69 
Landry, St., the apostle of, charity 
in France, ii. 243 

. La Pevrere. his work on rationa¬ 
listic biblical, interpretation, i, 

. 295, Analysis of his.argument, 
29 b note. His denial of the Mo¬ 
saic authorship of thePentateueh, 
296 /.•./. i 

Laplace, on the argumen fror design 
m.the motions of the planets, !. 

■ 291 note. His review of Craig’s 
theory of probabilities, 490 note 
L«s Casas advocated slavery, ii, 332. 
Defended by Grfgoire, Bishop of 
Bios dec. 332 333 note 
Lateraa Tin rd Council (f, its endea¬ 
vours to arrest the progress, of 
usury ii 261 

Lateran, Fourth Council of, its de¬ 
nunciation of heretics, ii. 30 
Latimer. Bishop, his sermon describ¬ 
ing thi revolution of prices in 
England, ii. 330 note 


C.1F 

Law in nature, gradual substitution 
of the . conception of, for that of 
supefnatursd intervention, i. 279 
Lawcs, the composer, interred in 
.• . Westminster. Abbey, ii. 325 note. 
League, exultation of the, at the 
, murder of Henri III., ii. 164 
Leannain Sith, or familiar spirits, 

. common among the Highlanders, 
i. 132 note V.. 

Learning, aesthetic effect of the re- 
rival of, i. 237 . 

Le Coreur, on usury, ii; 266 note 
Le Convreur,, the actress, ii, 319, 

' Voltaire’s ode to her memory, 3 3 9 
Leibnitz’s notions' of eternal pu¬ 
nishment, i. 335 

Leith, nine women burnt for witch¬ 
craft at, in 1664, i, 131 
Lemia, the sorceress, put to death, 
i. 18 

Lentulus, proconsul , of - Jndsea, 

' forged letter of, on the personal 
appearance of Christ., i. 2S4 s me 
Leo I., Pope, bums the books of i he 
, Manichseans, ii. 118 - 
Leo X., his munificence to artists, 
ii 250.. Grounds upon which he 
condemned usury, ii. 260 note 
Levitical laws; influence , of,. on 
- Christian persecution, ii. 10 . Be- . 
: garded by Cyprian as the founda¬ 
tion of dealings with heretics, 19 . 
Legging, Ms principles of biblical 
criticism, i. 299 

Libaniusj his pleadings against the , 
destruction of 4he temples ii) the 
country .districts, ii. 18. His, 
praise of pantomimic dances, 303 
Liberty, religious, cursed % St. Au- 
gu*tine,ii. 23 note . .. 

Liberty, political, the teaching of 
: . the Fathers respecting reladtion 
favourable to liberty, iu 340. Aa. 
.. also the conflicts between the 
Pope and kings, 142 * 

Life, insoluble problem of. i. 292 
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Lilith, the first wife of Adam, the Hia part in th© Eucharistic con- 

queen of the succubi, i, 25 note troversy, 373. On salvation in 

Lily, sufofstitions notion concern- the Church alone, 382. His do¬ 
ing, i. 233 duration of predestinarianism. 

Limbo, origin of pictures of the de- 386 note. Asserts the right of 

sceiit into, i. 210 vote. Unbap- the civil magistrate to punish be- 

t.ised children in, 359, 3C7 resy, ii. 43. His inclination to 

Limoges, goldsmiths’ work of i. 226 the despotic theory of govern- 

note meat, 173 

Linnaeus. preposterous charge Lutheranism, almost silent evan- 
brought against, his system, ii. escenee of the distinctive mark 

43 note of, i. 260. Coalescence of Lu- 

Llorente, his 1 History of the Inqui- therans and Calvinists in Prussia 

sition,’ ii, 32 note and other parts of Germany, 262 

Locke, John, on the patristic mi- note 
racks, i. 149, 153 . On the belief Luxembourg, Marquis of, his trial 
in propositions contrary to reason, for sorcery, i. 99 
157 note. Causes of his influence, Luxury, habits of, in the thirteenth 
402, 405. Carpings of the Trac- and fourteenth centuries, ii. 285. 

tarian party at his psychology, Sumptuary laws, 286 and note. 

406 note. His defence of reli- Influence of the black death, 286. 

gious liberty, ii. 83. His answer Economical effects of luxury, 287, 

to Pilmer’s doctrine of passive Substitution of luxury for monas- 

obedience, 187. On interest, 269 ticism as a check upon popula- 

Lombards. their trade in money, ii. tion, 288. Influence of luxury on 

2S4. Their political economy, intellectual devalopement, 290. 

294 note And upon the character of public 

Looking-glasses, ladies using, said, amusements, 297 
by Clemens Alexandrinus to Lycanthropy, belief in, i. 75, 76. 
break the second commandment, Condemned by a canon of th© 

i. 224 note Council of Ancyra, 75. Execu- 

Lot. See Chance tions in ( Prance for lycanthropy 

Lowes, a Suffolk clergyman, put to in the firstbalf of the seventeenth 

death for witchcraft, i. 107 century, 98 

Loyola, Ignatius, sets a day apart 
for the meditation of eternal 

damnation, i. 322 Tl|~ACAULAY, Lord, Ms reason 

Lucretius adopted the theory of llL why the Puritans objected to 
spontaneous generation, i. 342 bull-baiting, i. 302 note. On the 
Luke, St., probable author of the servility of the Anglican Church, 
portraits of, i. 307 note quoted, ii. 178 note 

•Lullaby,’ supposed origin of the Machinery, movements in favour 
word, i. 25 note of manufactures stimulated fey 

Lulli, the musical composer, ii. 321 the invention of, ii. 348. Draw* 

Luther, Martin, his superstitious backs to its advantages, 366 
credulity, i. 8. His sense of sin, Magdalen hospitals unknown to. 
60. His belief in witchcraft, 61. the early Church, ii, 242 note 
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Magic, laws of the Romans against, 

1 18 Character of, among the 
more civiheed pagans,. 18, 26.. 
Its extraordinary importance in 
the patristic teaching, 26. The 
Emperor Constantine’s severe 
law against secret magic, 27. 

, The title * enemies of the hu- 
raan race’ transferred from the 
Christians to the magicians, 29. 
; Laws of Constantius, 28. Seep- 
, ticism the only .true corrective 
. for the evil, 30. The laws 
against magic suspended under 
Julian and Jovian, hut after¬ 
wards renewed, 32. Causes of 
the worst outbreaks of these per¬ 
secutions, 34. Pomponazzi’s at¬ 
tempt to explain the phenomena 
of magic by the influence of the. 
stars, 277 note. Transition, of 
the old pagan worship from the 
' sphere of religion into that of 
magic, ii. 36. Existence of pro- 

■ liibited pagan magical rites long 

■ \ after-the suppression of pagan-' 
.■ ■ ism, 36 

Magnet,-the discoveries of Gilbert 
.respecting the; treated with con¬ 
tempt by Lord. Bacon, i. 285 

", .nbU' ■ 

Maliomedans, their raid against 
bonks on logic* and philosophy, 
i. 49. Conception some centu¬ 
ries before the • appearance of 
i the doctrine in Christianity, 232 
note / ■ 

Medici, their archseological eollec- 
tione, i 249 

Mohamedamsm the sole example 
of ft great religion restraining 
eean barbirians from idolatry, 
h 228, The deadly enemy of 
art, 224. The sesthetie genius 
exhibited m Mahomedan archi¬ 
tecture, 224, 226:Mahomedan 
; slates, ii. 246 note 


'■ MAR - 

Maimonides, his works, ii. 282 note 
Malehranche, his account of the 
. decadence in the belief «in» witch- 
craft in his time, i. 97 
Maleficiendo, Sprenger’s derivation 
of the word, i. 65 note * 
‘Malleus Maleficarum,’ the works 
of inquisitors so called, i. 68 note 
Malthus, his theory and its conse¬ 
quences, ii. 288 

Man, the ancient notion of man’s 
. position in the universe dis¬ 
placed by astronomy, i. 276. 
Effects of man’s sin on the ve- 
, getable world, 276 note 
Manichseism, outburst of, in the 
twelfth century, i. 48. Oardina’ 
tenet of, 229. The Mosaic cos¬ 
mogony assailed by the Maui- 
ch8eans,264. St. Augustine’s trea¬ 
tise in answer, 265. Their doctrine 
respecting the Antipodes, 267- 
Their strange notion of the puri- 
■ fication of the souls of the dead, 
315 note. Their books burnt by 
Pope Leo L, ii. 318 
Manners, the ferocity of, • corrected 
by Christian charity, ii. 240 
Mantua, Inquisition riots in, ii. 117 
Manuscripts, beauty of the illumi¬ 
nations of, from, tie fifth to the 
tenth centuries, i.,226 note. De¬ 
cline of the art from this period 
till the revival of painting, 259 
note 

Mar, Earl of, bled to death for 
having consulted •witches how to 
shorten the life of James II,, i. 

. 133 note 

Marcellus, his death, ii. 27 
Mariana, the Jesuit, his opposition 
, to bull-fighting in Spam, i. 303 
note. Account of his work ‘ De 
Bege,’ii. 362 
Mariolafcry. . See Virgin 
Martin, St., of Tour*, his den unci 
1 ation of the execution, of sorm 
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heretics, ii. 24. His destruction 
of pagan temples, 24 note 

Martyrdoms, only one or two re¬ 
presentations of, in the cata¬ 
combs, i. 198 

Mary, Queen of Scots, her execu¬ 
tion for idolatry advocated by 
Convocation, ii. 44 note 

Maryland, religious liborty estab¬ 
lished in, by Lord Baltimore, ii. 
53 

Masques, English, ii. 315 

Massachusetts, executions for 
witchcraft in, i. 8 

Massalians, a sect of heretics, re¬ 
gard spitting as a religious exer¬ 
cise, i. 23 

Massius, Bishop Gilbert, his por¬ 
trait, i. 215 note 

Materialism of the middle ages, i. 
340. Two schools of, 340, 341. 
Causes of the tendency towards, 
at the present day, 293; ii, 
374 

Matliematicus, a name given to 
astrologers, i. 41 note 

Mather, Cotton, creates a panic re¬ 
specting withcraft in America, i. 
120, 121 

Matilda, Countess, influence of her 
tomb on Lhe works of Nicolas of 
Pisa, i. 249 

Matter, the essential evil of, the 
cardinal tenet of Gnosticism and 
Manichseism, i. 229. Why mat¬ 
ter attracts matter, an insoluble 
problem, 292. Eelation of mind 
to matter, 292 

Mayence, great number of Jews 
put to death in, i. 55 

Mayenne, a beggar put to death 
for sorcery at, in 1807, i. 4 note 

Maynooth, college of, endowment 
of the, ii. 123 

Mazarin, Cardinal, his letter to the 
Bishop of Evreux on the execu¬ 
tion of witches, i. 98 


mn 

Mazarine library, Naad6 the first 
librarian of the, i. 96 note 
Medici, the, give an intellectual 
ascendency to industry, ii. 294 
MedisevaKsm, the sense of sin the 
chief moral agent of, ii. 203 
! Melanehthon, Philip, notions on 
witchcraft, i, 8 note. His re¬ 
marks on the question of the 
cause of the difference of sex, i. 
342. His predestinariaH views, 
388 note. His approval of the 
murder of Servetns, ii. 46, Hi« 
definition of usury, 2S6 note 
Melito, St., Bishop of Sardis, his 
‘ Claris/ i. 265 note 
Memory, causes of hypemsthesia 
of the, ii. 94 note 

Mesmer, the cures of, attributed to 
supernatural agency, i. 100 • 

Mice, Van Helmont’s receipt for 
producing, i. 342 note. St, Au¬ 
gustine on the existence of, 342 
note 

Michael Angelo, Ms admiration for 
the torso Belvedere, i. 260. His 
Moses and David, 250 note. The 
secularisation of art represented 
to the highest degree by Michael 
Angelo, 252 

Middleton, Dr. Conyers, his ‘ Free 
Inquiry into the Miraculous 
Powers,’ &c. i. 151, 154. Discus¬ 
sion of his principles by Church, 
Dodwell,'&c., 157 
Milan Cathedral, ridicule with which 
it was regarded in the last cen¬ 
tury, i. 256 note. Inquisition riots 
in Milan, ii. 116 

Milton, John, his advocacy of the 
rights of conscience, ii. 76 note, 
77- His ‘Areopagitica,’ 77 note. 
His intolerance of Catholics, 78, 
and note. On regal power, 187 
Minerva, in Greek statues, a type 
of female modesty and self-con¬ 
trol, i. 232 
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Miniature painting common long 
before the time of Cimabue, i. 
226 note 

Minos, character of the G-reek re¬ 
presentations of, i. 233 

Minutins Felix, his remarks on 
eternal punishments quoted, i. 
312 note. His opinion of the 
daemon of Socrates, 377 note 

Miracles of the Chureh, i. 139. 
Views of Roman Catholics and 
Protestants respecting miracles, 
339, 140. Miracles related by 
the Fathers and mediaeval wri¬ 
ters as undoubted and ordinary 
occurrences, 140 tt seq. Rapid 
growth of scepticism on the sub¬ 
ject since the Reformation, 143. 
General tone adopted by Roman 
Catholics respecting miracles, 
144. Causes of tin- decline of 
the miraculous, 145, Disbelief 
in the miraculous in direct pro¬ 
portion to the progress of civili¬ 
sation and diffusion of know¬ 
ledge, 146. Effect of civilisation 
on contemporary as compared 
with historical miracles, 147. 
Persecution regarded by some 
English divines as a substitute 
fur miracles, 149. Middleton’s 
attack upon the veracity of the 
patristic miracles, 154. "Epitome 
of the common arguments in fa¬ 
vour of the cessation of miracles, 
360. St. Augustine’s belief in 
the miracles wrought by the re¬ 
lics of St. Stephen, 163 note. 
Aversion to the miraculous a 
distinctive mark of Rationalism, 
107. Origin and decline of the 
evidential school in England, 
375. Tendency among the evi¬ 
dential school to meet the Ration¬ 
alists half way, 17H. Summary 
of the stages of Rat ionalism in its 
relation to the miraculous, 180 


MO® 

Moliere denounced by the Church, 
ii. 319 

Molina, his defence of tyrftnfticide, 
ii. 163 

Molinseus, Carolus, his remarks on 
money-lending, quoted, ii. l!6o 
note 

Monasticism, its influence in sti¬ 
mulating persecution, ii. 26. 27. 
Enthusiasm of the first monks, 
26. Substitution of luxury for 
monasticism as a check upon 
population, 289. Causes of the 
decadence of the monastic spirit. 
291. Amusements in the monas¬ 
teries, 306. Effect of monasti¬ 
cism on the downfall of Spain. 
331. Its incompatibility with 
industry, 331. Supremacy of f. c - 
ceticism till the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, 364. The Therapeutes, SCO 
note. Decline of asceticism, 367, 
368 

Money-lending. See Interest; Usury 

Monks, at first forbidden to re¬ 
main in the towns, i. 238 note. 
Their influence in making la¬ 
bour honourable, ii. 239 

Montaigne, his scepticism about 
witchcraft, i. 79 note. The fir-t 
great sceptical writer in France, 
91. An opponent of torture, 
330 and note. His remarks < a 
Castellio, i>. 49. His influence 
on religious liberty, 68. 113“ 

notice of the subordination t.f 
opinions to interests in France, 
199. His political conservatism, 
220 

Montesquieu, his denunciation of 
torture, i. 339. His remarks on 
the scholastic writings on usury, 
ii. 262 note 

‘Monti di I’ic-ta,’ foundation of 
the, in Italy, ii. 259 

Moore, influence on Christendom, 
ii. 295 
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Moralities. See Plays, Religious ; 
Theatre 

Morale:, moral devolopement ac¬ 
companies the intellectual move¬ 
ment, of societies, i, 300. Re¬ 
wards and punishments more 
and more necessary as we de¬ 
scend tho intellectual scale, 
202. Illustrations of the na¬ 
ture of moral devolopement, 302. 
Moral genius, 305. Relations 
of theology to morals, 306. 
Their complete separation in 
antiquity, 306. Originality of 
the moral type of Christianity, 
306. Evanescence of duties 
unconnected with our moral na¬ 
ture, 309. Immorality not so 
severely condemned by theolo¬ 
gians as error, 310 note. Inju¬ 
rious effect of the doctrine of 
exclusive salvation on, 393 

More, Henry, his support of tile 
views of Grlanvil on -witchcraft. 

l. 118 

More, Sir Thomas, his fondness for 
cockthrowing, i. 302 note. Ex¬ 
tols toleration in his ‘Utopia,’ 
ii. 53 

Morellet, his translation of Beeca- 
ria, i. 331 f 

Morocco, recent invasion of, by 
the Spaniards, religious fanatic¬ 
ism shown in the, ii. 109 note 

Morion, Dr., saves the life of an 
alleged witch, i. 125 

Moraines, the alleged supernatural 
causes of a recent epidemic at, 
i. 6 note 

Mosaic work, Creek school of, es¬ 
tablished at Monte Cassino, i. 
225. The earliest specimen of 
Christian mosaic, 225 note. Spe¬ 
cimens in the church of St. 
Vitale at Ravenna, 225 note. 
The art lost for three centuries 
preceding the establishment of 


HAT* 

the Mont© Cassino school, 226 
note t r 

Moses, his rod a type of the Cross, 
according to Bede, i, 191 note 
Moses striking the rock, early 
Christian symbol of, i. 203 
Mothe, Huerne de la, his punish¬ 
ment for defending actors, ii 
321 

Mothers, societies for the succour 
of indigent, ii. 242 note 
Mun, Thomas, his defence of the 
mercantile system, ii. 342 note 
Music, causes of the partial secu¬ 
larisation of, ii. 813, Its suc¬ 
cessive stages, 314 
Musical instruments: origin of the 
organ, and its introduction into 
the Western Empire, i. 254. 
The hydraulicon, 254 note 
Muzarelli on persecution, i. 150 note 
Mysteries. See Plays, Religious; 
Theatre 

Mysticism of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, impulse given by it to psy¬ 
chology, i. 341. Its popularity 
in Germany, 342. The Bible of 
mysticism, 342 


MANTES, Edict of, publication 

it of the, ii. 64. Revocation of 
the, 64 

Naples, resistance of the king and 
people of, to the Inquisition, ii. 
112,116 

Nationalities, doctrine of the right* 
of, ii. 225 

Naud<5, his ‘ Apologie,’ i. 96 note. 
His exposure of the Rosicrn- 
cians, 96 note. Becomes 6rst 
librarian of the Mazarine library, 
96 note. Reconstructs some of 
the dances of the ancients, 96 
note 

Navigation laws, origin of the, ii. 
293 
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Neo-Platonisrs. their doctrines, i. Noah, Vesta his 'wife according to 
298 theCabalists, i. 44 note. Symbol 

Nero, his attempts to relieve .actors of receiving the dove i»t<* his 
from the stigma attached to breast, i. 203 
them, ii. 300 note Noodt, influence of the Homan law 

Nestorian controversy, discussions on his political teaching, ii 291 
on the mystery of the Incarna- and note 
tion during the, i. 212, 363 note. North, Dudley, his work on com 
Saying of Nestorius to the Em- merce, ii. 362 note 
perpr, ii. 13 note. The works of Novatians, allowed to celebrate 
Nestorius prohibited by TheotLo- their worship, ii. 18 note. Sup- 
sius, ii. 118 pressed, 18 note 

Netherlands, all the inhabitants of Nymphs, notions of the early 
the, condemned to death as he- Christians respecting them, i. 23 
reties, ii. 33 n "f". Love of free 
discussion early generated in. 119 

note ABEDIENCB, passive, tc esta- 

Me-'ton, Sir Isui', his romarks on w blished authority, ii. 13". 
miracles quoted, i, 150. His Teaching of the Anglican Church 

method and mental character on, 179, 181. Hooker'® view 4 , 

opposed to those of Lord Bacon, 184. Pilmer'e, 186. Views on 

2S§ note the subject in the sixteenth era- 

Newman, Dr, on pious Bauds, tury, 186 note. ‘Bishop Overall's 

quoted, i. 397 note Convocation Book,’ 189 hoH 

Nice, Council of, os. usury, ii, 255 j Ochino, the Soemian, hi® dialogues 
note | translated bv Casfellio, ii. 46 

Nice, Second Coaucil of, censures j note 
the heresy of tli<- Iconoclasts, i. I O’Connell, Daniel, his efforts for 
219. Its aeeivf-* contemptuously j religious liberty, ii. 125 
stigmatised by Charlemagne and j Oldfield, Mrs., the actress, ii. 325 
the Gallican Church. 219. Dis- note “ 

missions eonn-'cted with this Opera, creation of the, ii. 314, In 
council, 219 note * Italy, 314. In Frame and Eng- 

Nicephorus, notice® the resem- land, 315. The pestilence am¬ 

biance of Chris 1 t<> his toother, tribed to ii, 322 
i. 212 note Ophites, their worship of the ser- 

Nieodemas, apocryphal gospel of. pent, i. 208 note 
its influenc* ore 11 Christian ait, Opinions, true cau«e® of, ii. 10 
i. 210 note Opfatua, his grounds for advocating 

Nicolas of Pm, revives the study the massacre of the Donatists, 
of ancient sculpture, i, 236. 24,9 ii. 14 note 
Niebuhr* his remark on the Pong Orange, (ho Homan theatre of, ii 
of Solomon, ii, 47 note . 316 note 

Nightmare associated with the be- Oratorio, origin of the, ii. 314 
lief in demons, i 24 note. No- Orgagna, Id® picture of A vermes 
tiou. of the Greeks respecting nt Pisa, i. 48 not*. His ‘ Trtumpl 
nightmare, 35 note of Death,’ 340 note 
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Organa, said to have been first used 
in the Greek Church, i. 264. 
Ti*u hydrauHcon, 264 note, The 
bagpipe, 264 note 

Origen, his school of allegorical 
•Scriptural interpretation, I. 264, 
His disbelief in eternal punish- j 
merits, 311, 312. His notion of 
the soul, 339. Associates the 
doctrine of infant baptism with 
that of pro-existence, 361. His 
view's of the condemnation of all 
external to the Church, 37? 

Orleans, duke of, murder of, by 
Jean Petit, ii. 162 

Orpheus, regarded as a symbol of 
the attractive power of Christ¬ 
ianity, i. 200 

Oxford, University of, its opposi¬ 
tion to almost every step made 
by English intellect in connec¬ 
tion with theology, i. 168. In¬ 
stances of this opposition in the 
cases of the Test Act and Catholic 
Emancipation, and in the great 
reactionary movement begun in 
1833, 168. Opposition of the 
University of Oxford to religious 
liberty, ii. 82. Doctrine of pas¬ 
sive obedience laid down by the, 
130 note? Its decree on this 
subject burnt by the House of 
Loras, 182 


P AGANISM, bow regarded by 
the early Christians, i. 20. 
The immediate objects of the de¬ 
votions of the pagan world ac¬ 
cording to the Non-Platonic 
school, 21 note. Laws of Con¬ 
stantine and Constantius, 27. 
Compromise between Christian¬ 
ity and paganism, 34. Continu¬ 
ance of the pagan rites in the 
form of magic, 35. Exorcists 
among the pagans, 141 note. 


Effect of pagan traditions upon 
early English art, 197. Senti¬ 
ments of the Fathers on the 
damnation of the heathen, 377. 
Policy of Constantine towards 
the pagans, ii. 14. Position of 
the pagans and of the govern¬ 
ment towards them at this period, 

16. Beview of their condition 
before the time of Theodosius, 

17. Destruction of their temples 
in the country districts, 18. Pro¬ 
hibitions of Theodosius the Great, 

18. Destruction of temples by Sr,. 
Martin of Tours, 26 note. Buin 
of paganism, 27. The pagan 
parallels to the Christian mar¬ 
tyrs, 100. Type of character 
formed by pagan patriotism, 101. 
Synthesis of the moral prin¬ 
ciples of Christianity and pa¬ 
ganism, 227- The theatre the 
last refuge of paganism, 302 

Painting, a faithful mirror of the 
popular mind, before the inven 
feion of printing, i. 51 note. Its 
influence in strengthening the 
worship of the Virgin, 212. Pe¬ 
culiar characteristics, and chief 
causeB of artistic perfection of 
later Italian works, 243. Sen¬ 
suality favourable to painting, 
244.* Influence of Venetian sen¬ 
suality, 246. Discovery of oil 
colours, 246 note. Their intro¬ 
duction into Italy, 246. Com¬ 
plete secularisation of the art 
after the death of Savonarola, 
252. Devotion of the monks of 
St. Basil to painting, ii. 240 

Palestrina, his Church-music, ii, 
314 

Palmer, Mr., his collection of evi¬ 
dence on the views of the Fathers 
as to original sin, i. 877 note 

Pan, Greek statues of, i. 228 
note 
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Pangeas, in Phoenicia, the miracu- . 

Ions image of Christ at, i. 217 
Pantomimicdances.Libanius’ praise ' 
of, ii. 303. Origin of pantomime I 
in Italy, 310 

Paracelsus, his belief in the exist- ! 
ence of sylphs, &c., i. 44 note. 
His attempt to overcome the 
popular Superstitions respecting 
comets, 284 

Paramo, an Inquisitor, his remark 
on the Inquisition, ii. 35 note 
Paris, great numbers of witches 
put to death in, i. 3 
Paris, Abb4, miracles at the tomb 
of, i. 165 

Parma, Inquisition riots in, ii. 116 
Pascal, Blaise, or. the necessity of 
infant baptism, i. 366 note. On 
the utter vanity of philosophy, 
371 note. His doctrine of pro¬ 
babilities applied to religious 
systems, 398 

Patriotism, one of the chief moral 
principles of society, ii. 100. 
Type of character it formed, 101, 
102. Greatest vice of ancient 
patriotism, 103. Patriotism the 
moral principle of Judaism, 103, 

104. Inthe Roman Empire, 104. ; 
Correspondent of patriotism j 
to the spirit of sect in religion. 

105. Incompatibility of* secta¬ 
rianism with patriotism. 192 

Paul II., Pope, his persecution of 
artists at Rome, i. 250 
PaulIV.,Pope, originates the ‘In¬ 
dex Bspurgatorius,’ ii, 119 
Paul the Hermit, miracles related 
of, i. 140 

Paulinos, bishop of Kola, said to I 
hare invented church help, i. ! 


Christians, i. 200. "Why so re¬ 
garded, 200 note 

Pelagius, his view of infant bap¬ 
tism, i. 361 

Penal Code, relations between the 
prevailing sense of the enormity 
of sin and the severity of the, i. 
333. Tendency of all penal 
systems under the influence of 
the clergy, 333 note. Constant 
tendency in the advance of civili¬ 
sation to mitigate the severity of 
penal codes, 334. Part taken by 
theologians in mitigating the 
penal code, 347. Influence of 
Beccaria, 349 

Penance, public, question of the 
right of the Pope to condemn 
criminals to, ii. 145 

Pentateuch, the Mosaic authorship 
of the, denied by La Peyrfere, i. 
296 

Perez, Antonio, famous prosecution 
of, ii. 112 

Periander, tyrant of Corinth, story 
of Herodotus of, i. 315 note 

Perron, Cardinal, his assertion 
of Ultramontane principles, ii. 
169 

Persecution, religious, revival of, 
at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, i. 51. Regarded by 
some English divines as a sub¬ 
stitute for miracles, 149. The 
emotional antecedent of persecu¬ 
tion, 328. Persecution the re¬ 
sult of the principles professed 
by the persecutors, 852. The 
history of persecution, ii. 1 ei 
seq. Injury done to industry by 
persecution, 284 

Persians, influence of the national 


253 religion on the art of the ancient. 

Pavia, fresco in the monastery of, i. 195, 196 note 
i. 321 Perugino, his scepticism, i. 252 

Peacock, the symbol of immortality Pestilences, effects of, on the super- 
amoog pagans and the early stitions of the dark ages, i. 40. 
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Said to have been introduced by 
the power of the devil, 71 
Peter «f Apono, denied the exist¬ 
ence of demons and miracles, 1. 
83 note. Accused of magic, 83 
• note 

P< ter, St,, -with the wand of power, 
early Christian symbol of, i. 203 
Petit, Jean, justifies the murder of 
the I>uke of Orleans, li. 162. 
Ilis justification denounced by 
Gerson and the Council of Con¬ 
stance, 162 

Petrarch gives an impulse to ar¬ 
cheological collections, i. 249 
Phidias, his colossal statue of Ju- 
piter-Oiympus, i. 249 
Philanthropy, boundless, of modern 
Christianity, i. 347 
Philip II. of Spain, Dutch heretics 
put to death during his reign, ii. 
33 

Philip Neri, St., originates the ora¬ 
torio, ii. 314 

Philosophers charged by the Abbd 
Liard with being the representa¬ 
tives of the old sorcerers, i. 100 
Philosophy, moral, its progress one 
of the causes of the decline of 
the medieval notions of hell, i. 
336. Tlte sense of virtue ap¬ 
pealed to most strongly by the 
philosophies of Greece andRome, 
355. Revival of the sense of 
truth due to the secular philoso¬ 
phers of the seventeenth century, 
40 1 . The superiority of the in¬ 
ductive method asserted by Leo¬ 
nardo da Vinci, 403. Ramus 
and Bruno. 404. The decline of 
theological belief a necessary an- 
t eeedent of the success of the in¬ 
ductive method, 405, 406. De 
Maistre’s remarks on Locke and 
Bacon’s philosophy, 406 note. 
Aversion of the Tractarian party 
to both, 406 note 


Fbt 

Phryne, the mistress of Praxiteles, 
i. 247 note 

Ptclilcj*, his views on usury, ii. 207 

Pictures, stages of the veneration 
for, i. 216. Decree of the Coun¬ 
cil of Illiberis against pictures in 
churches, 218. Admitted by the 
Greeks into their churches, 21$. 
The- introduction of pictures in¬ 
to their churches forbidden by 
the Christians of Alexandria, 
221. First appearance of pic¬ 
tures of the Crucifixion, 284 note 

Pinel, the philosophy of madness 
mainly dne to, i. II 

Piracy, suppression of, by the Han¬ 
seatic League, ii. 294 

Pius V., Pope, his prohibition of 
hull-fighting, i. 302 note 

Plague, the, attributed to the thea¬ 
tres, ii. 322 note 

Plato, influence of his philosophy in 
favouring a belief in evil spirits, 
i. 18. His notion of hell, 314. 
His denunciation of trade, in 
231 

Platonists, their idea of the soul, 
i. 337, 339 note 

Plays, religious, rise of the, ii. 306. 
Account of them, 306. Their 
immorality, 308. The great 
‘passionplay’ ofOberammergan, 
Ml* note 

Plotinus, a Neo-Platonic philoso¬ 
pher, ashamed of possessing a 
body, i. 229 

Plunket, the Act of Union, ii. 188 
note 

Pluto, Greek representations of, i. 
233 

Political economy, influence of, on 
democracy, ii. 215. Free-trade 
notions in France before the 
‘Wealth of Nations,’215. En¬ 
lightened views of the Venetians, 
294 j of the Lombards, 294 mte. 
The first professorship founded 
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at Naples, 294 note. Schools of 
Sully and Colbert, 342, 343. ’ 
That of Quesnay, 343. Berke¬ 
ley's exposition of the true na¬ 
ture of money, 343 note. Error 
of the French economists, 344. 
Adam Smith on manufactures 
and agriculture, 344. Baynal’s 
views, 345. Biear’do, 347- In¬ 
vention of credit, 348. Political 
economy an expression of an in¬ 
dustrial civilisation, 352. Its 
pacific influence, 352-356. 
Scheme of progress revealed by 
political economy, 365-367 
Politics, secularisation of, ii. 64 et 

m- 

Polo, Marco, his notice of tea in 
the thirteenth century, ii. 337 
Pclycarp, St., miracle of, i. 153 
L'-dy cles, the sculptor, introduces the 
hermaphrodite into art, i. 247 note 
Pomponatius, his speculations, i. 
376 

Pope, decline of the temporal power 
of the, ii. 130. Causes of its 
decline, 131. Origin of his power 
in Rome, 142. The Pope’s power 
of deposing sovereigns, 143,149. 
Moral,authority necessarily with 
the 1‘opt, 144, 145. His right 
to condemn criminals to public 
penance, 145. His pc^ver over 
the temporal possessions of 
princes denied by 'William Bar¬ 
clay, 168. Attitude of the Pro¬ 
testants of Frauce in 1615 on 
this question, 166 | 

Population, doctrino of Malthus on, j 
it. 288. Substitution of luxury I 
for monasticisin an a check upon, 
289 _ ! 

Positivism, first principles of, ii. j 
374 note. Character of the had¬ 
ing pe^itivrista, 374 note 
Possada, Father, his opposition to I 
the theatre, ii 322 note 


PRO 

Potters, Abyssinian susperstition 
respecting, i. 77 note 
Poverty, cause of the decliuaiof the 
ideal of, ii. 285 

Poynet, Bishop of Winchester, his 
advocacy of sedition and tyranni¬ 
cide, ii. 179 note 

Praxiteles, Titian compared with, 
i. 247. Said to have definitively 
given the character of sensuality 
to Venus, 247 note 
Predestinarianism, influence of the 
j doctrine of exclusive salvation 
on, i. 385. Calvin’s theory of, 
substantially held by St. Augus¬ 
tine, 385. Luther's declaration 
and Erasmus’s opposition, 3S7. 
The doctrine of double predesti¬ 
nation held in the ninth century. 
386 note. Views of Melanchttioj. 
388 note. Calvin and Beza, SRC 
note. The doctrine assailed, i. 
47 

Presbyterianism, persecuted m 
Scotland, ii. 41. IntolermcaoftLe 
Presbyterians in England in the 
seventeenth century. 74. Effort- 
of the Scotch to suppress liberty 
of conscience, 75 note. Its ten¬ 
dency compared with that of 
Episcopaliam«m, F72 
Prickers of witches, profession of, 
in Scotland, i. 130 
Printing,servitude and superstitior 
abolished by, ii. 209, 211 
Proast, Archdeacon, his opposition 
to religious liberty, ii. 84 note 
Protestants, theirdistrusr and aver¬ 
sion for contemporary iuh' 

L 139, 110, 148. r i''n saints, 
respecting hist" 

148 'tan ma4» wt 

Protestantism: caused) e emblems 
ordinary strides made 
a!ism in most Protesftmre of 
tries, i. 186. The dqgm&bm, n. 
of Protestantism of the six 
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and seventeenth centuries super¬ 
seded by Protestant nationalism, 
170* Dogmatic character of early 
Protestantism, i. 369. The repre¬ 
sentatives of Rationalism in the 
first period of Protestantism : 
Socinus and Zninglius, 369. 
Success of .persecution in extir¬ 
pating Protestantism from Spain 
and Prance, ii. 4. Protestant 
persecutions compared with that 
of Catholicism, 61 ct seq. In 
Protestant countries, tolerance 
the result and measure of the 
advance of Rationalism, 71. At¬ 
titude of the Protestants in 
Prance in 1615 respecting the 
Papal power, 169. Democracy 
favoured by Protestantism, 171. 
Place of Protestantism in the 
dovelopement of English liberty, 
188. Two distinct currents in 
the political teaching of the 
French Protestants, 192. Cir¬ 
cumstances that diminish the 
influence of the French Protes¬ 
tants, 193 

Prounice/ the, of the G-nostics, i. 
208. Confounded with Beronice, 
208 note 

Prussia, coalescence of the Luthe¬ 
rans and Calvinists in, i. 262 
note. Abolition of torture in, 
331 

Prynne’s ‘Histriomastix,’ ii. 325 
note 

Psellus, Michael, ‘On the Opera- 

^ tion of Demons,’ i. 44 

‘Psdudomonarchia Dsemonum,’ no¬ 
tice of the, L 87 

Psychology, deyelopement of, one of 
causes of the decline of the 
medisevr^ motions of hell, i, 336. 
Impulse ' given to psychology 
by Averroes, 341. And by the 
Mystic«s of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, 342 


RAT* 

Punishments, the, employed by the 
Romans against the magicians, 
i. 29 

Purgatory, doctrine of, i 315 
Puritans, their belief in witchcraft 
during the Commonwealth, i. 
106, 108. Their prosecutions for 
witchcraft in America, 120, 121. 
Scotch witchcraft the result of 
Scotch Puritanism, 133. Reason, 
according to Macaulay, why they 
objected to bull-baiting, 302 
note. Their intolerance in Mary¬ 
land, ii. 53. Debt England owes 
to the Puritans, 177,178 
Pythagoras, his elaboration of a 
doctrine of hell, i. 314 
Pythagoreans, theory of the, re¬ 
specting the rise of religions, i. 
298 


Q UAKERISM, religious tolera¬ 
tion of, ii. 81 note 
Quesnay. the school of, ii. 343 


E ABELAIS, his ridicule of the 
attempt to mould the classical 
writings into the image of me- 
disevalism, ii. 205 note 
Racine, his fear of the censure of 
the Cfrureh, ii. 314 
Ramus, his philosophical specula¬ 
tions, i. 404. His end, 404 
Raphael, his portrait of Savonarola 
i. 252 

Rationalism : first evidence 'of a 
rationalistic spirit in Europe, i. 
83. Developement of Continental 
Protestantism into Rationalism, 
167. Aversion to the miraculous, 
a distinctive mark of Rationalism, 
169. Rationalistic tendencies in 
Roman Catholic countries, 170. 
Tendencies of the Evidential 
school to meet the Rationalists 
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half way, 177. Summary of-the 
stages of nationalism in its rela¬ 
tion to the miraculous, 180. Its 
influence on Christianity, 185. 
iEsthetic, scientific, and moral 
' developetnents of nationalism, 
188. Results from the totality 
of the influences of civilisation, 
263. And from the encroachment 
of physical science on the old 
conceptions of the government 
of the universe, 263. Soeinus 
and Zuinglius the representa¬ 
tives of Rationalism in the first 
period of Protestantism, 369. 
Antecedents of Italian Rational¬ 
ism, 370. In Protestant coun¬ 
tries, tolerance the result and 
measure of Rationalism, 370. 
Review of the influence of Ra¬ 
tionalism on the method of en¬ 
quiry, ji. 86-97. Relations of 
the Rationalistic movement to 
the political and economical his¬ 
tory of Europe, 98. Secularisa¬ 
tion of politics, 99 e,t seq. The 
industrial history of Rational¬ 
ism, 229 b t seq. 

Ravenna, fine specimens of Greek 
mosaics at, i. 225 note. Church 
of St. Vitale at, huilt by Greek 
architect*, 234 note 
Baynal, has political economy, ii. 
345 

Reason, Lessing’s rejection of all 
doctrine which does not accord 
with, : i. 300. Kant’s ‘Religion 
within the limits of Reason,’ 
300 note 

Rebellion, sinfulness of, according 
to the Fathers, ii. 137 
* Rebellion, Homily on Wilful,’ 
quoted, ii. 179, 180 
Recitative, in music, invention of, 
ii. 314 

Reformatio! 1 , its influence in eman¬ 
cipating the m: ud from all anper- 
VOk. n, E 
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stitious terrors, i. 57. And in 
stimulating witchcraft, 57. True 
causes of the Reformation, 259. 
Conflicting tendencies produced 
by the, on the subject of infant 
baptism, 365: Variety of intefests 
and of political opinions pro¬ 
duced by the Reformation, ii. 
147. Shakes the old supersti¬ 
tion respecting usury, 265, 266 
Regency, the, in France, ii. 65 
Relics, virtues attributed to, in the 
middle ages, i. 142. St. Augus¬ 
tine’s belief in the miracles 
wrought by the relics, of St. 
Stephen, 163 note. Origin of 
the Roman Catholic custom of 
placing relics of martyrs beneath 
the altars of churches, 197 note. 
The consecration of churches 
without relics forbidden, 198 
note. Stages of the veneration 
of relics, 216 

Religion, terror everywhere the 
beginning of, i. 16. The Theo¬ 
ries of the rise of, 297. The 
theory of Euhemerns, 297, 293. 
The mythical method, 298. 
Locke’s adoption of the theory 
of Enhemerus, 298 note. De¬ 
struction of naturifl religion by 
the conception of hell, 319. The 
sense of virtue and the sense of 
sin the foundation of all reli¬ 
gious systems, 365 
Religious disabilities, abolition of 
the system of, ii. 120, 121 
Remy, a judge of Nancy, his exe¬ 
cution of witches, i. 4* 

Renan, M., on the lives of saint*. 

quoted, i 141 note 
Resurrection, the Pagan masks of 
the Sun and Moon, the emblems 
of the, i. 252 

Reochlin saves the literature of 
the Jews from ilesrtuctiou, ii 
119 
E 
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Rienzi, gives sti impulse to archaeo¬ 
logical collections, i. 249 
' TiitnoL Ar.scitain,’ the, on posses¬ 
sion, i. 5 note 

Itizzi, Francesco, his picture of a 
Spanish auto da fi, n. 115 note 
Pochette, Raoul, his ‘ Coure d’Ar- 
cheologie,’ i. 227 note 
Roman law, effects Of the renewed 
study of the, in the middle ages, 
ii. 200 

Romans, bolief of the ancient, in 
evil spirits and sorcery, i. 18. 
Laws of the later Romans against 
magic, IS 

Rome, influence of Indian dresses 
upon the art of, in the time of 
Augustus, i. 246 note. Effect of 
the barbarian invasion of, upon 
art, 249, Small collection of 
antiquities at Rome in the be¬ 
ginning of the fifteenth century, 
250. The great bull-fight in the 
Coliseum in 1333, 303 note. In¬ 
quisition riots in, ii. 116. Ecw 
instances of the burning of here¬ 
tics in, 117 note. Hopeless de¬ 
crepitude and impotence of the 
present government of Rome, 
129. Industrial pursuits, how 
regarded in" Rome, 231. Atro¬ 
cious excesses to which the em¬ 
pire arrived, 234. Money-lend¬ 
ing in ancient Rome, 253. Cause 
of the decline of the theatre in 
Rome, 303. The opera publicly 
sanctioned in Rome, 323 
Roscius, the actor, ii, 297 note 
Rosicrucians, Naude’s work on, i. 

96 note : 

Rouen, address of the parliament 
of, to the king on sorcery, i. 99. * 
Its ancient manufacture of church 
ornaments, 226 note 
Rousseau, J. J., his justification of 
intolerance, ii. 67. His power 
over French society, 221-222. 


SOB 

His doctrine of the ‘ social con* 
tract,’ 222 

Royal Society, its indirect influence 
on the decline of the belief in 
witchcraft, i. 109 note. Founda¬ 
tion of the, 286 

Russia, abolition of torture in, i 
331 


Emmanuel, his defence of ty¬ 
rannicide, ii. 163 
‘ Sabbath, the witches,’ i. 72 
Saint Hubert, Madame, the first 
actress to take the ancient sculp¬ 
tures as her model, ii. 223 note 
Saints, multitude of miracles attri¬ 
buted to, i. 142. The Bollandist 
collection at Antwerp, 142 note. 
Worship of, 215. Stages of the 
veneration of the relics of saints, 
216 

Salamanders, intercourse of philo¬ 
sophers with, i. 25 note 
Salmasios, works of, in defence of 
interest, ii. 266 

Salvation, the doctrine of exclusive. 
See Sin, Original 

Sancroft, Archbishop, effect of his 
publication of ‘ Bishop Overall’s 
Convocation Book,’ ii. 189 note 
Saragossa, miracle of the Virgin of 
the PiPar at, j. 141 
Satan. See Devil 
Savages, their universal belief in 
witchcraft, i. 16. Causes of this, 
16 

Savonarola leads a reaction in fa¬ 
vour of spiritualism in art, i. 
251. His portrait painted by 
Raphael, 252 

Savoy, execution of witches in, i. 6. 
Especially subject to the influence 
of witches, 6 note 
* Scaligeriana ’ on the slow burning 
of heretics, quoted, S. 327 note 
Scepticism, the only true corrective 
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for the belief in evil of magic, i. 
30. Increase of, in the middle 
ages, 241. 

Science: Encroachments of physi¬ 
cal science on the old conceptions 
of the government of the uni¬ 
verse, i. 263. Science subordi¬ 
nated in the early church to 
systems of scriptural interpreta¬ 
tion, 263, 264. Obstacles cast 
in the way Of science by theology, 
274. Subsequent regeneration 
of physical science, 275. In¬ 
fluence of astronomy, 276. And 
of geology, 278. Gradual sub¬ 
stitution of the conception of 
law for that of supernatural in¬ 
tervention, 280. Irreligious cha¬ 
racter attributed to scientific ex¬ 
planations, 281. Be Maistre on 
the science of the ancients, 
quoted, 281 note. Cosmas on 
earthquakes, 281 note. Difference 
between tile conception of the 
Divinity in a scientific and un¬ 
scientific age, 282. Causes of the 
growth of astronomy, 282. In¬ 
fluence of the writings of Bacon, 
285. Kise of scientific acade¬ 
mics, 286. The- morphological 
theory of the universe, 287. Its 
effects upon history, 289. In¬ 
fluences of physical sconce over 
speculative opinions, 290. Ille¬ 
gitimate effects of science, 293. 
Effects of science upon belief, 
294. And on Biblical interpre¬ 
tation. 295 

Sciences, Academy of, at Paris, es¬ 
tablishment of the, i. 286 

Scotland, extreme atrocity of the 
persecutions for witchcraft in, 
127-136 Persecution of Pres¬ 
byterians in, ii. -41. And of Ca¬ 
tholics, 41, 42. Efforts of the 
Scotch to suppress liberty of 
conscience, 75 wit, Establish- \ 
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ment of the Scottish Kirk, 84. 
Political liberalism of Scotland, 
173. Knox, 174. Buchanan, 175. 
Answer of the Scotch deputation 
to Queen Elizabeth, 177. Eng¬ 
lish Dissenters assimilated t# the 
Scotch, 177. Existence of serf¬ 
dom in Scotland as late as 1775, 
248. Sumptuary laws in the 
fourteenth century, 286 note 

Scott, Reginald, his ‘ Discovery of 
Witchcraft,' i. 103, 104 

Scotus, Erigena, John, his disbelief 
in the doctrine of hell-fire, i. 316. 
Translates the writings of Denys 
the Areopagite, 342. Opposes 
Gotteschalk’s doctrine of double 
predestination, 386 note. 

Scriptural interpretation ofSweden- 
borg’s ‘Doctrine of Correspon¬ 
dencies,’ i. 264. Allegorical 
school of Origen, 264. The ‘ Cln- 
vis ’ of St. Melito, 265 note. Ob¬ 
jections of the Manichasans to the 
literal interpretation of Genesis. 
264. Answered by St. Augus¬ 
tine, 265. The literal school, 
266. The ‘Topographia Chris- - 
liana,’ 268. Influence of science 
upon Biblical interpretation, 294. 
The earliest example of rational¬ 
istic biblical interpretation, 294. 
Disintegrating and destructive 
criticism, 299. Lessing and 
Kant’s principles, 299, 300 

Sculpture, the most ancient kinds 
of, i. 231. Alleged decadence of 
Greek sculpture from PLidias to 
Praxiteles, 244 note. Parallel 
of Titian and Praxiteles, 244 
not' 1 . History of Greek statue-, 
after the rise of Christianity, 
247, 249. Nicholas Pisa and his 
work 0 . 249. Pirst developement 
of sculpture in Rome, li. 190 

Sectarianism in Ireland, ii. 192. 
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Its incompatibility wit!) patriot¬ 
ism, 192 

Seguier; the Chancellor, liis enthu¬ 
siastic patronage of toft in the 
seventeenth century, ii. 337 
SeldfTn on witchcraft, i. 106 
Self-Sacrifice, great developement 
of, by Christianity, ii. 245. De¬ 
cline of the spirit of, 372 
Seneca on the duties of masters to¬ 
wards their slaves, ii. 235 
Sensuality, influence of, upon art, 
i. 245 

Serfdom which followed slavery, ii. 
246, 247. Manumission enforced 
as a duty upon laymen, 247 note. 
Serfdom in Scotland in 1775, 
248 

Serpent, tho, worshipped by the 
Ophites, i. 208 note. Adopted 
as the emblem of healing, 208 
note. The old Egyptian symbol 
of a serpent with a hawk’s head, 
208 note 

Semi on political economy, ii. 294 
note 

Servetus, his death, ii. 42. Calvin 
applauded for the crime, 46. 
Denounced by Castellio, 47- But 
justified by Beza, 50 
Sessa on the .Tews, ii. 275 note 
Sforn, Francis, Duko of Milan, the 
first to establish a resident am¬ 
bassador, ii. 293 note 
Shaftesbury, Lord, neglect into 
which his writings have fallen, 
i. 176. His denunciation of 
Christianity as incompatible with 
freedom, ii. 140 

Shakspeare, his notices of witch¬ 
craft. i, 105 

Sherlock, Dr., his disregard of the 
doctrine of passive obedience, ii. 
189 note 

Silvanus, St., bishop of Nazareth, 
calumniated by the devil, i. 79 

note 
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Simancas, Bishop, on torture, i. 330 
note. On faith with heretics, 
896 note. On the influence of 
the Levitieal laws on Christian 
persecution, ii. 12 note 
Simon Magus, his introduction of 
the woman Helena as the incar¬ 
nation of the Divine Thought, i 
207 

Sin, the sense of, appealed most 
strongly to, by Christianity, i. 
355. The conception of heredi¬ 
tary guilt, 356. Original, the 
doctrine of, rejected by Sodnus, 
372. And by Zuinglius, 373. 
Views of Chillingworth and Je¬ 
remy Taylor, 375 note. The 
scope of the doctrine of the con¬ 
demnation of all men extends to 
adults, 376, Views of the Fathers 
on the subject, 377. Effects of 
this doctrine, 381 et seq. The 
sense of sin the chief moral agent 
of the middle ages, ii. 203 
Sinclair, professor of moral philo¬ 
sophy at Glasgow, his belief in 
witchcraft, i. 132 note 
Sixtus V. applauds the assassin 
Clement for his murder of 
Henri HI., ii. 164 
Slavery, the unchristian character 
of, strongly asserted by Wycliff, 
ii. 173*.' Slavery the basis of 
the industrial system of anti¬ 
quity, 230. Effects of this in¬ 
stitution on national character, 
230. Comparison between an¬ 
cient and modern slavery, 282. 
Its abolition undertaken by 
Christianity, 234. First move¬ 
ment in favour of the slave® due 
to Senecca and his followers, 
235, 236. The invasion of the 
Barbarians in Italy favourable 
to the slaves, 236. But Chris¬ 
tianity the most efficient oppo¬ 
nent of the evil 236. Beview 
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of the measures for abolishing 
slavery, 236. Jewish slave- 
dealers, 237. The Emperor 
Gratian’s barbarous blave law, 
238 note. Slavery gradually 
fades into serfdom, 238. Anglo- 
Saxon measures for alleviating 
the condition of slaves, 238. 
Sale of English slaves to the 
Irish, 246 note. Slaves in Italy 
in the thirteenth century, 246 
note. Christian, Jewish, and 
Mohammedan slaves, 246 note. 
Effrc t of slavery upon the Spanish 
character, 332, Negro slaves 
introduced into the West Indies 
and America. 332, 333, John 
Hawkins and the slave trade, 
333. Tho slave trade first un¬ 
equivocally condemned by the 
Spanish Dominican Soto, 333 
iiote 

Sleep, connection of latent con- ; 

seiousness with, ii. 94 note ; 
Smith, Adam, on usury, ii. 269. ; 
On me uufactures and agriculture, 
344, 345, 347 

Smollett, Tobias, his remarks on 
York Minster and Durham Ca¬ 
thedral, i, 256 note 
■ Social contract/ tho doctrine of 
the, as elaborated by 1 ho Jesuits, 
ii. 150 o 

Socinianism: position assigned to 
Soeinians by Bossuet, ii. 54 
Soeinus, Fanstus, unfavourable to 
political liberty, ii. 220. His 
career compared with that of 
Zuinglius, i. 372. Rejoets ori¬ 
ginal »in, 372. Distinctively 
tile apostle of toleration, ii. 44 
Socrates, his idea of the, soul, i. 
337 

* Solomon, Song of/ regarded hy 
Ca‘teliio as simply a love song, 
ii, 47. Niebuhr’s remark on it, 
47 note 
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Somers. Lord, his defence of re¬ 
ligious liberty, ii. 83 
Somnambulism: the iejief that 
somnambulists had been bap¬ 
tised hy drunken priests, 363 
note •> 

Soothsayers, laws of the later 
Romans against, i. 19 
Sophia, the, of the Gnostics, L 
208, 209 note 

Sorbonne, its declarations of the 
independence of the civil power, 
ii. 169. Its decision upon usury, 
ii, 257 note 

Sorcery. See "Witchcraft 
Sortes and iortilegi, origin of the 
words, i. 281 'note 
Soto, the Spanish Dominican, the 
first who unequivocally con¬ 
demned the slave trade, ii. 333 
note 

Soubervies, the, put a woman to 
death for witchcraft, i. 4 note 
Soul, the developement of a purely 
spiritual conception of the, one 
of the causes of the decline of 
the mediaeval notions of hell, i. 
337- Idea of the Platouists of 
a soul, 337. Opinions of the 
Fathers as to the form of the 
soul, 339 note ’ 

Spain, numbers of sorcerers put to 
death in, 5. 5. Abolition of tor¬ 
ture iu, 331. Introduction and 
progress of the Inquisition in, 
ii. 113 ft seq. The Spanish 
Moors, 277. The plays of Cal¬ 
deron, and the drama in Spain, 
321, Tho sceptre of industry 
almost in tho grasp of Spain, 
326. Magnificent position of 

that country under Charles Y., 
326. Speedy eclipse of her 

prosperity, 327. Causes of the 
downfall of Spain, 328 
Sphinx, the, believed by some of 
the early Christians to be con- 
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noeted with their faith, i. 201 
note 

Spina on tLe opposition offered to 
the executions in Italy for Witch¬ 
craft, i. 85 

Spinola, his criticism, i. 299 
Spitting, a religious exercise, i. 23 
note 

Spratt, Thomas, bishop of Roches¬ 
ter, endeavours to bring theology 
into harmony with the Baconian 
philosophy, i. 113. On the mi¬ 
raculous, 145 note 
Sprenger, the inquisitor, ascribes 
William Toll’s shot to the as¬ 
sistance of the devil, i. 6. Com¬ 
missioned by Pope Innocent 
VIII,, 6. Sprenger’s book on 
sorcery, 6. His etymological 
blunders, 65 

Stag, the, a symbol of Christ, i. 
202. Pagan and middle-age le¬ 
gends respecting the, 203 note 
Stahl, his psychology, i. 343 note 
Star-Chamber, its suppression of 
heretical books, ii. 119 
Starovertsis, in Russia, their views 
of the sinfulness of usury, ii. 
270 

Statues, wooden, of Spain, i. 22" 
Strauss, his remarks on miracles 
quoted, i. 169 note 
Suarez, the Jesuit, his work ‘He 
Ride’ burnt in Paris, ii. 149. 
Origin of the work, 150 note. 
Condemnation of his book by a 
synod of Tonneins, 192 and note 
Succubi, or female devils, accord¬ 
ing to the early Christians, i. 
24 note. Lilith, the first wife of 
Adam, the queen of, 25 note. 
Succubi, called Leannain Sith, 
common among Highlanders, 
132 note 

Suffering, tendency of the constant 
contemplation of, has to blunt 
the affections, i. 320 


STM. 

Sully, his opposition to manufac¬ 
tures, ii. 342 

Sumptuary laws of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, ii. 285 

Supernatural, influences of the. 
upon savages, i. 16,17 

Superstition, pagan, existence of, 
from the sixth to twelfth centu¬ 
ries, i. 37 

Supremacy, the oath of, compulsory 
under pain of death, ii. 40 note 

Sweden, sorcerers put to death in, 
in 1670, i. 6. Combination of 
devotion and immorality in, 393. 
Protestant persecutions in, ii. 

42. Intolerance of, at the pre¬ 
sent time, 85 

Swedenborg, Emanuel, his ‘Hoc- 
trine of Correspondencies,’ i. 
264 

Swinden contends that the locality 
of hell is in the sun, i. 344 note 

Swiss, their morality andirreligion, 
i. 394 note 

Switzerland, great numbers of 
witches put to death in, i. 5. 
Protestant persecutions, ii. 42 

Sylphs, intercourse of philosophers 
with, i. 25 note. Belief of the 
Cabalists in the existence of, 

43, 44 

Sylvans, the, of the pagans, Re¬ 
garded By the early Christians 
as devils, i. 24 

Sylvester II. regarded as a magi¬ 
cian, i. 275 note. Account of 
him and of his works, 275 note 

Symbolism, great love of, evinced 
by the art of the Catacombs, i. 
200. The peacock the symbol 
of immortality, 200. And Or-' 
pheus, of the attractive power of 
Christianity, 200. Mercury, 
Hercules, and the Sphinx; 201 
note. The masks of the sun 
and moon, 201. The genii of 
the seasons and guardian angels. 
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201., The fish an emblem of 
Christ, 202. The stag employed 
for the same purpose, 202. Ite- 
petition of symbolical subjects 
from the Bible, 203. St. Melito’s 
catalogue of birds, beasts, plants, 
&e., which are to be regarded as 
Christian symbols, 265 note 
Syria, massacres in, ii. 38 


T ALISMANS for baffling the de¬ 
vices of the devil, i. 39 
Talma, his improvements in stage 
representations, ii. 222 
Tanner, his views on usury, ii. 267 
‘ Tartuffe,' Moliere’s, origin of some 
of the incidents and speeches of, 
ii, 313 note 

Tan, why reverenced by the early 
Christians, i. 191 note 
Taylor, Isaac, on patristic writings, 
i, 163 <noie 

Taylor, Jeremy, rejects the doc¬ 
trine of original sin, i. 375 note. 
His remarks on the separation of 
Christ from the intolerance of j 
Judaism, ii. 12 note. His advo¬ 
cacy of religious liberty, 79. 
His 'Liberty of Prophesying,’ 
79. Arguments on which he 
based his claims for toleration, 
80 note. Coleridge’s Pe marks on 
him, 80 note. On passive obe¬ 
dience, 181 

Tea, importation of, into Europe, 
ii. 808 

Telemachus, the monk, ii- 242 
Tell, William, his successful shot 
ascribed by Sprenzer to the 
devil, i. 6 note 

Tempests, power of producing, at¬ 
tributed to the devil and to 
witches, i. 70 

Templars, the, accused of sorcery, 
i, 3 note 

Terror everywhere the beginning 
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of religion, a. 16. Causes which 
produced in the twelfth century 
a spirit of rebellion which was 
encountered by terrorism, i. 49. 
History of religious terrorism, 
310 etseq. See Hell > 

Tertullian on the demons supposed 
to exiBt in his time, i. 22. His 
treatise ‘ De Corona,' 20. Against 
pictures, 224 note. Effect of 
the doctrine of eternal punish¬ 
ment on his character, 323, 325 
note. His denial of the existence 
in man of any incorporeal ele¬ 
ment, 340. His denunciation of 
the pagan practice of destroying 
the foetus in the womb, 363 note. 
His advocacy of absolute and 
complete toleration, ii. 11. His 
opinion that ecclesiastics should 
never cause the death of men, 
25. His denunciation of tbs 
theatre, 301 

Thales regards water as the origin 
of all things, i. 192 note 

Theatre, Revolutions in the, in 
France, ii. 222. Its influence upon 
national tastes, 298. Contrast 
between the theatres of the Greeks 
and Romans, 299. Stigma at¬ 
tached to actors ?n ancient times, 
300. Denunciation of the theatre 
by the Fathers, 301. The theatre 
the last refuge of paganism, 302. 
Rise of the religious plays, 306. 
Faint signs of secular plays: im¬ 
promptus, pantomimes, &c., 310. 
Creation of plays of a higher 
order, 312. Italian dramas, 313. 
French, 313. Influence of music, 
313. And of Gothic architecture, 
315. Shape of the stage in an¬ 
cient and modern times, 316. 
Causes of a revulsion in the senti¬ 
ments with which the theatre was 
regarded, 818. Fierce opposition 
of the church in France, 820. The 
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theatre in Spain and Italy, 321, 
322. Important effects of the 
contentfbetM'eea the church and 
the theatre, 324 

Theodosius, the emperor, Jus pro* 
hiJ>ition of every portion of the 
]>agan worship, i. 35. Commands 
monks to betake themselves to 
desert places, 240 note. .Annexes 
the penalty of death to the pro¬ 
fession of a heresy, ii. 13 note. 
Prohibits all forms of heretical 
and pagan worship, 18, And the 
works of Nestorius and Eutvches, 
118 

Theology, influence of Dante over 
the conceptions of, i. 238. Dis¬ 
tinction between theology and 
science unfelt in the time of 
Cosmas, 272. Dawn of the dis¬ 
tinction between them, 272 note. 
Influence of theology on, and 
obstacles cast in the way of, 
science, 274. Eolations of theo¬ 
logy to morals, 305. Tlieir com¬ 
plete separation in antiquity, 306. 
The decline of theological belief 
a necessary antecedent of the 
success of the philosophers of the 
seventeenth century, 407. Theo¬ 
logical interests gradually cease 
to be a main object of political 
combinations, ii. 100. The de¬ 
clining influence of theology 
shown by the religious wars of 
the Beformation, 108. Action 
of political life on the theological i 
habits of thought, 131. The 
stream of self-sacrifice passing 
from theology to politics, 224. j 
Points of contact of industrial 
and theological enterprises, 250. j 
Influence of industry upon tbeo- j 
logical judgments, 284. Theolo- i 
gical agencies not pacific, 353 j 

Therapeutes, the, mentioned by 
Philo, ii. 364 note 


rob < 

Theta, why regarded as the unlucky 
letter, i. 101 note 

Timanthes, his sacrifice of Iphige- 
nia, i. 228 note 

Tindal, his works in defence of 
liberty, ii. 190 note 

Titian, compared with Praxiteles, L 
247 

Toland, his ‘Anglica Libera,’ ii. 
190 note. His other works, 191 
note 

Toledo, supposed to be the head¬ 
quarters of sorcerers in Spain, i. 
5 note 

Toleration, assertion of byZuiaglius 
and Socinus, ii. 44. Toleration 
favoured by the mingling of reli¬ 
gions produced by the Eeforma- 
tion, 56. And by the marriage 
of the clergy, 57. And by the 
greater flexibility of Protestant¬ 
ism, 57. Sketch of the history 
of toleration in France, 58-70. 
The absolute unlawfulness of to¬ 
leration maintained by Bishop 
Bilson, 40 note . The duty of 

absolute toleration preached for 
the first time in Christendom, 47. 
Toleration extolled and upheld 
by Erasmus, Sir T. More, HSpitai, 
and Lord Baltimore, 53. Sketch 
of the history of toleration in 
England, 70-84. Intolerance in 
Sweden at Hie present day, 85. 
The basis of modern tolerance 
advocated in favour of the In¬ 
quisition, 113. Literary censor¬ 
ship exercised against heretical 
writings, 118. Removal erf reli- 

K i disabilities in England and 
nd, 121-126. Influence of 
commerce in leading men to toler¬ 
ance, 272. Effect of religious 
intolerance on the downfall of 
Spain, 354 

Toleration Act, passing of the, ii. 
83,84 
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Teletus, Fraueiscus, his justification 
of tyrannicide, ii. 163 
Tonneins, synod of, its condenma- 
tion of the work of Suarez, ii, 
192 note 

Torquemada, his attempts to extir¬ 
pate witchcraft in Spain, i. 5. 
Procures an edict expelling the 
Jews from Sj»in, ii. 277 
Torture, illegality of, in England. 

i, 103. A horrible case of, pre¬ 
sided over by James I., 104 note. 
Tortures to compel confession of 
witches in Scotland, 130, 131. 
In Greece and Borne, 328. Ex¬ 
it nt to which it was carried 
by mediaeval Christendom, 328, 
329 mJe. Marsilius’ invention 
of a torture depriving the pri¬ 
soner of all sleejj, 329 note. Ille¬ 
gality of torture in England. 330. 
Extent to which it was employed 
S y Catholics under Mary, 330 
note. And by Protestants, 330 
note. Abolished in France, Spain, 
Italy, Eussia, Prussia, and Tus¬ 
cany, 330-331. St. Augustine’s 
statement of the case against tor¬ 
ture, 332 note. Causes which 
produced the feeling against tor¬ 
ture, 332. Torture of heretics 
enjoined by Pope Innocently., ii. 
34 note. Torture applied to the 
investigation of charges of usury. 
260 

Toulouse, number of sorcerers put 
to death at, in one time, i. 3. 
Four hundred witches burnt in 
the square of, ii- 88 
Towns, modern industrial history 
begun by the emancipation of th e, 

ii. 248. Privilege of burghers in 
the middle ages, 241 note. Im¬ 
portance of corporations and 
guilds in the middle ages, 248. 
The conflict between the towns 
and the country, 389. Changes 


TYjt 

effected in their relative import¬ 
ance, 341 

Traetarian movement, i.df-f), 165, 
166 

Trent, Council on infant baptism, 

i. 365 > 

Tr&ves, vast number of witches 

burnt at, i. 3 

Trinity, first Person of the, Homan 
Catholic representations of, all 
comparatively modern, i. 204 

1 Truce of God.’ the, proclaimed, 

ii. 106. Confirmed by Pope Alex¬ 
ander III. as a general law of 
the Church, 106 note 

Truth, injurious effect of the doc¬ 
trine of exclusive salvation on the 
sense of, i. 395. ‘Pious frauds,' 
395 and note. Total destruction 
of the sense of truth in the raiddl e 
ages resulting from the influence 
of theology, 397. Credulity pro¬ 
claimed a virtue by the classes 
most addicted to falsehood, 397, 
Kevival of the sense of truth due 
to the secular philosophers of the 
seventeenth century, 401 

Turgot on money-making quoted, 
ii. 258 note. His remarks on the 
scholastic writings on usury, 262 
nute, 270 

Tuscany, abolition of torture in, i. 
331 

Tyrannicide in immature civilisa¬ 
tions, ii. 153,158. Case of Henri 
III., 153,3 54. Chief arguments 
on either side, 154-156. Its im¬ 
portance in the history of liberal 
opinions. 162. Justified by Jean 
Petit, 162. But denounced by 
Gcrson and the Council of Con¬ 
stance, 162. Grain’s play of 
‘ The Heath of Csesar,’ 162. Ad¬ 
vocated by Toletus, Sa, Molina. 
Ayala, and Kellerus, 168, 164. 
The murder of Henri III. justi¬ 
fied by the League and by Pope 
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Sixtus V., 164. Political aseas- 
emotion approved by Protestants, 


TTLTRA MONTANE party in the 
U Church of Borne, review of the, 
ii. 148 

Universe, the morphological theory 
of the, i. 287. Jnfluenco of this 
theory on history, 289 
Usher, Archbishop, hoads a protest 
against Catholic relief, ii. 41. 
His sentiments on passive obe¬ 
dience, 181 note 

Usury, a ground of collision between 
industry and the Church, ii. 250. 
Principles which regulate the 
price of money, 251 and note. 
Ignorance of the ancients of the 
principles regulatiuginterest,252. 
Money-lending among the Greeks 
and Gauls, 253. Interest con¬ 
demned by the oarly and modiaeval 
Church, 254. Usury in England in 
the middle ages, 255 note. Twelve 
per cent, legalised by Constan¬ 
tine, 255 note. Decrees of the 
Councils of Nice and Eliberis on 
the subject, 256 note. Definitions 
of usury employed by the writers 
on Canon Law, 266 note. Change 
the word usury has undergone 
during the last three centuries, 
256. Decision of the Sorbonne, 
257 note. The 4 Monti di Pieta ’ 
of Italy, 259. Arguments upon 
which the doctrine of the theo¬ 
logians against usury were based, 
260. Passages of Scripture cited 
against usury, 262. Effect of the 
prohibition of usury in Catholic 
countries on the habits of the 
people, 262 note. Usurers almost 
always Jews, 263 note. Freneh 
law of the eighth century, 263 
note. Law of Justinian, 263 note. 


VAN 

Christian money-lenders at the 
close of the eleventh century, 
264. Usury made popular by 
the rise of the Italian Republics, 
264. Decree of the Third Coun¬ 
cil of Laterau, 264 And of the 
Council of Vienna, 264 note. The 
old superstition respecting usury 
shaken by the Reformation, 265, 
266. Views of Calvin, 265. Mo¬ 
ney-lending formerly permitted 
hjr Henry VIII. in England, 266. 
Books of S&umaise in defence of 
interest, 266. Change in the 
meaning of the word usury in 
the sixteenth century, 266. Ca¬ 
suistry of the Jesuits, 267. Gra¬ 
dual disappearance of the laws 
upon usuiy based upon theolo¬ 
gical grounds, 269. Discussion 
of the economical question by 
Locke, Smith, Hume, Turgot, and 
Bentham, 269 et seg. Importance 
of this controversy in producing 
an antagonism between industry 
and theology, 270. Controversy 
in the middle ages as to the pro¬ 
priety of permitting Jews to prac¬ 
tise usury, 276 note 
Utilitarianism, the philosophical 
expression of industrialism, ii. 
370. Evils resulting from this 
philosophy, 370 


ALENS, the Emperor, his per¬ 
secution of pagan magic in the 
East, i. 33 

Valentinian, the Emperor, renews 
the persecution against pagan 
magic, i. 33 

Valery, witches burnt at, i. 6 
Van Dale, his view of pagan ero¬ 
des as impositions, i. 295 note 
Vanini, his view of the influence of 
the stars over the fortunes of 
Christianity, i. 276 note 
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VavHssor, ‘De FormA Ohrisfci,’ i. 
236 note 

Venice, licentiousness of, i. 245, 
Influence of its sensuality upon 
art. 245. The dyers of, in the 
middle ages, 246 note. Period 
of the introduction of the Inqui¬ 
sition into Venice, ii. 112. Com¬ 
merce of the Venetians, 294 
Ventriloquism, attributed to super¬ 
natural agency, i. 100 
Venus, the Greek statues of, a typo 
of sensual beauty, i. 232. The 
character of sensuality said to 
have been given bv Praxiteles to, 
247 note ' I 

Verona, execution of heretics in. ] 
r 116 note j 

W-r-t, supposed by the Gabalists 
to have been the wife of Noah, j 

i. 44 note j 

Vhe, influence of, on historic do- j 

relopement, ii. 05 I 

V it-nna, Council of, its endeavours J 
to arrest the progress of usury, j 

ii. 264 ‘ 1 

Vincent de Perrier, St,, preaches 

against the Jews, ii. 278. Ac¬ 
count of him, 278-279 note 
Viueentius, his opinions on infant 
baptism, i. 360 

‘ Vindieise contra Tyrannos,’ the, ii, 
194, 195 * 

Virgihus, St„ asserts his belief in 
tie existence of the Antipodes, i. 
273 

Virgin, causes of the growing wor¬ 
ship of the, i. 207, .Strengthened 
by Gnosticism, 209, 211. Con¬ 
ceptions culled from the different 
beliefs of paganism more or less 
connected with the ideal of this 
worship, 213, 212. Mariolatry 
strengthened bv dogmatic defi¬ 
nitions, 811. Instances in the 
middle age# of a desire to give 
a palpable form to the mystery 


VOb, 

of the Incarnation, 212 note. The 
worship of the Virgin strength¬ 
ened by painting, by celibacy, 
and by the crusades, 212, No 
authentic portrait of her in the 
time of St. Augustine, 212 nyte. 
Generally represented in the 
early Church with the Infant 
Child, 212 note. The first no¬ 
tice of the resemblance of Christ 
to her, 212 note. Appearance of 
the doctrine of the immaculate 
conception, 213. Salutary in¬ 
fluence exercised by the mediae¬ 
val conception of the Virgin, 213. 
The Virgin regarded as an omni¬ 
present deity, 214. The Psalms 
adapted by Sfc. Bonaventur.i to 
her worship, 215 

Virtue, pursuit of, for its own sake, 
i. 302. The substitution of the 
sense of right for the fear of 
punishment as the mam motive 
of virtue, 311 et eoj. The sense 
of, appealed most strongly to 
by the philosophers of ancient 
Greece and Rome, 355 

Vives, Luis, his protest against 
torture in Spain, 331 note. His 
opinions denounced by Bishop 
Panaceas, 331 note! Of f>}>onU 
* ncous generation, 342 note 

Voltaire, on the decadence in the 
belief in witchcraft, 98 and note. 
Effect of his ridicule, 99. Hs 
denunciation of torture, 330 note. 
Impulse given by him to the 
amelioration of the penal code, 
348. His influence on the spirit 
of toleration in France, ii, 66, 
67. His approval of the parti¬ 
tion of Poland, 220 note. His 
ode to the memory uf La Gout- 
reur the actress, 319. His re¬ 
moval of the stigma, that rested 
upon actors, 323. His efforts in 
favour of peace, 354 
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AG STAFFE, an Oxford scho¬ 
lar, bis opposition to the belief 
in Jthf existence of witchcraft, i. 
11 St. Notice of him, from Wood, 
119 note 

‘ Waking ‘ witches, i. 129 
War. changes in the art of, favour¬ 
able to liberty, ii. 212. Change 
in the relative position of the 
cavalry and infantry, 212. The 
English archers, 213. Rise of 
the Flemish infantry, 213. The 
Italian condottieri, 214. The in¬ 
vention of gunpowder and of 
the bayonet, 214. Three heads 
under which the causes of the 
wars during the. last 1,000 years 
may he classed, 227. Close of 
religious wars, 109 
Warburton, Bishop, helps to usher 
in a new phase in the history of 
miracles, i. 158. His notion of 
the origin of Gothic architec¬ 
ture, 206 note. His argument in 
favour of tlio divine origin of 
Judaism, 313 note. 

Water, baptismal, fetish notions in 
the early Church respecting the, 
i. 191. Notion of the sanctity of, 
i. 192 note. Why witches were 
plunged irfo, 192 note. Regarded 
by Thales as the origin of all 
tilings, 192 note. Ovid on the ex¬ 
piatory power of, 192 note 
Wealth, position assigned by in¬ 
dustrialism to, ii. 366 
Webster on witchcraft, i. 119. His 
systematic application of a ra¬ 
tionalistic interpretation to the 
magical miracles in the Bible, 
119 

Wenham, Jane, her trial for witch¬ 
craft, i. 122 

Wesley, John, on witches, i. 8. His 
summary of the history of the 
movement against the belief in 
witchcraft, 123 


WIT 

Westphalia, peace of, regarded as 
the close of religious wars, ii. 
109 

Whiston, contends that bell is 
placed in the tail of a cojmet, i. 
344 note 

White, Thomas, answered Gian* 
vil's * Vanity of Dogmatism,’ &<?., 
i. 112 note 

| Wier, John, ‘De PrseStigiis Dsemo- 
hum,’ i. 85. Bodin’s remarks on 
it, 89 

William of Okham, favourable to 
liberty, ii. 146 note 

Windham. Mr., his defence of bull- 
baiting, i. 302 note 

Witchcraft, causes of the belief in 
witchcraft or magic, i. 12. Con¬ 
siderations serving to explain the 
history of witchcraft and its sig¬ 
nificance as an index of the course 
of civilisation, 15, 16. Leading 
phases through which the belief 
has passed, 16. Belief of sa¬ 
vages in witchcraft, 16. Mar¬ 
riage with devils an ordinary 
accusation in charges for witch¬ 
craft, 24. Existence of the in¬ 
tellectual basis of witchcraft in 
the dark ages, 39, 41. Numbers 
of women put to death in the 
sixth century, 41. Progress of 
the panic created by the belief 
in witchcraft, 46. The last law 
in Europe on the subject, 47 
note. Causes which produced a 
bias towards witchcraft, 47. The 
climax of the trials for witch¬ 
craft in the fifteenth and six¬ 
teenth centuries, 55. Influence 
of the Reformation in stimula¬ 
ting witchcraft, 57. Luther and 
Erasmus firm believers in the 
crime, 61, 62 note. The co-ex¬ 
istence of witchcraft with a con¬ 
flict of opinions among the edu¬ 
cated, 62. Formation of the 
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theology of witchcraft, 64. Num¬ 
bers and ability of the early 
works on the subject, 66. Lead¬ 
ing causes upon which the belief 
in witchcraft depended, 67 ctseq. 
Accounts of the influence of 
witchcraft upon the passions, 
77. Views of Wier on witches 
and witchcraft, 86. And of Bo- 
din, 87. Montaigne’s opinions on 
witchcraft, 92, 95. Rapid and 
silent decadence in the belief in 
witchcraft, 96. Opinions and 
influence of La Bruyfere, Bayle, 
Descartes, Male branch e, and Vol- 
taixe, 97. Colbert’s suppression 
of executions for witchcraft, 98. 

T he belief in witchcraft much 
h-cs prominent in England than 
on the Continent, 100,101. The 
first English law on the subject, 
WO. Repealed m the reign of 
Mary, but renowed on the acces¬ 
sion of Elizabeth, 102. Number 
of executions in England for 
witchcraft, 101 note. Methods 
employed by the witch-finders to 
compel confession, 103. Regi¬ 
nald ,Scott's protest against the 
persecution, 108. King James 
the First’s zeal against witch¬ 
craft, 104. Sir Thomas Browne’s 
belief in its existence, IQ,"). Shak¬ 
espeare and Bacon on witchcraft, 

105. Selden’s peculiar views, 

106. Matthew Hopkins and the i 
executions in Suffolk, 107. His¬ 
tory of the decline of the belief 
in England, 108. Causes of the 
decline, 109. Attempts to re¬ 
vive the belief by accounts of 
witch trials in America, 120. 
The last judicial executions in 
England, 122, Repeal of the 
laws against witchcraft, 123. 
John Wesley's protest against 
the disbelief in witchcraft, 123. 


ZOB 

Moderation of theEnglishChurch 
on the matter as compared with 
Puritanism, 124. Extreme atro¬ 
city of the witch persecution in 
Scotland, and its causes, 126. 
Decline of the belief in witch¬ 
craft in Scotland, 135. The last 
execution of a witch in that 
country, 135. Review of the 
rise, progress, and decline of the 
belief, 136-138 

Witch-finders, in England, during 
the Commonwealth" i. 3 note 
Witches. See Witchcraft 
Wolves, veneration of the ancient 
Irish for, i. 74 note 
Women, diatribes of ancient au¬ 
thors on, i. 77, 78. Supersti¬ 
tious notion of, respecting eating 
the lily, 213. Influence of the 
mediaeval conception of the Vir¬ 
gin in elevating women to their 
rightful position, 213 
Wurtzburg, great number of 
witches put to death at, i. 3 
Wyeliffe, his liberal opinions ii. 
173. His opposition to slavery, 
173 

Windmills, invention of, ii. 348, 
The earliest notice of. 349 note 


X ENODOCHION, the, of the 
early Christians, ii. 241 


Y ORK Minster, Smollett's re¬ 
marks on, i. 256 note 


Z ACHARY, Pope, heads the at¬ 
tack on the views of St, Yir- 
gilins, i 273 

I JSerta, synod of, pronounces in 
| favour of the doctrine of the 
l damnation of the heathen, i. 377 
! Zoroaster, otherwise Jsphet, sup- 
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po&ed by the Cabalists to have | 
been h son of Noah and Vesta, j 
i note j 

Zosimus, his remarks on Constan¬ 
tine's severity against the Arus- 
|ice8 ( i. 28 note 

Zuinglius, his career compared with I 
that of Soeinus, 372. Part taken | 


troversy, 373. Itejecte original 
Bin, 374. His view attacked by 
Bossuet, 374 note. Hie repu¬ 
diation of exclusive salvation, 
383. His aversion to persecu¬ 
tion, ii. 44. His liberal poli¬ 
tical views, 173 
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IV., and Queen Victoria. Uv 
Charles C. F. Gruville. form wry 
Cleik of the Council. 8 voK Crown 
8vo., 31. 6 d. each. 

HARVARD HISTORICAL STUDIES. 

The Suppression of the African 
Slave Trade to the United 
States of America, 1638-1870. By 
W. K.B. DuBois, Ph D. 8to.,7J.Srf. 
The Contfst over the Ratifica¬ 
tion of the Federal Constitu¬ 
tion in Massachusetts. ByS. B. 
Harding, A. M. Svo , 6r. 

A Critical Study or- NullifjcAtion 
in South Carolina. By D. F. 
Houston, A.M. 3vo.,6.f. 
Nominations for EiECtive Office 
in the United States. By Fred¬ 
erick W. Dai.unger, A. M. Svo,, 
7 s, 6 < 1 . 

| A Bibliography of British Muni¬ 
cipal History, including Gilds and 
Parliamentary Representation. By 
Charles Gross, Ph. D, 8vo, 12 s. 
The Liber i y and Frisk Soil Par¬ 
ties in the North-West, By 
Theodore C. Smith, Ph, D. 8vo., 
7s. 6 d. 

The Provincial'Governor in the 
English Colonies of North 
America. By Evarts Boutell 
Greeni:, 4 8V0.*, 7s. 6d. > 

* # * Other Volumes are tn preparation. 
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Hammoud—A Woman's Part in a 1 Loeky (The kt, Hon. William E. H.) 
Revolution, By Mis. John Hays* —continued, 

Hammond. Crown 8vo,, zs. 6 d. 

Historic Towns—Edited by E. A. 

Freeman, D.C.L., and Rev. William 
Host, M.A. With Maps and Plans. 

Crown 8vo., 31. 6 d. each. 

Bristol. By Rev. W. j London, By Rev. W, 

Hunt. . J. Lottie. 

Carlisle. ByMaodeU °£? ,( L Rev ' C 
Creighton, D.D. By G. 

Cinque Ports. By W. Kitchin, P.D. 

Montagu Burrows.j York. By Rev. James 

^^^j^E^yXheo. 


History of European Morals from 
Augustus to Ch vAuemagne. a 
vols. Crown 8vo., iar. 

History of the Rise an" Influence 
of the Spirit of Rationalism in 
Europe. 3 vols. Crown 8vo., 121. 
Democracy and Liberty, 

Library Edition. 2 vois. 8vo,, 361. 
Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. Cf. 8vo,, X2i. 

Lowell.— Governments and Par-' irs 
in Continental Europe. By A. 
Lawrence Lowui l. zvofr. S-o'.zt, 


Exeter. By E. A. 1 Boston (U.S.). By 
Freeman, < Henry Cabot Lodge. 

Hunter. — A. History or British 1 Lytton.— The History of 


Sir William Wilson 
Huntkr, K.C.S.I-, M.A., LL.D. ; a 
Vice President of the Royal Asiatic 
Sro'cty. In 3 vols. Vol. I.—Intro- 
dcci-iiy to tue'Oi erthrow of tile English 
;n the Spice. Archipelago, 1623. 

I J Pipe" 8vo., I&V. 

Joyce (P. W., LL.D.T, 

A Short History of Ireland, from 
the Etullcst Times to 1603. Crown 


Saj,, 


. 6d. 


old's History of Ireland, from 
the Earliest Times to the Death of 
tPConnell. With specially constructed 
Map and Vjg Wusti aliens, including 
Facsimile in fall colours of an illumin¬ 
ated page, of the Gospel Botok ol 
MaCDurnan, A.n. 850, Fcp. 8vo., 
3,*, CJ. 0 

Kaye and flffalleson.— History of 
the Indian Mutiny, 1857-1838. By 
Sir John W. Kaye and < 'olot.Vl G. B. 
Malleson. With Analytical Index 
and Mays and Plans. 0 vols. Clown 
8 vo.. y. 6 d each. 


; Indian Administration, 
1876-1880. Compiled ficm Lettc 
Official Papers. By Lady Bum ‘ 
four. With Portrait an !Map. dvr 

Macaulay (Lord). 

The Liu and Words of l 
Macaulay. 1 Ediiinrgk’ E, 


2 Port, 


Complete Works. 

' AH my' ERtu'n. W th u 
is \ols. Laige Cion a Svo., y. Cd, 
c’ch. 

Vols. I, -VI. Historyot Engj and. 
from the Accession of Ja^is 
the Second. 

Voh. VII, -X. Essays and Bio- 

Vol. XI.-XII. Swnii.y Lays if 
Anytfkt Rom: . etc,, and Index. 

'Edinburgh' E union. 8 vols. Svo.. 


Lang. -The Companions of Pickle:! 
Being a Sequel to * Pickle the Spy '. By j 
AndrewLano. Wuh-j Plates. Lv.-:.,t 6:, 
Qee^y (The Rt, Hon. William E. H ). i 
History of England :n the Eigh¬ 
teenth Century. 
idirraty Edition 8 vois. ?vo. 

Vt?l». £ and II., 1700-1760. 361. VoK. 

I IT. and IV., 1760*1781, yfr. Voh. 
V, and VI, 1744.1793, 361. Vois. 

" VII, aad VHL. 1793-1800, 361. 
CaMmt Mditim, England, 7 voh. 
Cr. 8*0.. dr, each. ‘ Ireland. 5 
vols. Crown Svo., <31. each. 


Cabin ft Edition. i6\oh. Pet 8\ . , 
/•( • 

History of Esgi and from tuk Ac- 
CF.SMON O! I \MfS THE SlCONti. 
Popular Edit„n. at oh. Cr. 8v>>.. 
Student's Edit. 2 vols Cr, 810. tic 
Leaf It’. Edition. 4 vols. Cr PYi . t*,' 

■ Aibetnv’ E H-wn. With Apotir uh. 
6 vo's. Large Crovwi Svo., 3. * 6 

lalimtEdiUen. 8 voh. Poagvo , 4 $j. 

’ Rdinburyi ' Edition. 4 vois, ’My, 
t>«. each. 

Library Edition. 5 voh, Svo,, 44, 
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Maoaulay (l -or o).—w» Hnued. 
CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS, 
with Lays of Ancient Rome, etc,,; 
in i volume* ® '] 

Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., as.bd. 
Authorised Edition. Crown 8vo., j 
2r, 6d., or gilt edges y. bd. \ 

’ Silver Libraiy' Edition. With ! 
Portrait and 4 Illustrations to the 
'Lays*. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
Critical and Historical Essays. I 
Student’s Edition, ivol. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
People's Edition. 2 vols, Cr, 8vo., 8.1. 

* TrevelyatP Edition. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo.,~tw. i 

Cabinet Edition. 4vols. PostSvo., 24s. 

‘ Edinburgh'Edition. 3 vols, 8vo., 

Library Edition. 3 vols. 8vo., 3&r. 
Essays, which may be had separately, 
sewed, 6 d. each ; cloth, xs, each 
Addison and Wal- Ranke and Glad- 
pole, stone. 

Croker’s Boswell’s Milton and Macbia- 
Johnson. velli, 

Haliani’s Constitu- Lord Byron. 

tional History. Lord Clive. 

Warren Hastings. Lord Byron,and The 

The Kail of Chat- Comic Dramatists 
ham(Two Essays). ( nf the Restoration. 

Frederick the Great. 

Miscellaneous Writings. 

People's Edition. 1 vol. Cr. 8vo., 
4X. 6 d. 

Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 21 r. 
Miscellaneous Writings, Speeches j 
and Poems. i 

Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 2J. 6 d. j 
Cabinet Edition. 4 vols. Post 8vo., j 
24J. ' j 

Selections from the Writings of 
Lord Macaulay. Edited, with 
Occasional Notes, by the Right Hon. 
Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Bart. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

May.— The Constitutional History 
of England since the Accession of 
George III. 1760-1870. Bv Sir THOMAS! 
c Erskink May, K.C.B. (Lord Earn-j 
borough). 3 vols. Crown 8vo., r8r. 


Meriv&le (Charles, D.D.). 

History or the Romans under the 
Empire. 8 vols. Cr. 8yo., $s. 6d. 

each. 

The Fall of the Roman Republic: 
a Short History of the Last Century 
of the Commonwealth. iamo.,ys 6d. 
General History of Rome, from the 
Foundation of the City to the Fall of 
August ulus, b.c. 753-A.b. 476. With 
5 Maps. Crown 8vo., Js. 6d. 

Montague.— The Elements of Eng¬ 
lish CONSTITUTIONAL History. By 
F. C. Montague, M.A. Cr. 8vo., 31 .6 d . 
Powell and Trevelyan. —The 
Peasants’ Rising and the Lol¬ 
lards : a Collection of Unpublished 
Documents, forming an Appendix to 
‘England in the Age of Wydiffe\ 
Edited by Edgar Powell and G. M. 
Trevelyan. 8vo., 6j. net, 
Eansome.- The Rise of Constitu¬ 
tional Government in England. 
By Cyril Ransome, M.A. Crown 
8vo., 6 s. 

Roylance-Kent. — The English 
Radicals : an Historical Sketch. By 
C. B. Roylance-Kent. Cr. 8vo., 7 s. 6 d. 
Seebohm.— The English Village 
Community Examined in its Relations 
to the Manorial and Tribal Systems, 
&c. By Frederic Seebohm, LL.D. 
F.S.A, With 13 Maps and Plates. 
8vo., i6j. 

Sharpe.— London and the Kingdom: 
a History derived mainly from the 
Archives at Guildhall in the custody of 
the Corporation of the City of London. 
By Reginald R. Sharpe, D.C.L., Re¬ 
cords Clerk in the Office of the Town 
Clerk of the City of London. 3 vols. 
8vo,, ro,f. 6 d. each. 

Shaw.— The Church under the Com¬ 
monwealth. By W. A.' Shaw. 2 
vols. 8vo. 

Smith. —Carthage and the Cartha¬ 
ginians. By R. BosworTh Smith, 
M.A., With Maps, Plans, &c. Cr. 
8vo., 31. 6 d. 

Statham. — The History op the 
Castle, Town and Porter Dover,, 
By the Rev. S. P. H. STATHAM. With 
4 Plates and 13 Ulus. Cr. 8vo., 10 s. 6d. 
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Stephens.—*A History of the French 
Revolution. By H. Morse Stephens, 
8vo. Vols. I. and II., i8r, each. 

Stubbs.— History or the University 
OF Dublin, from its Foundation to the 
End of the Eighteenth Century. By J. 
W. Stubbs. 8vo,, i as , 6 d . 

Sutherland.— The History of 
Australia and New Zealand, from 
1606-1890. By Alexander Suther¬ 
land, M.A., and George Suther¬ 
land, M.A. Crown 8vo., zs. 6d. 

Taylor.— A Student’s Manual of 
the History of India. By Colonel 
Meadows Taylor, C.S.I., &c. Cr. 
8vo., 7-J, (id. 

Todd— Parliamentary Government 
in the British Colonies. By Alpheus 
Todd, LL.D. 8vo., 30s. net, 

Trevelyan— The American Revolu¬ 
tion. Part 1. 1766-1776. By the Rt. 
Hon. Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Bart. 
8vo,, i6r. 


Trevelyan.— England in the Age 
Wyci.iffe. By George Macaul.* 
Trevelyan. 8vo., 155. 

Wakeman and* Haaaall.— Ess a 
Introductory to the Study 
English Constitutional Histoe 
E dited by Henry Offley Wakema 
M.A., and Arthur Hassalt,, Me 
Crown 8vo., 6r. 

Walpole. —History of Englan 
from the Conclusion of th 
'Great War in 18x5 to 1858. 13 - 

Sir Spencer Walpole, K. C. B. 6 vols 
Crown 8vo,, 6s. each. 

Wood-Martin.— Pagan Ireland :. 
Archaeological Sketch. A Handbook o 
Irish Pre-Christian Antiquities iiy V r 
G. Wood-Martin, M.R.I.A. Wrh 51- 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., 15J. 

Wylie.— History op England uvula 
PIenry IV. By James Halt v- 
Wylie, M.A., one of H.M. In.v ; --- 
of Schools. 4 vols. Crown Svo. Vo. 
1 ., 1399-1404, 1 os. 6 d. Vol. II.. 1.05 
1406, 151. Vol. HI., 1407-1411, 25s. 
Vol. IV., X4it-i4i3, air. 


Biography, Personal Memoirs, &c. 

Armstrong.— The Life and Letters | Crozier.— My Inner Life; being a 
OF Edmund J. Armstrong. Edited Chapter in Personal Evolution and Auio- 
by G. F. Savage Armstrong. Fcp. biography. ByjoHN BeattieCrozilr, 
8yo., 7 s. (>d. j Author of ‘ Civilization and Progress. 

Bacon.—T he Letters and Life ofi etc - 8v °-. 

Francis Bacon, including all his ' Dante.—T he Life and Works or 
Occasional Works Edited by James I Dante Allighidki : being an InUc- 
SpF.DDlNG. 7 vols. 8*5,, £4 41. j duction to the Study of the ‘ Divina 
Bagehot.— Biographical Studies, i Commedia’. By the Rev. J. F, Hogan. 

By Walter Bageiiot. Cr.Svo., 3.1.6^. i D.D., Professor, St. Patrick’s College, 
Bnewev _‘The Pervfrse Widow’ • ■ Ma V nootb - With Portrait. 8vo. 

Abtev in the bounty his Motb "' at ! d an ^lustration of the 

Compiled by ARTHu/w. Crawley- Home of his Family at Artis, Crown 
3 &>evey,M.A. With Portraits. 4 to., Duncftn _ A DM«RAL Duncan. By the 
43L iiet. Earl of Camperdown. With 3 Por- 

Carlyle.— Thom as Carlyle : u History tra j ls . 8vo„ i6x. 

olhisLtfe. By James Anthony Froude, Erasmus. —Life and Letters of 
1795-1835, a vols. Crown 8vo., 71. < Erasmus. Bv James Anthony 

1834-1881. a vols. Crown 8vo., 7s. j Froude. Crown 8vo.. 31. &f, 
Cellini.— Chisel, Pen and Poignard ; ‘ Faraday. — Faraday as a Dis- 
or, Benvenuto Cellini, his Times and j covkrlr. By John Tyndall. Cr. 

' his Contemporaries, By the Author of- 8vo., jr. fid. 

* Thft Life of Sir iCenelm Digby,* - The FOREIGN COUR TS and FOREIGN 
life of a Prig/ etc. With 19 lliustra-1 HOMES. By A. M. F. Crown sA., 
tioss. Crown 8vo., y. f 6r. 
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Sir George Savile, Baronet, First 
Marquis of Halifax. By H. C. 
FoXCROFT. 2 vols. 8vo., 3&s. 


Hamilton.—L ife of Sir William 
Hamilton. By R. P. Graves. 8vo, 

3 vols xst. each. Addendum. 8vo. ,6 d . 
sewed, 

Havelock.— Memoirs of Sir Henry 
TUvelock, K.C.B. By John Clark 
Marsh man. Crown 8vo., 31. 6 d. 

I-M weis.—My Musical Life. By the 
lb-v, H. R. Havveis. With Portrait of 
!’.chard Wagner and 3 Illustrations. 

• 1 own 8yo. , 71. 6d. 

Jt Ley.— -Memories of Half a Cen¬ 
tury. By the ReV. W. R. Hiley, 
jj. D., Vic.tj of Wighul, Tadcaster. 
With Portrait. 8vo., 151. 

j aekson.—S'i onewall Jackson and 
the American Civil War, By 

Lieut.-Col. G. F. R. Henderson. 
With 2 Portraits and 33 Maps and 
Plans. 2 vols. 8vo., 421. 

Leslie.— The Life and Campaigns of 
Alexander Leslie, First Earl of 
Leven. By Charles Salford Terry, 
M.A. "With Maps and Plans. 8vo., i6l 

Luther.— Life of Luther. By 

Julius Kostlin. With 62 Illustrations 
and 4 Facsimiles of MSS. Crown 8vo., 
31. 6 d. 

Macaulay.— The Life and Letters 
of Lord Macaulay. By the Right 
Hon. Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Bart.. 

Popular Edit, x vol. Cr. 8vo., 2 s. 6 d. 

Student's Edition. 1 vol. Cr. 8vo., 6t. 

Cabinet Edition , a vols. Post Svo., 12J. 

‘ Edinburgh Edition. ’ 2 vols. 8va., 
6r. each. 

Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 361. 

Marbot. —The Memoirs of the Baron 
dic Marbot. Translated fiom the 
French. 2 vols. Crown Svo., 7 s. 

Max Muller!—A uld Lang Syne. By 
the Right Hon. F. Max Muller. 
First Series. With Portrait. 8vo., xor. 6 d . 
Sttaond Series. My Indian Friends. 

Svo., tor. 6 d . 


Morris.— The Life of Wili iam 
Morris. By J. W. Mackajl. With 
6 Port! aits aud 16 Illustrations by E. H. 
New. 2 vols. 8vo., 32.1. 

Falgrave.—- Francis Turner Pal- 
grave : his Journals, and. Memories of 
his Life. By Gwenllian F. Pai^- 
GRAtE. With Portrait and Illustra¬ 
tion. 8vo., io.t. 6 J. 

Place.— The Life of Francis Place, 
1771-1854. By Graham Wallas, 
M.A. With 2 Portraits. 8vo., iar. 
Powys.— Passages from the Diarifs 
of Mrs. Philip Lyrbe Powys, of 
Hardwick House, Oxon., 1756-1808. 
Edi ted by Emily J. CliMENson. With 
2 Pedigrees (Lybbe and Powys) and 
Pllotogravute Portrait. 8vo., x6i. 
RAA/AKRISNNA: His Life and 
Sayings. By the Right Hoh, F. Max 
Muller. Crown 8vcf., 51. 

Peeve. —Memoirs of the Life and 
Correspondence of FIenry Reeve, 
C.B., late Editor of the ' Edinburgh 
Review’. By Ioiin Knox Laughton. 
M.A. With2 Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo.,28i. 
Romanes.—TiiE Life and Letters 
of'George John Romanes, M.A., 
LL.D., F.R.S. Written and Edited 
by his Wife. With Portrait and 2 
Illustrations, Cr. 8vo., 6r. 

Seebohm. —The Oxford Reformers 
—JohnColet, Erasmus and Thomas 
Mokf, : a History of their Fellow-Work. 
By Frf.dekic Seebohm. Svo. , 141. 
Shakespeare^— Outlines of the 
Life of Shakespeare, By J. O. 
HALliwell-Piullipps. With Illustra¬ 
tions and Facsimiles. 2 vols. Royal 8vo., 

Shakespeare’s True Life. BvJas. 
Walter. With 500 Illustrations by 
Gerald E. Moira'. Imp. 8vo., aw. 
Stanley (Lady). 

The Girlhood of Maria Josepha 
Holroyd (Lady Stanley of Alderly). 
Recorded in Letters of a Hundred 
Years Ago, from 1776-1796. Edited 
by-J. H. Adeane. with 6 Portraits. 
Svo., t8i. 

The Early Married Life of Mafia 
Josepha, Lady Stanley, prom 
1796. Edited by J. H. Adfane: 
With 10 Portraits and 3 Illustrations. 
8vo., 184, 
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Turgot. —The Life and Whitings 
of Turgot. Comptt ollei -General of 
France. 1774-1776. Edited for English ! 
Readers by W. Walker Stephens. 
With Portrait. 8vo., 7x. t>d. 
Verney.— Memoirs of the Vernky 
I'AMUY. Compiled from' the Letters 
ancl Illustrated by the Portraits at Clay- 
den House. 

Vols. 1. and II. Luring the Civiir 
War. By Frances Parthenope 
Verney. With 38 Portraits. "Wood- 
Cuts and Facsimile. Royal Svo., 421. 


Verney.— iflEMOiRft of the VE,;trr 
Family— eoniiuucd. 

Vol. III. Luring Tin: Common¬ 
wealth. x6so-*66a. By Margaret 
M. Verney. With xo Pot ti aits, & c. 
Royal 8vo., 21 s. 

Vol. IV. From the RSstoratjon to 
the Revolution. 1660 to ik<6. 
By Margaret M. Verney. With 
Port)aits. Royal Svo., 21J. 
Wellington.—Lin: of the Duke of 
Wellington. By the Rev. G. R. 
Gleig, M.A, Ciown Svo., 31. 6d. 


Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, &e. 


Arnold, t < as and Lands. By Six 
Edwin Arnold. With 71 lllusti ations. 
Crown 8vu., gx. 6d. 

Er Ve,- (SirS. W.). 

Right Years in Ceylon. With 6 
W'Ht'auons. Crown S-tC, 31. 6d. 

The Rifle and the Hound in Cey¬ 
lon. With C Illustrations. Cr. Svo., 
3‘- 

Ball (John). 

The Ax,PINK Guide. Reconstructed 
and Revised on behalf of the Alpiue 
Club, by W. A, B. Coolidgk. 

Vol, I, The Western Alps; The 
Alpine Reg,on, South of the Rhone 
Valley, ironi the Col de '1 enda to the . 
Simplon Pass, With o New and j 
Revised Maps. Crown Svo., 12J. net. j 
Hints and Ncpes, Practical and | 
Scientific, for Tfftvi lutes in [ 
the Alps : being a Revision of the 
General Introduction to the 1 Alpine j 
Guide’. Ctown 8vo., 31. net. s 

Bunt.— 1 hr Ruined Cities of Mash- ' 
on aland : being a Reread oi E\cav*r * 
tioft mud Exploration m x%r, By ]- ] 
Twkqdork Bent. With 117 IllustM-1 
hods. Crown Svo., 31. t>tf, j 

BietaieH.—T ravel and Adventure ' 
in Northern Quflnsland. By ) 
Arthur C. Bicknt ll. With 24 BBces, 
aad 22 Illustrations in the Text. Svo.,; 
, j 

®ras8ey.--Vf)YAGEt» an'o Travels <>i 1 
Lord Brasskv. K.C.B., L.C.L., )?'n ■ 
Arranged and Edited by Cap* vm j 
S* EArdlry-Wilmgt. 2 vaR. t t. ! 
Bnkfiiot. I 


Brassey (The late Lady). 

A Voyage In the ‘ Sunbe \m ' 1 On, 
Home on the Ocean fol Ecu ■ 
Months. 

Cal met Edition. With Map p- 1 A", 
liiusti apons. Ciov. n Svo. 7. , ; 
‘Si.ver Libra) y’ Edition. W j 
liiusti ations. Down E\o., 51. u. 
Popular Edition. With 60 7 Mu- > .- 
tions. 4to„ 6 d. sewed, is. Gy 1 
School Edition. With 37IHust1.it . 
Fcp., sxr.cloth. or 31 white parchmt„*. 
Sunshine and Stopm in the Cast. 
Cabinet Edition. With 2 Maps &”d 
iiAlllintuttoiis. CrewnSi e .7 .0'. 
Popular Edition. With tot HIva—.t- 
t'ons. ^S..Cd sein'd. tscMt 
In the Trades, the Tropics and 
the ■ Roaring Fortifs*. 

Cabinet Fattier.. With Map and 2,0 
Illustrations. Crown gio-.pr, i\i. 

Browning.—A Girl's Wanderings 
in Hungary. By H. Ellen B’\ow.\- 
ING. With Mapuvul 30 Illustrations. 
Ciotvn Svo , 3:. id. 

Churchill. —The Story 0/ tun 

MALAKANP FlILD Fori E, 1807. Bv 
WINSTON SlTM-FR Chitkchiu. W„h 
6 Maps an J Pl..ns. Cr. 8vo., 3, 6- 

Fronde (Jami sA. t. 

Of fan A: or Eng! ip.d md her CoRi'iSes. 
With 9 liUiMtat'or-- Cron,, dvv\, 
3'- 6n’. 

’Ihl English in the Wkst 5 n,s»u* 
or, tte Boa’ of I’C'-.t With*, G.- 
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Howitt.— Visits to Remarkable i 
] 'tacks. Old Halls, Battle-Fields, 
Scenes, illustrative of Striking Passages 
in English Hi.store and Poetry. By I 
William Howttt, With 80 Illustra¬ 
tions. Ciown 8vo., 3f. 6d. 

Knight (E. E). '* 

The Cruise of the ' Alf.rte ': the 
Naxiative of a Search for Treasure on 
the Desert Island of Trinidad. With 
2 Maps and 23 Illustrations. Crown 
8 vo., 3*. 6 d. 

Where Three Empires Meet: a Nar¬ 
rative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, ' Ladak, 
Gilgit, and the adjoining Countries. 
With a Map and 54 Illustrations. 
Or. 8vo., 3.0 6d. | 

The ’ Falcon ‘ on the Baltic, : a I 
Voyage fiom London to Copenhagen J 
in a Three-Tonner. With 10 Full- j 
page Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., jt. 6d. ■ 

Iiees. — Peaks and Pines: another 
Norway Book. By J. A, Lees, With 63 
Illustrations and Photographs Cr, 8vo,, 
6 s. 

Lees and Clutterbuck.— B. C. 1887: 
A Ramble in British Columbia. By 
J. A. Lees and W. J. Clutterbuck. 
With Map and 75 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
3.1. 6d. 

Macdonald. — The Gold Coast : 
Past and Present. By George 
Macdonald. With 32 Illustrations. 
Ciown 8vo., 7 s. 6d. 


Nansen. —The First Crossing op 
Greenland. By Fridtjof Nansen. 
With 143 Illustrations and a Map. Cr. 
8vo,, y. 6d. 

Phillips. — South African Recol¬ 
lections. By Florence Phillips 
(Mrs. Lionel Phillips). With 37 Il¬ 
lustrations. 8vo., ys. 6d. 

Smith.—C limbing in the British 
Isles. By W. P. Haskett Smith, 
With Illustrations by Ellis Cars, and 
Numerous Plans. 

Part I. England, xdmo., y. 6sf. 
Part II. Wales and Ireland. 
r6mo., 3.1. 6 d . 

Stephen. — The Playground of 
Europe (The Alps). By Leslie 
Stephen. With 4 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., y. 6 d. 

THREE IN NORWAY. By Two ot 
Them. With a Map and 59 Illustra¬ 
tions. Cr. 8vo,, 2 s. boards, 2.t. 6 d. cloth. 
Tyndall (John). 

The Glaciers of the Alps : being a 
Narrative of Excursions and Ascents. 
An Account of the Origin and Pheno¬ 
mena of Glaciers, and an Exposition 
of the Physical Principles to which 
they are related. With 61 Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. net 
Hours of Exercise in the Alps. 
With 7 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. f 6r. 6d. 
net. 

Vivian.— Servia ; the Poor Man's 
Paradise. Py Herbert Vivian, M.A., 
Officer of the Royal Order of Takovo. 
With Map and Portrait of King Alex¬ 
ander. 8vo,, 151. 


Sport and Pastime. 

THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 

Edited by HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., and 


Complete in 28 Volumes. Crown 8vo., Price ior. 6d. each Volume, Cloth. 

* The Volumes are also issued half-bound in Leather , with gilt top. The price can 
be had from all Booksellers. 


ARCHERY. By C. J. Longman and 
Col. H. Walrond. With Contribu¬ 
tions by Miss Legh, Viscount Dillon, 
&c. With 2 Maps, 23 Plates, and 172 
^Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
10s. 6d. 


ATHLETICS. By Montague Shear¬ 
man. With Chapters on Athletics at 
School by W. Beachkr Thomas ; Ath¬ 
letic Sports in America by C. H. Sher¬ 
rill ; a Contribution on Paper-chasing 
by W. Rye, and an Introduction by Sir 
Richard Webster, Q.C., M.P. With 
12 Plates and 37 Illustrations in theTesJt. 
Crown 8vo., ior, 64. 
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. Sport; and Pastime— continued. 

THE BADMINTON LIBRARY—^ tinned. 


BIG GAME SHOOTING. By Clive j 

1'H ILLIPPS-WOLLF-Y. 

Vol. I. Africa and America. With 
Contributions by Sir Samuel W. 

» Baker, W. C. Os well, F. C. 
Selous, See. With 20 Plates and 
57 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., tot. (id. 

Vol. II. Europe, Asia, and the 
Arctic Regions. With Contributions 
by Lieut.-Colonel R. Heber Percy, 
Major Algernon C. Heber Percy, 
&c. With 17- Plates and 56 Illus- 
trat.ons in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
tot. 6 d. 

BILLIARDS, By Major W. Broadfoot, 
*•'. K, With Contnbutions by A. H. 
Boyd, Sydenham Dixon, W. J. 
Ford &c. With u Plates, 19 Illus- 
nn.ons m the Text, and numerous 
Diagrams, Crown. 8vo., ioj, 6 d. 
COURSING AND FALCONRY. By 
Harding Cox, Charles Richard¬ 
son, and the Hon. Gerald Lascelles. 
With 20 Plates and 55 Illustrations in 
the Text. Crown 8vo,, 1 or. 6 d. 
CRICKET. By A. G. Steel, and the i 
Hon. R. H. Lyttelton. With Con¬ 
tributions by Andrew Lang, W. G. 
Grace, F. Gale, &c. With 13 Plates 
and 52 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8 vo., icw. (id. 

CYCLING. By the Earl of Albe¬ 
marle, and G. Lacy Hsllier. With 
19 Plates and 44 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo., ioj. 6 d. 

DANCING. By Mrs. Lilly Grove, 
F.R.G.S. With Contributions by Miss 
Middleton, The Hon. Mrs. Akmy- 
TAGK, Stc. With Musical Examples, 
and 38 Full-page Plates and 93 Ulus -1 
trations in the Text. Cr. 8vo., ioj 6 d. i 
DRIVING. By His Grace the Duke of ! 
Beaufort, K.G. With Contributions j 
by A. E. T, Watson, the Earl of' 
Onslow, Sto. With ra Plates and 54 
Illustrations in the Text. Ciown 8vo., 

IOJ. (id, 

FENCING, BOXING. AND WREST¬ 
LING, By Walter H. Pollock, 
T. C. Grove, C. Phkvost, E. B. 
MitcKell, and Walter Armstrong, 
With 18 Plates and 34 Illustrations in 
‘ the Text Crown 8va, ioj. bd. 


FISHING. By H. Cholmondeley-Pen- 

Vol. i. Salmon and Trout. w>to 
Contributions by H. R. Francis, 
Major John P. TRaherne, &c. 
With 9 Plates and numerous Illustra¬ 
tions of Tackle, &c. Crown 8vo., 
ioj. 6 d . 

Vol. II. Pike and other Coarse 
Fish. With Contributions by the 
Marquis of Exeter, William 
Senior, G. Christopher Davis, 
&c. With 7 Plates and r.time >uj 
Illustrations of Tackle, &c. Ctcv.n 
8vo., ice. 6d. 

FOOTBALL. By Montague S- '' ■ 1 - 
man, W. J. Oakley, G, O i>vu. . 
Frank Mitchell, &c. With ?; Kt 
and 35 Illustrations in the Tt 1 - , 

8vo., ioj 6d, 

GOLF. By Horace G, Hr, cgt'd- 
With Contribufaons by the R:. IT. 1 1 . 
J. Balfour., M.P., Sir ' Ms tv ; 
Simpson, Bait., Andrew Lang, .-j 
With 32 Plates and 57 IIlust-,cr/A ir. 
the Text, Cr. 8vo., ioj 6 d. 
HUNTING. By His Gracethe Duke of 
Beaufort K.G., and Mowbray 
Morris. With Contributions far the 
Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire 
Rev. E. W. L Davies, G. H. Long¬ 
man, &c. With 5 Plates and 54 Illus¬ 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo,, 
ioj bd. 

MOUNTAINEERING. ByC.T. Dent. 
With Contributions bv Sir W. M Con¬ 
way, D. W. Fkeshfield, C. E. Ma¬ 
thews, &c. With 13 Plates and 95 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo,, 
ioj 6 d . 

POETRY OF SPORT (THE).—Selected 
1 by H BULKY Peek. With a Chapter on 
j Classical Allusions to Sport by ANDREW 
! Lang, and a Special Preface to the 
! Badminton Library by A. K. T. Wat¬ 
son. With 3a Plates and 74 Illustra¬ 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., ioj, (si. 
RACING AND STEEPLE-CHASING. 
By the Earl of Suffolk and Berk¬ 
shire, W, G. Craven, the Hon. F. 
Lawley, Arthur Coventry, and 
A. E. T Watson. With Fituutspiifce 
and 56 Illustrations »the Test. Crown 
8 vo., ioj. bd. 
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THE BADMINTON LIBRARY —continued. 


RIDING AND POLO. By Captain 
Kobbri' Weir, }. Moray Brown, 
•(. K. Dale, the Duke of BP.aufort 
tbo EAR1, OK SUFFOLK AND BEKK- 
,niun, &o. Witli 18 Plates and 41 
i 1 In si 1 nitons ‘ n the Text. Crown 8vo,, 

TO', td. 

Ri WING. By R. P, P. Rowe and C. 
M. Pitman. With Chapters on Steer¬ 
ing by C. P. Serocolti, and F. C. 
BkOg; Metropolitan Rowing bv S. Le 
Plano Smith ; and on PTTN'UNG by 
1 >. W. sqUief. With 75 Illustrations. 

SEA PISHING. By JojiN Bickerdyke, 
Sir H. AV. Gore-Booth, Alfred C. 
Harms wort 11, and W Senior. With 
22 I'uli-page Plates and 175 Illustra¬ 
tions m the Text. Crown 8vo., lor. 6 d. 

SHOOTING. 

Vol. I. Fifld and Covert. Bv Lord 
Walsxngham andSii Ralph Payne- 
G all why, Bart. With Conti ibu- 
tions bv the Hon. Gerald Las- 
CFLLEs'and A. J. Stuart-Wortley. 
With ji Plates and 94 Illustrations 
m the Text. Crown 8vo. , ioj. 6tl. 

Vol. IT. Moor and M^ksh. By Lord 
Walsingham and Sir RalphPayne- 
Gallwey, Bart. With Comiibutions 
by Lord Lovat and Lord Charles 
Lennox Kerr. With 8 Plates and 
S7 IllustuAions in the Text. Crown 

Svq. , ior. 6 d. 


SKATING, CURLING, TOBOGGAN- 
ING. By J. M. IlEATiico'iE, C. G. 
Tebhutt, T. Maxwell withaw, 
Rev. John Kerr, Ormond Hark, 
Henry A, Buck, &c. With 12 Plates 
and 27a Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 
8vo., 101 6d. 

SWIM MING By ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR 
and William Henry, Hon. Secs of 
the Life-Saving Society. With 13 Plates 
and 106 Illustrations" in the Text. Cr. 
8vo., ror. 63'. 

TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, RAC¬ 
KETS, AND FIVES. By J. M. and 
C. G. Heathcote, E. O Pleydetx- 

. Bouverie, and A. C. Ainger. With 
Contributions by the Hon. A. Lyttel¬ 
ton, W. C. Marshall, Miss L. Dod, 
&c. With 12 Plates and 67 Illustra¬ 
tions m the Text. Crown 8vo., ror. CH. 

YACHTING. 

Vol. I. Cruising, Construction of 
Yachts, Yacht Racing Rute«. 
Fitting-out, &c. By Sir Edward 
Sullivan, Bart., The Earl of 
Pembroke, Lord Brassky, K.C.B., 
C. E. Seth-Smifh, C.B., G. L. 
Watson, R. T. Pritchett, E. F, 
Knight, &c. With 21 Plates and 
93 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8 vo., 1 or. 6 d. 

Vol II. Yacht Clubs, Yachting in 
America and the Colonies, Yacht 
Racing, &c. By R. T. Pritchett, 
The Marquis of Duffrrin and 
Ava, K Pi, The Earl of Onslow, 
James McFekran, &c. With 35 
Plates and x6o Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo., 1 os. 6d. 


Fur, Feather and Fin Series. 

Edited by A. E. T. Watson. 

Crown 8vo., price gs. each Volume. 

* The Volumes are also issued half-bound m Leather, with gilt top. The price can 
be had from all Booksellers. 


THE PARTRIDGE. Natural History, 
by the Rev. H. A. Macpherson; 
Shooting , by A. J. STUART-WORTLEY ; 
Cookery, by George Saintshury. 
With it Illustrations and various Dia¬ 
grams in the Text. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


THE PHEASANT. Natural Hist,ny, try 
the Rev. H, A. Macphersgn ; Shooting, 
by A. J. Stuart-WOrtlky; Cookciy, 
by Alexander InnesShxnd. With to 
Illnstrations and various Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo., 51. 


THE GROUSE. Natural History, by the 
Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Shooting, 
By A. J. Stuart-Wortley ; Cookery, 
by George Saintsbury. With 13 
Illustrations and various Diagrams 
in the 'I ext. Crown 8vo., 551 


THE HARE. Natural History, by the 
Rev. H. A. Macpherson; 'Shooting, 
by the Hon. Gerald Lascelles; 
Coursing, by Charles Richardson; 
Hunting, by J. S. Gibbons and G. H. 
Longman ; Cookery, by Cob Kenney 
Herbert. With 9 illus. Cr. 8vo., 31, 
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Fur, Feather and 

FED DKER K-iiutal History, by | 
th*> Rev. H. A, MACPHERSON ; Deer j 
S/tiikirf by Camlron of Lochiel 
Soig Hunting, by Viscount Ebking- ] 
, tin j Cookery, by Alexander Innes j 
Shand. Wuh id Illustrations, Crown 
8,0., Sf . 

1HE RABRH, By James Edmund 
HAKUNU. With a Chapter on Cookerv 1 
by Aj BXANDFU INNFS SriAND. With 
id JIlt.Atations. Clovn 8yo., gj. i 

WILi 'FOWL,. By the 'Hon. John j 
ScUTT Mont wv. With li lustrations, I 
a i' \Jn preparation, \ 


Fin Series- continued. 

'I HE SALMON. By the Hon A. E. 
Gathokne-Har*>y» With Chapters on 
the Law of Salmon-Pishing by Clat n 
Douglas Pennant: Cooker v, hr 
At.EXAM.Hi Innfs Skanu. With 8 
Illustrations. Ciown 8vo., 55. 


THE TROUT. By the Maro>ie*s or 
GRANBY. With Chapters on Breeding 
of Tout by Col H. Custanc l : ,vnt 
Cookery, b\ Alexander Tnma 
Siiand. With 12 Illustrations. Con 
8vo., 51. 


.» am rd. -Colonel Bogey's Sketcii- 
>, o . t mm wising an Eccentric Col- 
eci 01. of Far bbles and Sciatches found 
a iiisuwd Dickers and swept up in the 
la an. tte’cther with sundry After- 
l j imp.- S u mgs of the Colonel. By R. 
hsDcIi, West Herts Golf Club. 

' ,blor,g 4to , 3 J. 64 

Clue! bnrne. — Ms. Blackburne’s 
games at Chess. Selected, Anno¬ 
tated and Vmn.ced by Himself. Edited, 
With a Biopraphicn) Sketch and a brief | 
History of Bund fold Chess, by P. ] 
Anderson Graham 8vo , jt. 61i. net. j 

DEAD SHOT iTHB): or, Sportsman’s | 
C omplete Grade. Being a Tieatise on ] 
the Use ol the Gun, with Rudimentary 
and F.mdimg Lesson., in the Ait of 
Shooting Grth'e of gjl kinds. Also 
Came-dming. Wildfowl and Pigeon- 
shooting, Dog-bs caking, etc. By Marks¬ 
man. With numerous lllustiations. 
Clown 8vo., lor. OL 

JUlis.—CsEsa Sparks ; or, Short and 
Bright Gaums of Chess. Collected and 
Arranged by j. H. Ellis, M.A. 8 vo,, 
4.1. OL 

Foljtard. —The Wild-Fowler : A 
Treatise on fowling, Ancient and 
Modern, descriptive also of Decoys 
and Flight-ponds, W.ld iowl Shooting, 
Gunning-punts, Shooting-yachts, &c. 
Also fowling in the Fens and m Foreign 
Countries, Rock-fowling &c. , Ac. , by 
H. C. FoLKARn. With 13 Engravings 
on Steel, and several Woodcuts. 8V0., 
rssr. (id. 

Fort!,—T he Theory and Practice of 
A ftcmhtY. By Horace Ford. New 
Edition, thorougldy Revised and Re- 
writbmbY W. Butt, M.A. Witha Prc- 
fiweby C T. LosOMAN, M. A. 8 vo., 14*. 


Francis. —A Book on Angl'.u.- 01 
Treatise on th“ Art of Fishi>i< , , c\_ \ 
Blanch; including full Illusti tef , 1 ' 
of Salmon Flies. By Francis, t r 
Witli Poitrait and Coloured '",1 
Crown 8vo , 15s. 

Gibson.—T obogganing on canoe, ' 
Runs. B> the Hen. Harry w.i m ' 
With Contributions by F. DE B. e 1 >,> ck 
LAND and ‘LaDY-TobOGGANPP '. 1 C,i 
40 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6c. 

Graham.—C ountry Pastimes to? 
Boys. By P. Anderson Graham. 
With 252 Illustrations from Draw mgs 
and Photographs. Crown 8vo. t 3s OL. 

Hutchinson.— The Book of Goi f 
and Golfers. By IIos me G. IP- r- 
CUINSON. With Contributions by \h-s 
Amy PascoE, H. H, Hilion, f. IL 
Taylor, H. J. Whighasl and Messm. 
Sutton & Sons. With 71 Pecans, 
&c. Medium 8vo., i8r. net 

Lang.—A ngling Sketches. Bv An¬ 
drew Lang. With ao IllusUnt 011s 
Crown 8vo., 3J. 04. 

Lillie.—C roquet ; its History, Rules 
and Secrets Bv Arthur " Lillie, 
Champion Grand N,.t.orwl Cit.i>r.e; 
Club, 1872 ; Winuei of the ‘ AT Vnmi s 
Championship,’Maidstone, iUA Wa'i 
4 Full-page Illus'rations by Lscd n 
Davis, is'lllustiations in the IV* t, „:,u 
27 Diagrams. Crow n 8vo , 6s 

Longman.—C hi-ss Oitxings. in 
Frederick W. Longman. Fop. 8v»', 
•ac. 64. 

Madden.—T he • Diary or M v n « 
Wn liam Silence . \ study of <s * 
spearr and of Kh'.ibethan Si mu ft 

the Right Hon. D H, Maditn V ,v- 
Chitncellor of the University of Du'.wa, 

*8vo., i6j. 
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Maskelyne. ' -Sn avi's AhD Flats : a 
Complete Revelation of the Secrets of 
Cheating at Games of Chance and Skill. 
By JOHN Nrvii Maskflynk, of the 
Egyption Hall. 1 With 6a Illustrations. 
Crown 8 vo., 6s. 

MofFat.- -Cr^ckkiv Cricket: Rhymes 
ami Parodies. By Douglas Moffat, 
with Frontispiece by Sir Frank Lock- 
wood, Q.C., M.P., and 53 Illustrations 
by the Authot. Crown 8vo., 21. 6 d. 

Park.— The Game of Golf. By 
Wii.uaM Park, Jtinr., Champion 
Golfer. 1887-89. With 1? Plates and 26 
Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 8yo., js. 6 d. 

Payne-Gallwey (Sir Ram, Bart.). 
Letters to Young Shooters (First 
Saties). On theChoiccandUseofaGun. 
With at 1 liustrations. Cr. 8vo., js. 6 d. 
Letters to Young Shooters (Second 
Series). On the Production, Preserva¬ 
tion, anti Killing of Game. With Direc¬ 
tions in Shooting Wood-Pigeons and 
Breaking-m Retrievers. With Por¬ 
trait and 103 Illustrations. Crown 
3vo., i2t. 6<f. 

Letters to Young Shooters (Third 
Series). Comprising a Short Natural 
History of the Wildfowl that are Rare 
01 Common to the British Islands, 
with Complete Directions in Shooting 
Wildfowl on the Coast and Inland, 
With 200 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 1&1. 


Pole. -Tmt Theory of the Modern 
Scientific Game of Whist. By 
William Pole.F.R.S. Fcp.8vo.,zr.6rf. 

Proctor.—How to Play Whist ; 
with the Laws and Etiquette of 
Whist. By Richard A. Proctor. 
Crown 8vo,, 3s. 6d. * 

Babbles dale —The Queen's Hounds 
and Stag-Hunting Recollections, 
By Lord RibblesdaLr, Master of the 
Buckhounds, 1892-95. With Introduc¬ 
tory Chapter on the Hereditary .Master¬ 
ship by E. Burrows. With 24 Plates and 
35 Illustrations in the Text. 8vo., 25L 

Ronalds.— The Fly-Fisher's Ento¬ 
mology. By Alfred Ronalds. With 
20 Coloured Plates. 8vo., 141. 

Watson.— Racing and 'Chasing; a 
Collection of Sporting Stories. Bv 
Alfred E. T. Watson, Editor of the 
‘ Badmmgton Magazine’. With 16 
Plates and 36 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., 7,t. 6 d. 

Wilcocks. The SEA Fisherman : Com¬ 
prising the Chief Methods of Hook and 
Line Fishing in the British and other 
Seas, and Remarks on Nets, Boats, and 
Boating. By J. C. Wilcocks. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Veterinary Medicine, &c. 


Steel (John Henry, F.R.C.V.S., 
F.Z.S., A.V.D.), late Professor of 
Veterinary Science and Principal of 
Bombay Veterinary College. 

A Treatisf. on the Diseases of the 
Dog : being a Manual of Canine Pa¬ 
thology. Esoecially adapted for the 
use of Veterinary Practitioners and 
Students. With 88 Illus. 8vo,, tot. 6d. 
A Treatise on the Diseases of 
the Ox : being a Manual of Bovine 
Pathology. Especially adapted for 
the use of Veterinary Practitioners 
and Students. With 2 Plates and 117 
Woodcuts. 8vo., 151. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of the 
Sheep : being a Manual of Ovine 
Pathology for the use of Veterinary 
Practitioners arid. Students. With 
„ Coloured Plate and 99 Woodcuts. 
°8vo., iss. 

Outlines of Equine Anatomy: a" 
Manual for the use Of Veterinary 
Students in the Dissecting Room. 
Qrovo 8*o., 7s. 6d, 


Fitzwygram.-HoRSEs and Stables.- 
By Major-Geheral Sir F. FlTZWYGRAM, 
Bart. With 56 pages of Illustrations. 
8vo,, 2 s. 6 d. net. 

Schreiner. — The Angora Goat 
(published under the auspices of the 
South African Angora Goat Breeders’ 
Association), and a Paper on the Ostrich 
(reprinted from the Zoologist for 
March, 1897). With 26 Illustrations. 
By S. C. Cronwright Schreiner. 
8vo., tor. 6d. 

* Stonehenge.*— The Dog in Health 
and Disease. By ‘Stonehenge’. 
With 78 Wood Engravings. 8vo,, js. 6d. 

Youatt (William). 

The Horse. Revised and enlarged. By 
W. Watson, M.R.CV.S. With 5a 
Wood Engravings. 8vo., 71. 6d. 

The Dog. Revised and enlarged. With 
33 Wood Engravings. 8vo., 6 t. 
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Jlental, moral, and Political Philosophy. 


LOGIC. RHETORIC , 
Abbott.— The Elements of Logic. By 
T. K. Abbott,- B.D. ismo., 3 s. 
Aristotle. 

the Ethics: Greek Text, Illustrated 
e with Essay and Notes. By Sir Alex¬ 
ander Grant, Bart. 2 vols. 8 vo.,32j. 
An Introduction to Aristotle’s 
Ethics. Books I.-IV, (Book X. c. 
vi.-rx. in an Appendix.) With a con¬ 
tinuous Analysis and Notes. By the | 
Rev. E. Moore, D.D. Cr. 8vo., 

I OX. 6d, j 

Bacon (Francis). j 

Complete Works. Edited by R. L. 
F.llis, James Spedding, and D. D. 
Heath. 7 vols. 8vo. f ^3 13X. 6 d. ' 

Letters and Life, including all his ' 
occasional Works. Edited by James ; 
Spudding. 7 vols 8vo., £4 4x. | 

j HE Essays: with Annotations. By | 
Richard Whately, D.D. 8vo., 

1 ox. 6 d. 

The Essays : Edited, with Notes. By 
F. Stork and C. H. Gibson. Cr. I 
8vo., 3t 6 d. \ 

The Essays. With Introduction,Notes .' 
and Index. By E. A. Abbott, D.D. j 

2 vols. Fcp 8vo,, 61, The Text and 
Index only, without Introduction and 
Notes, in One Volume. Fcp. 8vo.. 
ax, 6d. 

Bain (Alexander!. 

Mental Science, Qown 8vo., 6r. 6d. 
Moral Science. Crown 8vo., 41, 6 d, 

7 ke two works as above can te had in one 
volume, price xoi bd. 

Senses anothe Intellect. 8vo., 151. 
Emotions and the Will. 8vo,, 15s. 
Logic, Deductive and Inductive. 

Part I., 4f. Part II., 6 k bd. 
Practical Essays. Crown 8vo., as. 
Bray.— The Philosophy of Neces¬ 
sity} or X-aw in Mind as in Matter. ■ 
% Charles Bsay. Crown 8vo., 50 1 
droaier (John Beattie). j 

History op Intellectual Dry flop- , 
MEHT: on the Lines of Modern Kvolu- j 

Vol. 1. Greet and Hindoo Thought; 1 
Graeco-Roman Paganism; Judaism; i 
and Christianity down to the Closing J 
of the Schools of Athens by Justi¬ 
nian^ 329 a. D. 8vo. , 14.1. * 


PSYCHOLOGY, &>c. 

Crozier (John Beattie) — continued. 
Civilisation a^id Progress ; being 
the Outlines of %, New System of 
Political, Religious and Social Philo¬ 
sophy. 8vo., 14s. 

Davidson.— The Logic of Defini¬ 
tion, Explained and Applied. By 
William L. Davidson, M.A. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 

Gfreen (Thomas Hill). The Works of. 
Edited by R. L. Nettlesiiip. 

Vols. I. and II. Philosophical Works. 
8vo., t 6 x. each. 

Vol. HI. Miscellanies. With Index to 
the three Volumes, andMetron. 2vu., 

Lectures on the Principe 3 <-1 
Political Obligation. Wi 1: 1’re- 
face by Bernard Bos a nth r,. i o 
5 J - 

Hodgson (Shapvtoeth H.l. 

Time and Space: a Metr.Fi .c, 
Essay, 8V0., 16?. 

The Theory or Practice ■ cr E ,vc,' 
Inquiry. 2 voL. 8\o., 241. 

The P'rcosopiTY of Refleci re \ , 7 
vols. 8 vo 21 r. 

The Mftaphysic of Envlpiilwf. 
Book I. General Anahsis of E v pen- 
ence. Book II. Positue Science Rrok 
III, Analysis of Conscious Aorlcn, 
Book IV. The Real Universe. 4 vols. 
8vo., 361, net, 

Hume.— The Philosophical Works 
of David Hume. Edited by X. H. 
Green andT. H. Grose. 4 vols. 8vo., 
28.;. Or separately, Fa-says. 2 voR. 
14J. Treatise of Human Nature. 2 
vols. 14X, 

James.— The Will to Bej ipvk) and 
other Essays in Popular Philosophy. 
By William James, M.D., I.LR.fc. 
Crown 8vo,, yc. 6J. 

Justinian.— The Institutes of Jus¬ 
tinian: Latin Text, chiefly Uat of 
Huschke, with English Introduction, 
Translation Notes, and Summary. % 
Thomas t. Bandars, M.A. Sso.. 18 

Kant Ommani el). 

Critique of Practical Rf ason, and 
Other Works on thr Tukow of 
Ethics. Translated byT, K. Abbott, 
B.D. With Memoir. 8vo., tats , oaf. 
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Kant {1MMA n imd)-~c<mlinited. 

FUVDVVINTAl. PklNCIPLlS OF 'JHL 
Mkiapiiysio of Ernies. Trmis- 
laud by T. KT. Abbott, B.D. Crown 
S\o , 31. 

Introduction to Loose, and his 
Fs<iay on the Mistaken Subtilty 
or Tiir Four Figures. Translated 
by T. K Anno 11. 8vo, ,65 

Killiek.—H andbook to Milk’s Sys¬ 
tem of Logic By Rev. A. II. Rid¬ 
dick, M.A Crown Svo., 35. 6 d. 

Ladd {George Trumbull). 

\ Thfory of Reality: an Essay in 
Metaphysical System upon the Basis 
of Human Cognitive Experience 
3vo . i8t. 

Elements of Physiological Psy¬ 
chology. Bvo., 2T5 
Outlines of Descriptive Psycho¬ 
logy a Text-Book of Mental Science 
toi Colleges and bfoimal Schools. 

Outlines of Physiological Psy¬ 
chology. 8V0., 12 s. 

Primer of Psychology. Crown 8vo., 

55 6 d . 

Leeky.— The Map of Life : Conduct 
and Chakacier. By William 
Edward Hartpole ,Lecky. 8vo., 
io5. 6 d . 

Lutoslawski.— The Origin and 
Growth 01 Plato’s Logic. With an 
Account of Plato’s Style and of the 
Chronology' of his Writings. By Wjn- 
centy Lutoslawski. 8vo., 215. 

Max Muller (F). 

The Science of Thought. 8 vo. , 215. 
The Six Systems of Indian Phil¬ 
osophy. 8 vo., 1 Sr. 

Mill. —Analysis of the Piifnomena 
of the Human Mind. By James 
Mill, 2 vols. Svo , 285. 

Mill (John Stuart). 

A System of Logic. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6 d. 
On Liberty. Cr.-8vo., is. 4 d. 
Considerations on Representative 
^Government. Crown 8vo., 25. 
Utilitarianism. 8vo. , zs. 6 d. 


Mill (John Stu a nr)—continued. 
Examination of Sir William 
Hamilton’s Philosophy. 8vo., 16j . 
Nature, the Utility op Religion, 
and Theism, Three Essays. 8vo., 55. 

Monck.-— An Introduction to Logic. 
By William Henry S. Monck, M.A. 
Crown Svo., \s. 

Romanes. —Mind and Motion and 
Monism. By George John Romanes, 
LL.D , F.R.S. Crown 8vo., 45. 6rf. 

Stock.— Lectures in the Lyceum ; or, 
Anstotle's Ethics for English Readers. 
Edited by St. George Stock. Crown 
Svo , 75. 6 d. 

Sully (James). 

The Human Mind: a Text-book of 
Psychology. 2 vols. Svo., 215. 
Outlines of Psychology. Crown 

8vo,, 95. 

The Teacher’s Handbook of Psy¬ 
chology. Clow u 8\;o., 65. 6 d . 
Studies of Childhood. 8vo. km. 6/. 
Children’s Ways : being Selections 
from the Author’s ' Studies of Child¬ 
hood’. With 25 Illustrations. Ci own 
8vo., 45. 6d. 

Sutherland. — The Origin and 
Growth of the Moral Instinct. 
By Alkxandfr Sutherland, M.A. 
2 vols.. Svo.A^Sr. 

Swinburne.—P icture Logic : an 
Attempt to Populaitse the Science of 
Reasoning. By Alfred James Swin¬ 
burne, M.A. 'Crown 8vo., 25. 6 d . 

Webb— The Veil of Isis: a Series ot 
Essays on Idealism. By Thomas E, 
Webb, LL D., Q.C. 8 vo., 105. 6d . 

Weber.— History of Philosophy. 
By Alfred Weber, Professor in the 
University of Strasburg, Translated by 
Frank Thilly, Ph.D. 8vo,, ids. 

Whately (Archbishop). 

Bacon’s Essays. With Annotations. 
8vo., ior. 6d. 

Elements of Logic. Cr. 8vo., 45. Sd. 
Elements of Rhetoric. Cr. 8va, 
4$. hd. 
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Mental, Moral etnd Political Philosophy— con tinned. 


filler (Dr. EuvVavd). 


The Stoics, Epicureans,-and FScep- 
ijl» Tipi, slated byr.be Rev. O. J. 
RpiCHKi . M.A. Cro >■, n 8vo.. 15r. 

On links g»f the History of Greek 
Philosophy. Trrnslated by Sarah 
P. alleyni- and Evelyn Abbott, 
M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo,, 10s, 6d. 


Keller (Dr. Km&xnX-conHnucl 
Plato ano the Older Act dew. 
Transited by S3.RAH F. Alliank 
and Alfred GoodwIn, B.A. Oov n 
8vo.. 18*. 

Sock at fs andthe Soce ittcSchooi s. 
Translated by (he Rev. O.J. Rlichll. 
M.A. Crown 810., lor, 6d. 
Aristotle and the Earlier Peri¬ 
patetics. Translated by U. F €• 
Costei.loe, M.A, and j. II Mt-tr 
head, M.A. 2 vols. Cr, £\a. 34- 


MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY . 


(SfonyhtrA Scries. J 


A "A vnu.yl or Political Eco v omy, 
K .. ,S, Leyas, M.A. Cr, 8ve>., 6s. 6c. 

Fjksi Principles or Knowledge By 
John Rjckaby, S.J. Crown 8vo.. S r - 

Genbrai,Metaphysics. BvJohn Riok- 
aby, S.J. Ci own 8vo , 5.) 

1/iOiu By Richard F. Clarke, S.J. 

Crown 8vo., 51. 


; Moral r’tnLOSorHY (Ethics and M.vrj- 
pal Lam ). By Joscrn RioKaby, r-.J. 
| Crown 3to.. 57. 


Natural Theology. By Bu sapd 
Boedofk, S.J, Crown evo , V>, 


Psychology. By Mich^ex Malet . 
S.J. Crown 8\o., 6s. 6:7. 


History and Science of Language, &c. 


B&VidSOn.--I.KADIXCAND IMPORTANT I 
English Words, explained and Ex-! 
enrpbfied. By William L. David-; 
Son, M.A. Fcp. 8vo„ .as <xl i 


Jrtwrar.*-i,ANGi-AflF and Languages I 
By, F. W. Parr tit, DU, ten of 
Caaterbnry. Crown t\« . 6 r. \ 

1 

Gttffefli<m,--ENO! tSHSvNramw CUssi- j 
fieri bad Explained: with Practical j 
Eiwnases. By G. F. OkAftAM. f<op. 
Ski., 6 s, 


Max Muller IY,). 

The Science of TjAndcage, Founded 
on Lectinc3 cHi'ered ,n s.v- RciD 
Instinrion in 1861 and 7863. z\<A . 
Crown ?,o., 107, 

Biographic. or Words, and ihc 
Home opthf Arias, Crown Sto , 


Ko#et. — TuFSAtuti s of Hkcslimi 
Words and Phrasas CD-mhuI ,n>1 
Anapjfd *0 as to JTatdnal* Pm i v 
piesMtiiof Ideas ami ass'sl hi lutcra.i 
"Coinpo it’on iw pFTLRMASik 
M.D.. F.R S Whn lu'I Index vrcwi; 
Svo,, to". Get 

Whately,- English Synonyms. ^ty 
E, Jane Wha ru.v. 8m. jp 
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Political Economy and Economics. 

Ashley.— English Economic History [ Macleod (Henry Dunning}— - cant . 
and Theory, Hv W.Ashley. M.A. i The Theory ok Credit. 8vo. In 


Lr. Svo., Part I., 5-f. Part II., jo S. 6d. 

Bagehot.—E conomic Studies. By 
Walter B.\glh6t. Cr. 8vo., 3 i. 6 d. 

Brassoy.—P apers and Addresses on 
Work and Wages. By Lord Brassey. 
Edited by j Potter, and with Intro¬ 
duction by George Howell, M.P. 
Crown 8vo., 51. 

Chantiing.—T he Truth about Agri¬ 
cultural Depression : An Economic 
Study of the Evidence of the Royal 
Commission. By Francis Allston 
Chan king, M. P., one of the Commis¬ 
sion. Crown 8vo., 6r. 

Devas.— A Manual of Political 
Economy. By C. S. Devas, M.A. 
Crown 8vo,, 6c 6 d. ( Manuals of Catho¬ 
lic Philosophy.) 

nrdan.—T he Standard of Value. 
By William Leighton Jordan. 
Ctown 8vo,, 6r. 

Leslie.— Essays on Political Eco¬ 
nomy. By T. E. Cliffe Leslie, Hon. 
LL.D., Dubl. 8vo., ior. 6d. 
btacleod (Henry Dunning). 
Economics for Beginners. Crown 
Svo., 21. 

The Elements of Economics. 2 
vols. Crown 8vo., 31..5;-/. each. 
Bimetalism. 8vo., 5 j. net. 

The Elements of Banking. Crown 
Svo.. 31. 6d. 

The Theory and Practice of Bank¬ 
ing. Vol.I. 8vo., tzs. Vol. II. 14s. 


1 Vol., 30s. net; or separately, Vol. 
I. icH.net. Vol. 11.) Part I., tos. net, 
Vol. II. Part II., tos. net. 

Mill.— Political Economy, By John 
Stuart Mill. 

Popular Edition. Crown Svo., 31 fd. 
Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. . 30G 
Mulhall.— Industries and Wealth 
of Nations, By Michael G. Mul¬ 
hall, F.S.S. With 32 Diagrams. Cr. 
8vo., 8r. 6 d. 

Stephens.— Higher Life for Work¬ 
ing People : its Hindrances Discussed. 
An attempt to solve some pressing Social 
Problems, without injustice to Capital 
or Labour. By W. Walker Stephens. 
Crown 8vo., 31. 6 d. 

Symes.— Political Economy. With 
a Supplementary Chapter on Socialism. 
By J. E. Symes, M.A. Crown Svo., as. 6 d. 
Toynbee.— Lectures on the In¬ 
dustrial Revolution of the 18th 
Century in England. By Arnold 
Toynbee. With a Memoir of the 
Author by Benjamin Jowett, D.D. 
8vo., i&r. 6 d. 

Webb (Sidney and Beatrice). 

The History of Trade Unionism. 
With Map and full Bibliography oj 
the Subject. 8vo., rSr. 

Industrial Democracy: a Study in 
Trade Unionism. 2 vols. 8m,25s. net. 
Problems of Modern Industry : 
Essays. 8vo., 7 s. 6 d. 

Wright. — Outline of Practical 
Sociology. JVith Special Reference to 
American Conditions. By Carroll D. 
Wright, LL.D With 12 Maps and 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo., <ys 


STUDIES IN ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


Issued under the auspices of the London School of Economics and Political Science. 


German Social Democracy. By j 
Bertrand Russell, B.A. With an I 
Appendix on Social Democracy and 
the Woman Question in Germany by 
Alys Russell, B.A. Cr. 8vo., 31. 6 d. 

The Referendum in Switzerland. By 
Simon Deploige, Advocate. Trans¬ 
lated by C. P. Trevelyan, M.P. 
Edited with Notes, Introduction and 
Appendices, by Lilian Tomn. Crown 
8vo., 71. 6 d. 

The History of Local Rates in Eng- 
LjIwd: Five Lectures. By Edwin 
CANNAN, M. A. Crown 8vo., as. 6d. 


Local Variations in Wages. Bv F. 
W. Lawrence, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Medium 4to., 

8s. 6 d. 

The Economic Policy of Colbert, 
By A. J. Sargent, BA., Senior Hulme 
Exhibitioner of Braseoose College, Ox¬ 
ford. Crown Svo., as. 6d. 

Select Documents Illustrating the 
History of Trade Unionism. 

1. The Tailoring Trade. Edited by 
W. F. Galton. With a Preface 
by Sidney Webb, LL.B. Crown 
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, Isolation, Anthropology v &o. 


Olodd (Edward). 

The Story of Creation : a Plain Ac¬ 
count of Evolution, With 77 Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown 8vo., 31. 6 d. 

A Primer or Evolution: being a 
m Popular Abridged Edition of ‘The 
Story of Creation’. With Illus¬ 
trations, Fcp. 8vo., ir. 6d. 

Lang (Andrew). 

Custom, and Myth : Studies of Early 
Usage and Belief. With 15 Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Myth, Ritual, and Religion. 2 
vols. Crown 8vo., fs, 

Lubbock.— The Origin or Civilisa¬ 
tion and the Primitive Condition of 
Man. By Sir J. Lubbock, Bart., M.P. 
V tlh 5 Plates and 20 Illustrations. 
8vo,, 181. 


Romanes (George John). 

Darwin, and After Darwin: an Ex¬ 
position of the «Dqfwinian Theoty, 
and a Discussion on Post-Darn inian 
Questions. 

Part I. The Darwinian Theory. 
With Portrait of Darwin and 125 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., rut, 6 V. 
Part II. Post-Dapwinias Ques¬ 
tions: Heredity and Utility With 
Portrait of the Author and 5 Illus¬ 
trations. Cr. Rvo., 10.'. 6A. 

Part III. Post-Darwinian Q irv- 
tions : Isolation and Phy^iolon' 1, 
Selection. Crown 3vo., $ s . 

An Examination of Weismannism, 
Crown 8vo,, bs. 

Essays. Edited by C. I,!-- 
Morgan, Principal of Cu: v 

College. Bristol. Crown 8vo., h 


Classical Literature, Translations. &c. 


Abbott.— Helixnica A Collection of 
Essays on Greek Poetry. Philosophy, 
History, and Religion. Edited by 
Evelyn Abbott. M A., LL.D Crown 
8vo., 7s fxf. 

^Sdebylus.—-EuMENtnKS of -Eschy- 
lus. With Metrical English Translation. 
By J. F. Davies. 8vo,, 7 s. 

Aristophanes.— The Acharkians of 

Aristophanes, translated into English 
Verse. By R. Y. Tyrrell. Cr. 8\o. t u. 

Aristotle, —Youth and Old Agk, 
Life ano Death, and Rfspir axiom. 
Translated, with Introduction and 
Nates, by W, Ogle, M.A.. M,D. 
Svo., ?s. 6d. 

Be0&@r (W. A). Translated by the 
F. Metcalfe, B.D. 

G At XUS; or, Roman Scenes in the Time 
of Augustus, With Notes and Ex¬ 
cursus**. With At Illustrations. Post 
8vo„ y. 4 1 

OlARICLES: or. Illustrations of the 
Private life of the Ancient Greeks. 
W&k Notes and Excut wises With 
3,6 ISustratkms. Post 8vo. ,3 1. Bd. 


Butler.— -The Authoress of ' , 
Odyssey, where and vnr:; - 
wrote, who She was, rue b<-- - r 

MADE OF THE Il/AD. AND IlOV' : - 

Poem okfw under her hands, iiv 
SAMUEL Bu TLER Author of ‘ tn a 
&c. With Illustrations anti 4 M .ps. 
8vo„ 104. 6 a. 


Cicero.- -Cicero’s Correspond* n< -e, 
B> R. Y, Tyrrfix. Vols. H , III. 
8vo.. each tar. Vol. IV., 151, Vo 1 . 
V., vp. Vol. VI,, 1 or. 


Homer,* 

Thf Iliad of Homk« Rend-wl 
into Engi'sh those fot the ut*. ot 
those that <- trod the orig.u,;. 
By SAMUEL Bn lir. Author cu 
‘ ErewhonC etc, Ci.-wn , 70 &,/, 

1 HE OoYSSKY OF HoMKk. Don.- :H!.- 
Eng'ish Verse. By WaxtAM Morris 
CroAis 8vo,, &i. 


Horace,- The WtotKs of 1Iora< f, 
rendeml into Kogiuh Puxw Uu*i 
lJt>, Introduction, sat VotcA fa 
William CouttS, M.A Crown 8 ml. 
5». net* 
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Classical Literature, Translations, fire,— continued. 


Lang. iCmir and the. Eric,. By 
Amiiu n Lang. Crown Svo,, pr. m-t, 

TiO<‘an. The Phaesalia ok Lucan. : 
fimd-ud ,n)to Blank Very. By 
Sii PimAkn Ridlky. 8vo., 141. 


Mackail.—S flext P.eigrams from 
•uik Gklfk Anthology. By J. W. 
I i agKail. Kdrtr.l with a Revised Text, 
introduction, Tianslahon, and Note?. 


’Rich.-A Dictionary of Roman and' 
Gl-u.k Antiquities. By A, Rich, 
BA Willi 2 too Woodcuts. Crown 
,\o., js . Sd . 

’’OPliOC-los.—’lntnshietl into Kng’dsh 
v.^rsi By RoariiT WmTEUff, M.A., 
A* ls'ruil Maslti m Rugby School. Cr. 
8\o., 8c 61 . 


Virgil. 

The /Knkid op Virgil. Translated 
into English Verse By John Conwg- 
, TON. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The Polms Ok Virgil. Translated 
into English Prose by John Coning- 
ton. Crown 8vo., fit. 

The ASnrids ok Virgil. Done into 
English Verse, By W11.UAM Morris. 
Crown Evq, , 6s, 

The Ac nemo of Vikgil, freely irarnlatcd 
into English Blank Verse. By W. J. 
Thornhill. Crown 8vo., 7 s. 6d. 
The Acne id ok Virgil. Transited 
into English Verse by JAMES 
Riioadks. 

Books I,-VI. Crown 8vo., $s. 

Books VII.-XII. Crown Svo.. 51. 
The Eclogues and Glorgics of 
Virgil. Translated into English 
Piosc by J. W, Mackail, Fellow of 
Balliol College, OxfOid. rhino., 51. 


’Vrrell.—iHuii.iN Translations into | 'Wilkins.—T he Growth ok inn 
Greek and Latin Verse. Edited by j Homeric Poems. By G. Wilkins. 
R. V. Tyert-LL. 8vo..6l 1 g\o,,6r. 


«■ Poetry and the Drama. 


Armstrong (G. F. Savage). | 

Poems: LvucaI and Dramatic. Fcp. 
Svo., 6 s ." 

King Saul. (The Tragedy of Israel, 
P.ut I.) Fcp. 8vo., 51,' * 

K tng Da v id. (The Tragedy of Israel, 
Part II.) Fcp. 8vo.,6i. • 

King Solomon. (The Tragedy of 
Israel, Part III.) Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 
UgoNE: a Tragedy. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

A Garland from Greece: Poems i 
Fcp. 8vo., 71. 6 : 1 . 

Stories ok Wicklow: Poems. B'cp. 
Svo., 7J. 6d. 

MEITHSrOKHELES IN BROADCLOTH: a 
^ Satire. Fcp. Svo., 41- 
One in the Infinite: a Poem. Cr. 

8 vo,. 7 s. 6d, 


Armstrong.—T he Poetical Works 
ok EnMUNfc J. Armstrong. Fcp. 
8vo., 51. 

Arnold.— The Light ok the World*. 
or, the Great Consummation, By Sir 
Edwin Arnold. With 14 Illustra¬ 
tions after Holman Hunt. Crown 
8vo., 61. 

Barraud. —The Lay ok The Knights. 
By the Rev. C. W. Barraud, S.J., 
Author of ‘ St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
and other Poems’, Crown 8vo., 41. 

Bell (Mrs. Hugh). 

Chamber Comedies: a Collection of 
Plays and Monologues for the Draw¬ 
ing Room. Crown 8vo., 6s. ’• < 

Fairytale Plays, and Howto -Act 
Them. With 91 Diagrams and 5a 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., 31.6 d. 
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• Poetry and the Drama— continued. 


Coleridge,—S elections from. With 
Intr xluetion by Andrew Lam;. With 
18 Illustrations by Patten Wilson. 
Crowa 8vo., 3.!. Si. 


Gh&ethe.— The First Part of the! 
Tragedy of Fails r w English. By 
Thos. E. Webb, LL. D., sometime 
Fellow of Trinity College; Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of 
iHtblits, etc. New and Cheaper Edition, 
with The Death of Faust, from the 
Second Part. Crown 8vo., 6 s . 


Macaulay— Lays of Ancient Rome, 

WITH ‘ I WRY,’ AND r THE ARMADA ’. By 

Lord Macaulay. • „ 

Illustrated by G. Scharf. Fcp. 410., 
lor. 6 d. 

-B*jou Edition. 

x8mo., 25. 6 d., gilt top. 

----Popular Edition. 

Fcp. 4to., 6d. sewed, is. doth. 
Illustrated by J. R. Weguklin, Crown 
8vo., 3 s. 6d. 

Annotated Edition, Fcp. 8vo., it. 

sewed, is. 6d. cloth. 


Gore-Booth. —Poems. By Eva Gore- 
Booth, Fco. 8vo., 55. 

Jugelow (Jean). 

Poetical Works. Complete in Or.e 
Volume, Crown 8vo., 7?. 6 J. 

I vkicAL and Other Poems. Selected 
hom the Writings of JEAN INGELOW. 
Fcp. 8vo., 25. 6d .; cloth plain, 31. 
cloth gilt. 


Thing (Andrew). 

Grass of Parnassus, Fcp. 8vo., 

25. 6 J. net. 

The Blue Poetry Book, Edited by 
Andrew Lang. W*h too IUu^tra¬ 
tions. Crown 8vo., 6r. 


MacDonald (George, LL.D.j. 

A Book of Strife, in the For.v cr 
the Diary of an Old Soul: Fot v-. 
i8mo., 6 s. 

Rampolli: Growths from a Lo: g- 
Planted Root; being Trand'* - 

from the Gennun; along v .. 
Year’s D.trv of an Old Soul’, i ,-o ,1 
| 8vo., 6 s. 


Moffat.—C riCkk tv Crk'kf.t: Ah" ■. 
,nzd Parodie-,. Bv Douglas M,h~ a. 
With Frontispiece bv Su- Fr ink Lo.k- 
IIOod, Q.C , M.P-.Vid 53 Plus':. t ov, 
by the Author. Ciowu t>vo., as, a.. 

Moon.— Foi-m» or Love and Iff ..me, 
etc. By Co huge Washing j ox ,\n,ox, 
Hon. F.R.S L., Author of ' ElytfC dc. 


Dayaxd and Cord or. — Songs in 1 
Many Moods. By Nina F. Lward ;; 
The Wandering Albatross, &c. By J 
Annie Cordek. In one Volmut'. 
Crown Svp,, jr. 




Poems. BythcRt. Hon.W, E. j 
Cecky. Fcp. 8vo,, s«. j 


Xjyttoa (T»e Earl or) 
Meredith). 

Tim Wanderer. Cr. 8m, ■ 
LuttU-K. Crown 8vo.. 10s. 
FJtweqti'D PGKMS. Ci 8 vo.. 


(Owen 1 

m. 6 d. 

or. W. 


Morris t'Wn 1 iami. 

Poetical Works—L nm \rv Edition, 
Comp’et'' ic li'ewjr Votwies Ciown 
* 8vo., puce 6 s, each. 

The Earthly Par aiuma 4 voL. 6.-. 
cadi. 

THE Lin; and T>> vm or Jason o , 
The Dij-vnoe or Gi;k#f.vkrip, „<ij 
other Poems. fe 
The Story of Sigurd the Vot m 
and the F.'.’l of tires ’Nib'mujt. 

Lovk is Enough; 01, Tin* I'lcor*^! 
PWwinwHl; sMo.ilily; and Pol'Vs 
pi nit Way 6a 
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Poetry and the Hmma,—&mtt‘nued. 


Morris (Wiluam)—««<W» wcrf. 

The Odyssey or Homer. Done into 
English Vri ss. 6s. 

The /Enf.ioS Virgil. Done into 

English VePse, 6s. 

Tllli TALE OF P.FnwULF, SOMETIME 

King of the Folk of the Weder- 
gea'IS. Translated by WjlUAM 
Morris and A. J. Wyatt. Crown 
8vo„ 6 s. 

Certain of the Poetical Works may also be 
hud in the following Editions:— 

The Earthly Paradise. 

Popular Edition. 5 vols. iamo., 
251, ; or £t. each, sold separately. 
Tlie same in Ten Parts, 25*.; or at. 6<l. 

ea ch, sold sepa< ately. 
fhcip Edition, in 1 vol. Cr. 8vo., 7 s. 6d. 
Poems by the Way. Square crown 
8vo,, 6f. 

*,* For Mr. William Morris’s Prose 
Woiks, see pp. 22 and 31. 
JTesbit.— Lays and Legends. By E. 
Nesbit (Mrs. Hubert Bland). First 
Seties. Crown 8vo., y. 64. Second 
Series, with Portrait. Crown 8vo., 51. 
‘aartkin. — Wagner’s Nibelungen 
Ring. Done into English Verse by 
Reginald Rankin, B.A., of the Inner 
Temple, Ba.irister-at-Law. Vol. I. 
Rbmegold and Valkyrie. 

Riley (James Whitcomb). 

Old Fashioned Roses : Poems, 
T2mo., y. < 

RuhXiyXt of Doc Sifers. With 43 
Illustrations by C. M. Relyea. 
Crown 8vo. 

The Golden Year. From the Verse 
.and Piose of James Whitcomb 
Riley. Compiled by Clara E. 
Laughlin. Fcp. 8vo,, 5-t. 


Romanes.— A Selection from the 
Poems of George John Romanes, 
M.A., LLD., F.R.S. With an Intro¬ 
duction by T. Herbert Warren, 
President of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
Crown 8vo., 4 s, 64. 

Russell.— Sonnets on the Sonnet : 
an Anthology. Compiled by the Rev. 
Matthew Russell, S.J. Crown 8vo., 
3r 

Samuels. — Shadows, and other 
Poems. By E. Samuels. With 7 
Illustrations by W. FITZGERALD, M.A. 
Crown 8m, y. 64. 

Shakespeare.— Bowdler’s Family 
Shakespeare. With 36 Woodcuts. 
1 vol. 8vo., 14J. Or in 6 vols. Fcp. 

Shakespeare’s Sonnets. Recon¬ 
sidered, and in part Rearranged, with 
Introductory Chapters and a Re¬ 
print of the Original 1609 Edition. 
By Samuel Butler, Author of 
‘ Erewhon,’ etc. 

The Shakespeare Birthday Book-. 
By Mary F. Dunbar. 321110., 1 s. 64. 
W ordsworth. — Selected Poems. 
By Andrew' Lang. With Photo¬ 
gravure Frontispiece of Rydal Mount. 
With 16 Illustrations and numerous 
, Initial Letters. By Alfred Parsons, 
A.R.A. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 3.1. 64. 
Wordsworth and Coleridge.—A 
Description of the Wordsworth 
and ColeSidge Manuscripts in the 
Possession of Mr. T. Norton Long¬ 
man. Edited, with Notes, by W. Hale 
White. With 3 Facsimile Reproduc¬ 
tions. 4to,, lor. 64. 


Fiction, Humour, &c. 


Anstey.—V oces Populi. Reprinted 

from 1 Punch By F. Anstey, Author 
of ‘ Vice VersA ’. First Senes. With 
20 Illustrations by J. Bernard Part¬ 
ridge. Crown 8vo., 31. 64. 

BeacoijBfleld (The Earl of). 

Novels and Tales. Complete ir 
vols. Crown 8vo., is. 64. each. 


Vivian Grey. 
TheYoungDuke, &c. 
Alroy, Txion, &c. 
(Jpntarini Fleming, 


Sybil. 

Henrietta Temple 

Venetia. 

Coningsby. 

Lothair. 

Endvmion, 


Birt.— Castle Czvargas : a Romance. 
Being a Plain Story of the Romantic 
Adventures of Two Brothers, Told by 
the Younger of Them. Edite&~by 
Archibald Birt. Crown 8vo., &£' 
‘Chola.*— A New Divinity, and 
other Stories of Hindu Life. By 
‘.Chola’. Crown 8vo., ss. 64. 
Diderot. — Rameau’s Nephew; a 
Translation from Diderot's Autographic 
Text. By Sylvia Margaret Hill. 
Crown 8vo., 31. 64. 

Dougall. — Beggars All. By L> 
i Dougall, Crown 8vo., y . 64 . 
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Fictiorf, Hamonrj &c. — continued. 


Doyle (A. Conan). 

Micah Clarke : a Tale of Monmonth’s 
Rebellion. With to Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., y. 6d. 

The Captain op thk Polestar, and 
» other Tales. Cr. 8vo.. 3 s . 6 d . 

The Refugees : a Tale of the Hugue¬ 
nots. With 25 Illustrations. Crown 
8 vo., 3*. 6 d. 

The Stark-Munro Letters. Cr. 
8vo., y. 6rf. 

Farrar {F. W., Dean of Canterbury). 
’Darkness and Dawn : or. Scenes in 
the Days of Nero. An Historic Tale. 
Cr. 8vo., 7 S, 6 d. 

Gathering Clouds : a Tale of the 
Days of St. Chrysostom, Crown 
Svo , 7 s. 6d. 

Fowler (Edith H.). 

The Young Pretenders. A Story of 
Child Life. With 12 illustrations by 
Sir Philip Burne-Jones, Bart. Cr. 
8vo., 6 s . 

The Professor's Children. With 
24 Illustrations by Ethel Kate 
Burgess. Crown Svo., 6 s , 

Francis.— Yeoman Fleetwood. By 
M. E. Francis, Author of ‘ In a North- 
country Village,’ etc. Cr. 8vo., 61. 

Froude.—T he Two CiTtefs of Dun- 
bo? : an Irish Romance Of the Last 
Century. % James A. Froude. Cr. 
8vo., y. 6d. 

Ghirdon,—M emories and Fancies : 
Suffolk Tales and other Stories; Fairy 
Legends; Poems; Miscellaneous Arti¬ 
cles, By the late Lady Camilla 
Gordon, Author of 'Suffolk Folk- 
Done Crown Svo., y. 

Haggard (H. rider). 

Swallow : a Tale of the Great Trek. 

With 8 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 6 s, 
Dr. Therne. Crown 8va, y. 6d. 
Heart of the World. With 15 
Bast rations. Crown Svo., 31, 6d. 
Joan Haste. With 20 Illustrations. 
Cr. S«a» r 3f. 64 . 


Haggard (H. Rider)— continued. 

The People of the Mist. With 16 
Illustrations. Crpwn 8vo., 31. 6 d. 

Montezuma’s Daughter. With 24 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., y. 6 d. 

She. With 32 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
y. 6 d. 

Allan Quatekmain. With 31 Illus¬ 
trations. Crown 8vo., y. 6 d. 

Maiwa’s Revenge. Crown Svo., r t. 6 d. 

Colonel Quaritch, V.C. With 
Frontispiece aud Vignette. Cr. St a, 
3.1. 6 d. 

Cleopatra. With 29 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo., 3). 6 d. 

Beatrice. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette. Crown 8vo., y. 6 d. 

Eric Brighteyes. With 51 Ilht,na¬ 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 31. 6 d. 

Nada the Lily. With 23 lilustie- 
tions. Cr. Svo., y. 6 d. 

Allan’s Wife. With 34 Ilhistrs: 
Crown 8vo., y. 6 d. 

Thf. Witch’s Head. With t6 i'i-j- 
trations. Crown Svo.. 3J o.f. 

Mr. Meeson’s Will. With 16 li-u- 
trations. ’ Crown 8vo„ 31. bd. 

Dawn. With 16Illustrations. Crow'* 
8vo. 31. 6 d. 


Haggard andl»ang.— The World s 
Desire. By H. Rider Haggard and 
Andrew Lang. With 27 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 31. 6 d. 


Harte. — In thf. Carquinez Woods. 
By Bret Harte. Cr. Svo.. 31. 6 d. 

Hope.— The Heart of Princess 
Osra. By Anthony Hope. With 9 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s, 


Jerome.— Sketches in Lavender 1 
Blue and Green. By Jerome K. 
Jerome. Crown 8m, y. bd. 

Joyce. — Old Critic Romances. 
Twelve erf the most beautiful trf the 
Ancient Irish Romantic Tales, Trans¬ 
lated from the Gaelic By P, W. Joyce, 
LL.D. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 
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Fiction. Humotif, &c.— ebntinued. « 


Lang. - A Monk of Fife: a Story of 
the Days oi Joan of Arc. By Andrew 
Lang.. With 13 Illustrations by S1.1 avvh 
Image. CnwvtftSvo., 3 . 1 . bd. 

LeveU-Yeats (S.). 

The Ovrr.VAMER d’Auriac. Crown 
8vo., 3 ?. bd, 

A Gai.ahad op the Clerks, and 
otlier Stories. Crown 8vo., 6 s, 

Tare Heart of Tjenire, and other 
Talcs. Ci own 8vo., 6 s. 

Lyall (Edna). 

The Automqgraphy op a Slander. 

Fcp. Svo., is. sewed. 

Presentation Edition. With 20 Illus¬ 
trations by Lancelot Speed. Cr. 
Svo., 2S. bd. net. 

The Autobiography op a Truth. 

Fcp 8vo,, 1 s. sewed ; u. 6 d. cloth. 
DorkeN, The Story of a Singer. Cr. 

Wayfaring Men. Crown Svo , 6 s. 
Hope the Hermit : a Romance of 
Borrow dole. Crown Svo , 6 s. 

21 ax Muller. — Deutsche Ltf.be 
(German Love) : Fragments from the 
Papeis of an Alien. Collected by F. 
Max Muller, Translated from the 
German by G. A. M. Crown Svo., ;ys. 

Melville (G. J. Why*:). 

The Gladiators. 1 Holmby House, 

1 he Interpreter. Kate Coventry. 

Good for Nothing. Drgby Grand. 

The Queen's'Maiies. | General Bounce. 

Cr. Svo., it . bd. each. 

Merriman.—F lotsam : a Story of the 
Indian Mutiny. By Henry Seton Mkr- 
kiman. Crown Svo., 31 . bd. 

Morris (William). 

The Sundering Flood. Ctown Svo., 
6d. 


'Morris (William) — continued. 

The Roots op the Mountains, 
wherein is told somewhat of the Lives 
of the Men of Burg-dale, their Friends, 
their Neighbours, tbc-ir Foernen, and 
their Fellows-m-Arms. Writttn in 
Prose and Verse. Square efilwn 
Svo., Sr. 

A Tale op the House op the Wolf- 
ings, and all the Kindreds of the 
Mari:. Written in Prose and Verse. 
Square crown 8vo., bs. 

A Dream of John Ball, and a 
King’s Lesson, tsmo., is. 6d. . 

News from Nowhere ; or, An Epoch 
of Rest. Being some Chapters from 
an Utopian Romance. Post 8vo., u. 
bd. 

%* For Mr. Will'am Morris’s Poetical 
Works, see p. 19. 

Newman (Cardinal). 

Loss AND Gain : The Story of a Con¬ 
vert. Crown gvo. Cabinet Edition, 
6s. ; Popular Edition, 31. bd. 
Callista: A Tale of the Third Cen¬ 
tury. Crown 8vo, Cabinet Edition, 
6.r. ; Popular Edition, 3). bd. 

Fliillipps-Wolley.—S nap: a Legend 
of the Lone Mountain. By C. Phil- 
lipps-Wolley. With 13 Illustrations, 
Crown Svo , 31. bd. 

Raymond (WalTerI. 

Two Men o’ Men dip. Cr. Svo., 6>. 

' No Soul Above Money. Cr. 8vo., or. 

Reader.—P riestess and Queen -, a 
Tale of the White Race of Mexico; 
being the Adtentures of lgnigene and 
her Twenty-six Fair Maddens. By 
Emily E. Reader. Illustrated by 
Emily K. Reader. Crown S\o., 6s. 


The Water of the Wondrous Isles. 
Crown 8vo., 7r. bd. 

The Well at the World’s End, 2 
vols., Gvo.. 285. 

The Story of the Glittering Plain, 1 
which has been also called The Land I 
of the Living Men; or The Acte of, 
the Undying. Square post Svo., 51 .1 
net. I 


Sewell (Elizabeth M.). 


A Glimpse of the World. 

Laneton Parsonage. 

Margaret Percival. 

Katharine Ashton. 

The Earl’s Daughter. 

Th«. Experience of Life, , r _ 

Ci. Svo., n. bd. each, cloth plain, 
each, cloth extra, gilt edges. 


Amy Herbert. 
Cteve Hall. 
Gertrude. 
Horne Life. 
After 1 ,ife. 
Ursula. Ivo 


s , 6J . 
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Fietioa, Humour, Urn.—continued. 

Somerville and Boas.— Some Ex- I Walford (I! &).—continued, 
ffrikm t'»r AN Irish R.M. By 
E. ch, Sower vili e arid Martin Ross. 

With 31 Illustrations by E. CE. Somer¬ 
ville Crown 8vo., 6-.. 

Stabbing.— Probable Tales. Edited 
William Stubbing Crown Svo, 

.jT. 6;/. 


Pauline. Crown 8vo., nr. 6 d. 
Dick Nelherby. Crown 810 , 
The History of,a W title 


A Stiff-necked Generation 
_ Svo. sc 6 d. 

Nan, and other Stories, X>. Set 
The Mischief of Monica. 


Crov 


a (Robert Lotus). 

”Thf. Strange Case of Dr. Jekym 
and Ms. Hyde. Fcp. 8vo., tj 

sewed, u. 6d. clotli. _ 

The Sthangk Case of Dr. Jekyll| The Matchmaker. Cr 810. 
and Mr. Hyde ; v-iih Other Tables 
Otown Svo., 31. bd . 

More New Arabian Nights -Thi 
in** uim*. By Rwjert Louis j v/Rtson.- Racing and ‘Chvu.n- 
StivIiNiON ana it AN NY V AN DE Vomti.e of Sporting S‘ 01 s~. 

Guh-t SirALNSON. Ciowh 8vo., Ale , e1; . d k T. Watson. Load- 

n ■ . 1 the * Badminton Jlrp mnt . \V:*’ 

J i'L Wrong Box. By Robli'T Louie Plates and "6 aeons jn Ov- • 
"•tj ha,son and Lloyd Osbourne, j Cretin Svo.'! 70 id . " 


Stiltner, --I.ai 

‘.D> Nuder): The ,-vutnuo-1 

praphy of Mnrlha Tilling. By Berth \ j 
von Suit nek, TiAnsiated by T. j 
Holmes. Crown Svo., ss. bJ. i 

Taylor. - - Earl y Italian Lot e- i 
StvRIss Taken trem the Oi.gm ih by 
ik. With T3 llUisUatirn, by ; 


n Your Arms 1 Weyman (Stanley). 


Tim Ho 
Frontispiece a: 
35. 6 d 

A Gentleman 
Frontispiece: a 
6j. 


Hi! 

Trollope. (Anthony). 

1 hk Warden. <. r. Svo , is. Cd. 
BaRCHESTER TOW HRS Lv. Svo., 11 
Walford (L. B.). 

'The Intrudlrs. Crown St 0., 6c. 
Llddy Marge r ( n.wn Sw., 21 
1VA K !J I> utE • a Matraro.na! i 'rub 
Crown Svo , L>. 

Mr. .VUU H : a ' 'an of his Life. Ct 


The Kld Cock hif, W.thF'cm -. 
and Vignette. 1 r Svo , o, 
j Shrevvsbi RV# \V,th 24 i.Viset.u <,l$ ' 
j Cl AUDIT ShCFjMRSGN. Cl. i. 1 

bd. j Wixisbaw \Flkp.» 

1 A Boyar • >)■ tui:1 i'ksifj.k i a Kouku: 
' of the Court of h,ni the Ciue,, Ii 
6C ; Tz.o of Kti-da. W;ihii'iNaCr..<sc 
im; by H. G. Mwn. A.k.E. Cf.tw 


! 


. Bahy’ 


Granhm 


! HER 


Popular Soiartce (Natural History, &o.)„ 

Boddftrtl. — The. Sthhctukk and Hutlar.- Utw Holm-hou* In a .'tv 
CLASSIFICATION r>L BtlfPC By FRANK An AocOUft M the Insect i „ ,1, lOe t 
fe. BllDWMil*. M A. I.K.S,, ; in {Wiling By 

and Vice-St*. n*t»*y of the AWog c.ri A Bin ia B\. B.:v, Tk ^ 

Society oi l-oisdon. With aja itluaira- ■ With it., Uiustim on* Ci..-»t, >•».>. 
riens. 8vo., au. iw. . 31. &f. 
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Popular Science (Natural History, &<v). 


Furneaux (W.). 

The Outdoor Wok in; or, The Young ] 
Collector'-. Handbook. With 18; 
Plates (r<> uf ‘which are coloured) 
and 540 lllustiations in the Text, 
Gt own Svo., 7s. 6 d. 

BoTTKKFi.itf. and Moths (Bntish). 
With 12 coloured Plates and 241 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 

7Jr. bd. 

I.tf e in Ponds and Streams. With 
8 colouied Plates and 331 Illustra¬ 
tions m the Text. Cr. 8vo., 7 s, 6 d. 
Hart wig (Dr. George). 

Thf Sf.a and its Hiving Wonders. 
With 12 Plates and 303 Woodcuts. 
Svo., ys. net. 

Thk Tropical ’World, With 8 Plates 
and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo., 7x. net. 

The Polar World. With 3 Maps, 8 
Plates and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo., ys, net. 
the Subterranean World. With 
3 Mn ps and 80 Woodcuts. Svo., 7X. net. 
The Aerial World. "With Map, 8 
Plates and 60 Woodcuts. 8vo., 7x. net. 
TJEROES OF 'L HE POLAR WORLD. With 
ig lllustiations. Crown 8vo., ax. 
Wonders of the Tropical Forests. 

With 40 lllustiations. Crown 8vo., 2x. 
WORKERS UNDER THE GROUND. With 

29 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 2x. 
Marvels over our Heads. With 29 

Illustrations, Crown 8vo., 2x. 

Sea Monsters and Sea Birds. With 
73 Illustration 1 ;. Crown 8vo., 2x. 6 d. 
Denizens of the Deep. With 117 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 2x. 6 d. 
Volcanoes and Earthquakes. With 

30 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 2x. 6 d. 
Wild Animals of the Tropics. 

With 66 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
3X. 6 d. 

Helmholtz.-— Popular Lectures on 
Scientific Subjects. By Hermann 
von Helmholtz. With 68 Woodcuts. 

2 vols. Crown 8vo., 3X, 6 d. each. 
Hudson (W. H.). 

British Birds. With a Chapter on 
Structure and Classification by Frank 
E. Be ddard, F. R. S. With 16 Plates 
(8 of which are Coloured), and over 
too Illustrations in die Text. Crown 
8vo., ys. 6 d. 

Birds in London. With 17 Plates 
®and 15 Illustrations in the Text, by 
Brvan Hook, A. D. McCormick, 
and from Photographs from Nature, 
by R. B. Lodge. 8vo., is s . 


Proctor (Richard A,). 

Light Science for Leisure Hours. 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
3 vols. Crown Svo., $s. each. Vol. I., 
Cheap edition, Crown 8vo., y. (id. 
Rough Ways made Smooth. Fami¬ 
liar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
Crown 8vo., 31. 6d. 

Pleasant Wavs in Science. 
Crown 8vo,, 31. 6 d. 

j Nature Studies. By R. A. Proctor, 
Grant Allen, A. Wilson, T. Fos¬ 
ter and E. Clodd. Cr. 8vo., 31. 6d. 
Leisure Readings. By K A. Proc¬ 
tor, E Clodd, A. Wilson, T. 
Foster, and A. C. Ranyaro. Cr. 
8vo., 3 s. 6 d. 

*»* For Mr, Proctor's other hooks see 
p. 28, and Messrs, Longmans 6 s Co.'s 
Catalogue of Scientific Works. 
Stanley.—-A Familiar History of 
Birds. By E. Stanley, D.D., for- 
metly Bishop of Noiwich. With 160 
lllustiations. Crown 8vo., 3x. 6 d. 
Wood (Rev. J. G.). 

Homes without Hands : a Descrip¬ 
tion of the Habitation of Animals, 
classed according to the Principle of 
Construction. With 140 Illustrations. 
8vo., 7x. net. 

Insects at Home . a Popular Account 
of British Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. With 
700 Illustrations. 8vo.. 7 s. net. 

Out of Doors; a Selection of Origi¬ 
nal Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With ix lllustiations. Cr. 
8vo., 31. (id. 

Strange Dweli.ings: a Description 
of the Habitations of Animals, 
abridged from ‘ Homes without 
Hands'. With 60 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo., 3X. 6 d. 

Petland Revisited. With 33 Illus¬ 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 3J. 6 d. 

Bird Life of the Bible. With 32 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., 3s. 6 d. 
Wonderful Nests. With 30 Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown 8vo., y. bd. 

Homes under the Ground. With 

28 Illustrations. Crown Svo., 31. 6d. 
Wild Animals of the Bible, With 

29 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 31. bd. 
Domestic Animals of the BiSle. 

With 23 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 31.6 d. 
The Branch Builders. With 28 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 2x. 61 i. 
Social Habitations and Parasitic 
Nests, With r8 Ulus. Cr. 8vo„ at, 
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Works of 

G-wilt.— An Encyclopaedia of Archi¬ 
tecture. By Joseph Gvvilt, F.S.A. 
Illustrated with more than 1100 Engrav¬ 
ings on Wood. Revised (1888), with 
Alterations and Considerable Addi¬ 
tions by Wyatt Papworth. 8vo., 

£2 I2t. 6 d. 

Maunder (Samuel). 

Biographical Treasury. With Sup¬ 
plement brought down to 1889. By 
Rev. James Wood. Fcp, 8vo., 6r. 
Treasury of Geography, Physical, 
Historical, Descriptive, and Political. 
With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fcp. 
8vo., 6r. 

The Treasury of Bible Know¬ 
ledge. By the Rev. J. Ayre, M.A. 
With s Maps, 15 Plates, and 300 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo., 6r. 

Treasury of Knowledge and 
Library of Reference. Fcp. 8vo,, 
to. 

Historical Treasury : Fcp, 8vo., 6s. 


Children’ 

JBuckland.— Two Little Runaways, 

Adapter! from the French of Louis 

Desnoyers. By James Buckland. 

With xro Illustrations by Cecil AldjN. 

Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Crake {Rev. A. D.). 

Ed ivy the Fair; or, the First Chro- 
nicleoDEscendune. Crow n 8vo. ,2.1.6,/. 

Alegar the Dane: or.tSe Second Chro¬ 
nicle of Ms cendune. Cr. 8vo., 21. 6 d. 

The Rival Heirs: being the Third 
and Last Chronicle of .“Escendune, 
Crown 8vo., is. 6d. 

The House of Walderne. A Tale 
of the Cloister and the Forest in the 
Days of the Barons' Wars, Crown 
8m, ar. 6d. 

Brian Fm.-C ount, A Story of Wal¬ 
lingford Castle and Dorchester Abbey, 
Crown 8vo., z.t. 6 d. 

HaBty (G, A.).—Edited by. 

YULE -Ixws : A Story'-Book for Boys. 
With 61 Illustrations. Ciown 8vo. ( 
5a 

Y«i.s Tide Yarns. With 45 Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown 8vo,, &. 


Reference. 

Maunder (Samuel)—continued. 
Scientific and Literary Treasury. 
Fcp. 8vo., 6r. 

The Treasury of Botany. Edited 
by J. Lindley, 0 KiR.S., and T. 
Moore, F.L.S. With 274 Wood- 
cuts and 20 Steel Plates. 2 vob. 
Fcp. 8vo., 12 s. * 

Roget.-THESAURUS OF EnGLISHWOKI ’S 
and Phrases. Classified and Ar¬ 
ranged so as to Facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and assist in Literary Cornpou- 
tion. By Peter Mark Kogp.t, M.D . 
F.R.S. Recomposed throughout, en¬ 
larged and improved, partly ftom the 
Author’s Notes and with a full I.Vcn, 
by the Author’s Son, John Lev, 1- 
ROGET. Crow n 8vo., i-or. 6 d. 

Willich.— Popular Tables for gu- rg 
information for ascertaining the value t* 
Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church P:o- 
perty, the Public Funds, &c 
Chari.es M. Willich. Edited by T 
Bence Jones. Crown 8vo.> xor .i 


s Books. 

Lang (Andrew)—Edited by. 

The Blue F'airy Book. W t?s 
lilustrations. Crown 8vo., 6r. 

The Red Fairy Book. With tw 
tllusti alions. Crown 8vo., 6 s. 

The Green Fairy Book. With 
Illustrations? Crown 8vo., Cs. 

The Yellow Fairy Book. Wuh rc4 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6r. 

The Pink Fairy Book, With 67 
lilustrations Crown 8vo. ( 6i, 

The Blur Poetry Book. With 100 
IHustiations. Crown 8vo , 6 s. 

The Blue Poetry Book. School 
Edition, without lilustrations. Ftp, 
8vo., as. 6J, 

The True Story Book. With <6 
Illustrations Crown Svo . . 6s. 

The Rfd True Story Book. Well 
mo Illustrations. Crown 8m, to. 

The Animal Sioky Book. W th 
67 Illustrations. Crown , to. 

The Run Book op ANtMAi. siorixa. 
With 65 Illustrations. Cr, 8m, u , 

The Arabian Nights Entertain- 

MttNTsi. Wlthdi lhustmuons. 

8vo., 6s. 
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Children’s Books- continued. t 

* | Stevenson. -A Cnnnte Gvimev of 


Meade (U T.). 

Daddv's With 8 llhr,Rations. 

Grown ?.\<> , y,6,f, 

Pr.u and the Duchess, With 7 iilns- 
tiaiions. (.‘town (ho., y, 6d. 

Tut Berk’ford Pri?e. With7lllus- 
nuns Ciown Svo., 35. 6d. 

The House of Surprises, With 6 
Diu'-trationt. 'mil 8vo. t &/. 


Praeger (Rosamond). 

The Adventures or tub Three 
1 Sot Raufs : Hcetot, Ilonoria and 
AIjs,' indc. A Story tn Pictures. With 
?4 Coloured Plates and e| Outline 
Pictmcs. Oblong 41O., 3*. 6d. 

- he Further Doings of the Three 
noi,r> Babes " With 24 Coloured 
Plates and 24 Outline Pictures. Ob- j 
'em;: (to., 3 j. 6 d. j 


Verses ByR obert 1 .outs, vi kvenson. 
fop. Bvo,, sr. 

Upton (FlXffiRNCE K., and Barm A). 
The Adventures of Two Dutch 

1 hU S AND A ‘ COLUWOOG Will 
31 Coloured Plates arid nunK-ioiis 
illustrations in the Text, -Oblong 
4(0., 6s. 

The Golmwogo’s BiciraJi Cunt 
With 31 Coloured Plates and 
numerous Illurtfations in the Test. 
Oblong 410., 6s, 

The Goi.mwogg at the Seaside. 
With 31 Coloured Plates and 
numerous Illustrations in the Text. 
Oblong 4to., 6 s. 

The Golliwogc in War. With 31 
Coloured Tlates. Oblong 410,, 6s. 
The Vege-Men’.s Revenge, With 31 
Coloured Plates and numerous Illus¬ 
trations in the Text Oblong 4to,, 6r, 


The Silver Library. 

Crown 8to. 3.0 6d. each Volume. 


Arnold’s (Sir Edwin) Seas and Lands.; 

With 7t Hluolrations. 31, 6 <i. 
Bageliot’s (W.) Biographical Studies. 

3 L 64. 

Bagehot’s(W.)Econon>fo Studies. 3?. bd. 
Bagehot’s (W.) Literary Studies. With 
Port! ait, 3 vols. 31. 6d. each. 
Baker’s (Sir S. W.) Eight Years in 
Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
Baker’s (Sir S. W.) Rifle and Hound in 
Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations. 3.0 6d. 
Baring-Gould’sIRev. S.) Curious MytiiB 
of the Middle Ages. 3 s. 6d. 
Baring-Gould’s (Rev. S.) Origin and 
Development of Religious Belief. 2 
vols. 3-f, 6d. each. 

Becker’s (W. A.) Gallus: or, Roman 
Scenes in tlte Time of Augustus. With 
26 Illustrations, y. 6 d. 

Becker’s (W. A,) Charioles: or, Illustra¬ 
tions of the Private Life of the Ancient 
Greeks With 26 Illustrations. 3r. 6d. 
Bent's (J, T.) The Ruined Cities of Ma- 
Vsshonaland. With 117 Illustrations. 
3 f. 6d. 


Erassey’e (Lady) A Voyage in the* Sun 
beam With 66 Illustrations. 31.6 d 
Churchhl’s (W. S.) The Story of the 
Malakand Field Force, 1897 . With 6 
Maps aud Plans. 3 s. 6 d. 

Clodd’a (E.) Story of Creation : a Plain 
Account of^Evolution. With 77 Ulus- • 
tint ions. 3.?. 6 d. 

Conybeare (Rev. W. J.) and Howson's 
(Very Rev. J. S.) Life and Epistles pf 
St. Paul. With 46 Illustrations. 3s, 6d. 
DougaIl’s(L.)Beggars All; a Novel y.6<i, 
Doyle's (A. Conan) Micab Clarke. A Tale 
of Monmouth’s Rebellion. With ro 
Illustrations. 31. bd. 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Captain of the 
Polastar, and other Tales, y. 6d. 
Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Refugees -. A 
Tale of the Huguenots. With 25 
Illustrations. 34. 6d. 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Stash Monro 
Letters. 3L bd. 4i 
Froude’s (J. A.) The History of England, 
from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat 
of the Spanish Armada, is vote, 
y. 6d. each. 
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Wlth 

Frouote’s <J. A.) The Spanish Story of Harte : s (Bret) In the fiainuinez Woods, 
the ftrmada.and other Ksesys. 3s. 6rf. i - ----- —- bd 

1 Fronde's (J. ft.) Short Studies on Great 
^Objects. 4 voh 3 f . 6d. each. 

“ ■* *3 (J, A.) Oceana, or England 


Fronde’s P: ft!) The Council of Trent. 

Fronde's (J. ft.) The Life and Letters 
of Erasmus. 3 s. 6rf. 

Froude’B (4. ft.) Thomas Cariyle: a 

Htrtorv of las Life. 
i7h.StS 35 . ®>ols 7 s. 

TS34-188L. 2 vols. 7f. 

Froude's (4. A.) Caisar: a Mcelch. 3 f. 6d. 
Fronde’S (4. ft.) The Two Chiefs of Dun- 
boy: aii Ir.j-h Romance of the Last 
Century. 3 j. 6 d. 

(Be*. Or BO Life of ® u1ise 
tYe’lington. With Portrait. 3s. 6<f. 
Cr“>vilie's (C. C. F.) 4ottrnal of the , 
Bc-gns of King George IV., King 
William IV., and Queen Yictoria. | 
& vole, y. 6 d. each. I 

Haggard’s (H. R.) She: A History of 
Adventure. With 32 Xllustiabon*. 
v . 6d . 

Haggard's fH. 8.) Allan Quatermain. 

With ao lUnstiations. 3.6 d ., 
Haggard’s (H. R.» Colonel Quaritch, 
V.C. ; A 1 nle of Count.y Life. With ! 
t rontispu-oe and Vignette. 3?. 6d. i 
Haggard's (H. R.) Cleopatra. With 29 
Illustrations. V. bd. 

Haggard’s .'H. 8.) Eric Brighteyes. 

W ith Si Illustrations. 3'- ,., r , 

Haggard's (H. K.) Beatrioe. With 


w’itu 


Frontispiece and Vigm..... 

Haggard's (H, R.) Allan’s Wife. 

34 IDu-ilrattons, y. bd. ] 

Hazard’s (H, 8.) Heart of the World. I 
W.th tt IUtmrations. V- AJ. ! 

Haggard's (H. B.) Montezuma’s Daugh-, 
ter. With as filu-tratious. 3-r. 6d. j 
Haggard’s (H, 8.) The Witch's Head, j 
With j6 tHustisiio’c. y- W. j 

Haggard’s (H. B.) Mr. Beeson’s Will. - 
With th iUustratnn, . 3,. 6 J. i 

Haggard’s tUL B.) Rada the Lily. With., 
83 illustrations, y. W. i 

Haggard’s(H. 8.)Dawn. With H$ f.Ius-1 

tratiottS. y . bd. 


"and other Stories. 3s. bd. 

Helmholtz’s(HermannYoh)^opular Lec¬ 
tures on Scientific Subjects. With 6& 
lllusuations. 2 vols. 3 s. bd. each. 
Hornungs (E. W.) The Unbidden Guest. 
35. 6 d. 

Hoisitt’s (W.) Visits to 8emarkabie 
Places. With80Illustrations. 3- 6rt 
4efferies'(R.)The Story of By Heart: : ly 
Autobiography. With Portrait. 3.5.6’. 
Jefferies’ (8.) Field and Hedgerow. 

With Poiliait. 3*- 6tf - 
Jefferies’ (8.) Ked Deer, 17 Ulus. 30/.’ 
Jefferies’ (K.) Wood Magic: a Kulv. 
With Frontispiece and VigreiL- 
E. V. B. 3'- Cd. 

Jefferies’ (K.) lhe Toilers of the F,e, 

Wuh Portrait fjom the Bust in bah, 
bury Cafhedi?!. 31. 6 d. 

Kaye (Sir J.) and Malleson's (Colour 
History of the Indian Mutiny C 
1S57-8. 6 vols. 35. bit each. 
Knight’sfE. F.)Tbe Cruise of thehftiertu ■ 
the Narrative of a Scotch frr Titr-s-r • 

- on the Desert Island of l:.’v.r,r' ! 
With 2 Maps and 23 Ulusti atim', - 
05 Cd . 

Knight’s <E. F.) Where Th*ee Empires 
Meet: a Na> 1 .A. ,c of Recent Tr 1 v u 41 
Kashmir, \V?.tmi Tioet. Ru’’.rtau, 
Gilgit. 'With a Map ami Si WKsti.'.- 

Knight's (E, F ) The ' Falcon ’ on the 
Baltic a Coasting Yen age lmni 
Hamm-rsmiih to Copenhagen a 
Thn-e-Ton Yacht With Map »vl 
11 lUurtratious. 31, 6/. 

Kostlln'a (J.) Life of Luther. \Vi*h 6a 
Hunranons and ^ Factories in MSS 

3 C> , 

Land's (Ad Anting Sketches. \wh 

vo illustint.ons y. <«/■ 

Lang’s (A.) Custom and Kyth: Midies 
ot Early C?ai.e and Belief, 

Lang’s (ft.) Cock Lane and non¬ 
sense. 3 j. ou. 

Lang’s (ft.j The Book of Dreams and 
Ghosts, y. (A. 

Lang’s (A>) A Honk of Fife: a bti.< > . t 
the Days cd Joan Of /’•* ” •" 

Ulus'rations. 31. id. 


H Sl^(HfG.)The People of the Mbt j 
With *6 lUastfatipns. y- W. I 2 vo »- T- 
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Lees ( 3 . A.)and Clutterfcuck’s (W.J.)B.C. 
1887. A Ramble in British Columbia. 
With Maps, and 75 Illustrations. y. 6 d. 
LeveH-Yeats’ 18.) The Chevalier 
D’Auriao. • y. 6 d. 

Macaulay’s (Lord) Complete Works. 
' Albany’ Edition. With 12 Portraits. 
12 vols. y. (xi. each. 

Macaulay’s (Lord) Essays and Lays of 
Ancient Rome, etc. With Poi trait 
and 4 Illustrations to the ‘Lays’. 
31. 6 d. 

Macleod’s (H. D.) Eloments of Bank* 
ing. 3J. (id. 

Marbot’s (Baron de) Memoirs. Trans¬ 
lated. 2 vote. js. 

Marshman's (J.C.) Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock. 3c 6 d. 

Merivale’s (Dean) History of the Romans 
under the Empire. 8 vols. 31. 6 d. ea. 
Merriman’s (H. 8.) Flotsam : a Tale of 
the Indian Mutiny. 31. 6 i. 

Mill’s (J. S.) Political Economy, y. 6 d. 
Mill’s (J. S.) System of Logic, y. 6 d. 
Milner’s (Geo,) Country Pleasures: the 
Chronicle of a Year chiefly in a Gar¬ 
den. y, 6 d. 

Hansen’s (F.) The First Crossing of 
Greenland. With 142 Illustrations 
and a Map. 3s, 6 d. 
Phllllpps-WoHey’s(C.) Snap: a Legend 
of the Lone Mountain. With 13 
Illustrations. 31. 6 d. 

Proetor’s (R. A.) The Orbs Around Us. 
3*. 6 d. 

Proetor’s (R. A.) The Expanse of Heaven. 

y. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Light Science for 
Leisure Hours. First Series. 3-r. 6 d. 
Proctor’s (R. A.) The Moon. y. 6 d. 
Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Worlds than 
Ours. y. 6d. 


Proctor’s (R. A.) Oui*Place among Infi¬ 
nities : a Senes of Essays contrasting 
our Little Abode in Space and Time 
with the Infinities around us. 31. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Suns than 
Ours. y. (>d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Rough Ways made* 
Smooth, y. 6 d. <* 

Proctor's (B. A.) Pleasant Ways in 
Science. 31. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Myths and Marvels 
of Astronomy. 31. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Nature Studies, y. 6 d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Leisure Readings. By 

R. A. Proctor, Edward Cloud, 
Andrew Wilson. Thomas Foster, 
and A. C. Ranyard. With Illustra¬ 
tions. y.6d. 

Rossettl’B(MarlaP.) A Shadow of Dante. 

3 s - fief- 

smith’s (R. Bosworth) Carthage and the 
Carthaginians. With Maps, Plans, 
&c. 31. 6d. 

Stanley’s (Bishop) Familiar History of 
Birds. With 160 Illustrations 3s. 6d. 

Stephen’s (L.) The Playground of 
Europe (The Alps). With 4 Illustra¬ 
tions. y. 6 d. 

Stevenson’s (R. L.) The Strange Case of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; with other 
Fables. 3s. 6 d. 

Stevenson (B. L.) and Osbourne’s (LI.) 
The Wrong Box. 31. 6d. 

Stevenson (Robt. Louis) and Stevenson’s 
(Fanny van de Grift)More New Arabian 
Nights, — The Dynamiter. 3*. 6d. 

Trevelyan's (Sir G.O.) The Early HIBtory 
of Charles, James Fox. 31. 6d. 

Weyman’s (Stanley J.) The House of 
the Wolf: a Romance. 31. 6d. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Petlaad Revisited. 
With 33 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Strange Dwellings. 
With 60 Illustrations, y. 6 d. 

Wood’s (Rev. 3 . G.) Out of Doom. With 
11 Illustrations. 31. 6d. 


Cookery, Domestic Management, &c. 


Acton.— Modern Cookery. By Eliza 
Acton. With 150 Woodcuts. Fcp. 
8vo., 41. 6 d. j 


Ashby—H ealth in The Nursery. 
By henry Ashby, M.T>„ F.R.C.P., 
Physician to the Manchester Children’s 
4Iospital, and Lecturer on the Diseases 
of Children at the Owens College. 
' With 25 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 31. 6d. 


Buckton.— Comfort and Cleanli¬ 
ness : The Servant and Mistress 
Question. By Mrs. Catherine M. 
Buckton. With 14 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo,, ss. 

Bull (Thomas, M. D .). 

Hints to Mothers on the Manage¬ 
ment of their Health during 
the Period of pregnancy. Fcp. 
8vo., is. 6d. 
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Cookery, Domestic Management, &c.— continued. 


Still (Thomas, tM.D.)— continued. 

The Maternal Management of 
Children in Health and Disease. 
Fcp. 8vo, ( is. 6d. 

De Salia (Mrs.). 

Cakes and Confections X la Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo., is. 6d. 

Dogs: a Manual for Amateurs Fcp. 
8vo., is. 6d. 

Dressed Game and Poultry X la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., u . 6 d . 

Dressed Vegetables X la Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo., is. 6 d. 

Drinks X la Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6 d. 
Entries X la Mode. Fcp. 8vo., u, 6d. 
Floral Decorations. Fcp, 8vo., is. 6d. 
Gardening a la Mode. Fcp. 8vo. 
Part I. Vegetables. 11. 6 d. 

Part II. Fruits, is. jd. 

National Viands X la Mode. Fcp. 
8vo., is. 6d. 

New-laid Eggs. Fcp. 8vo., ts. 6 d. 
Oysters X la Mode. Fcp. 8vo., u, 6 d. 
Soups and Dressed Fish X la Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo.. is. 6 d . 

SavouriesAlaMode. Fcp. 8vo. ,ij. 6 d. 
Puddings and Pastry X la Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo., it. 6d. 


De Salis (Mys.)— continued. 

Sweets and Supper Dishes X la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6 d. 

Tempting Dishes for Small In¬ 
comes. Fcp. 8s 0., p. 6 d. 

Wrinkles and Notions for Every 
' Household. Cr. 8vo., it, 6 d. ! 

Lear.—M aigre Cookery. By H. L, 
Sidney Lear. i6tno., 2s. 

Mann.— Manual of the Principles 
of Practical Cookery. By E. E., 
Mann. Crown 8vo., it. > 

Poole.— Cookery for the Diabetic.) 
By W. H. and Mrs. Poolf,. W 
Preface by Dr. Pavy. Fcp. Svo., ns. &t'. , 
Walker (Jane K.i. 

A Book for Every Woman. 

Parti. The Management of ChOcr n 
in Health and out of Health 1 ,. 
8vo., as. 6d. 

Part II. Woman in Health arm o j 
of Health. Crown 8vo, as. b C 
A Handbook for Mothers: b . 
Simple Hints to Women on i 1 , • 
Management of tbeir Health d” > - 
Pregnancy and Confinement, logeM 1 
witli Plain Directions as to the ' a.,, 
of Infants. Cr. 8vo., 21. 6 d. 


Miscellaneous and Critical Works. 


Armstrong.— Essays and Sketches. 

By Edmund jf. Armstrong. Fcp.8vo., 51. 

Bagehot.— Literary Studies. By 

Walter Bagehot. With Portrait. 

3 vols. Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6 d. each. 

B&rine-Gk>uld.— Curious Myths of 

THE middle Ages. By Rev. S. 

Baring-Gould. Crown 8va, 3 s . txi . 

Baynes.— Shakespeare Studies, and 

Other -Essays. By the late Thomas 

Spencer Baynes, LL.B., LL.D. 

With 3 Biographical Preface by Prof. 

Lewis Campbell, Crown 8vo., 7 s. 6 d. 

Boyd (A K. H.) (‘ A.K.H.B.’}. 

And tee MISCELLANEOUS THEOLO¬ 
GICAL WORKS, p, It. 

Autumn Holidays of a Country 
Parson. Crown 8vo., 31. 6d. 

Commonplace Philosopher. Crown 
Svo. ,3 s. Ed. 

Critical Essays of a Country 
Parson, Crown 8vo.. 31. Ed. 

East Coast Days and Memories. 
Crown 8vo., p. 6d. 

Landscapes. Churches and Mora¬ 
lities. Crown Qvo.,p. 6d. 

. Leisure Hours is Town. Crown 
8vo.,^i. 6rf. 


Boyd (A. K. H.) (‘A.K.H.B.’)— 

continued. 

LessonsofMiddleAge. Cr.8\o.,3<\ &i. 
Our Little Life. Two Scries." Ci. 
8vo., 3 j. 6 d. each. 

Our Homely Comedy; and Tragedy. 
Crown 8vo , 31. 6d. 

I Recreations of a Country Parson. 

Three Series. Cr. Svo., 31. 6 1. aih. 
Butler (Samuel). 

Erevvhon. Cr. 8vo, 51. 

The Fair Haven. A Work in Defence 
of the Miraculous Element in our 
Lord’s Ministry. Cr. 8vo., 7 s. St 
LtFF. and Habit. An Essay after a 
Completer View of Evolution Cr. 
8vo., 7 s. 6d. 

Evolution, Old and New. Cr 8vo„ 
tar. Ed. 

Alps and Sanctuaries of Pibdmon r 
and Canton Ticino, lllustrw-G, 

Pott 41a,, IQS.Ed. 

Luck, or CttNNtwj, as thr/ *\ (n 
1 Means OFOanANic Mourn-.' - 

i Cr. 8vo., ts. <sd. 

Ex VoTO. An Account oi 
j Monte or New Jerusalem 

Sesia. Crown 8vt>„ iui. A 
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Miscellaneous and Critical MS ork& -continued. 


Butler (Samuel) ~<„ntiumd. 

Sr.iuKt thins i'KOM Works, with Rc- 
mrukson Mr. G, J. Romanos’ ‘Mental 
Evolution in Animals,’ and a Psalm 
of Montreal. Crpwn 8vo., ys. 6 d. 

The Autjiori ls or the Odyssey, 

WHERE AND WHEN SHE WROTE, WftO 

She was, the Use She made of 

THE Il.IAlfJ AND HOW THE POKM 
GREW UNDER HlTR HANDS. With 14 1 
Ulnefiations. 8vo., rot. 6 d. 

The Iliad of Homer. Rendered into 
English Prose for the use of those who 
cannot read the original. Crown 8vo., 
jt.6 cf. 

‘I'HAKESPh.Af.F.’s Sonnets. Recon¬ 
sidered, and in part Rearranged, with 
Introductory Chapters and a Reprint 
of the Original 1609 Edition. 8vo. 

On 3 der.— Accident in Factories : its 
Distribution, Causation, Compensation, 
and Prevention. A Practical Guide to 
the Law and to iheSafe-Guarding, Safe- 
Wotktng, and Safe-Construction of 
Fictojy Machinery, Plant,and Premises. 
With po Tables and 124 Illustrations. 

CHARITIES REGISTER, THE AN¬ 
NUAL, AND DIGEST: being a 
Classified Register of Charities in or 
available in the Metropolis. With an 
introduction by C. S. Loch, Secretary 
to the Council of the Charity Organi¬ 
sation Society, London. 8vo., 4?. 

Cotnparetti. — The Traditional 
Poetry of the Finns. By Domenico 
Comparetti. Translated by Is a hell A 
M. Anderton. With Introduction by 
Andrew Lang. 8vo., r6f. 

Evans. —The Ancient Stone Imple¬ 
ments, Weapons, and Ornaments 
of Great Britain. By Sir John 
Evans, K.C.B., D.C.L., LL. D., 

K.R.S., etc. With 537 Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo., 28 a 

Haggard. — A Farmers’ Year : being 
bis Commonplace Book for 1898. By 
II. Rider Haggard. With 36 lllus- 
tiations by C. 'Leon Little, Crown 
Svo., ys. 6 d. net.! 

3H ALn.lin.~A Text-Book of the His¬ 
tory of Architecture. By A. D. F. 
Has in, A.M. With 229 Illustrations. 


Hodgson. — Outcast Essays and 
Verse Translations. By Shad- 
worth If. Hodgson, LL.D. Crown 
8vo., 8l 6 d. 

Hoenig.—lNQuiRiES concerning the 
Tactics of the Future, Fourth 
Edition, 1894, of the ‘Two Brigades’. 
By Fritz HoENIG. With 1 SJtetoh in 
the Text and 5 Maps. Translated by 
Captain H. M. Bower. 8vo., 151. net. 
Hnllah.—T he History of Modern 
Music. By- John Hu llah. 8vo,, 8j. 6 d 
Jefferies (Richard). 

Frei d and Hedgerow, With Por¬ 
trait, Crown 8vo,, 35. 6 d. 

The Story of My Heart : my Auto¬ 
biography. With Portrait and New, 
, Preface by C. J. Longman. Crown 
Svo.,3r. 6J. 

I Red Deer. ‘ With 17 Illustrations. 

! Crown 8vo,, 31. 6 d. 

Tiif. Toilers of the Field. With 
Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury 
Cathedral, Crown 8vo., 3c 6 d. 

Wood Magic : a Fable. With Frontis¬ 
piece and Vignette by F. V. B. Cr. 
8vo., 31, 6 d. 

Jekyll.— Wood and Garden: Notes 
and Thoughts. Practical and Critical, 
of a Working Amateur. By Gran rude 
Jekyll. 7c Illustrations from Photo¬ 
graphs by the Author. 8vo., lor. 6 d. net. 

Jolmson.—T he Patentee’s Manual: 
a Treatise on the Law and Practice of 
Letters Patent. ByJ, & J. H, JOHN¬ 
SON, Patent Agents, &c. Svo,, tor. 6 d . 
Joyce.—-T he Origin and History of 
Irish Names of Places. By P. W. 
Joyce, LL.D.' 2 vols, Crown 8vo,, 
5<-. each. 

Kingsley.-— A Htstory of French 
Art, 1x00-1899. By Rose C. Kings¬ 
ley, 8vo., Tar. 6 d . net. 

Lang (Andrew). 

Letters to Dead Authors. Fcp. 
8vo., 2r. 6 d. net. 

Books and Bookmen. With 2 
Colotued Plates and 17 Illustrations. 
Fcp. 8vo. 1 2 j. 6 d . net. 

Old Friends. Fcp. Svo. , zs. 6 d. net. 
Letters on Literature. Fcp. 8vo., 
zs. 6 d. net. 

Essays in Little. With Portrait of 
the Author. Crown Svo., zs. 6 d.. 



